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PREFACE. 


Tne Seventh Annual Conference of Charities and Correction 
an organization consisting of delegates from States, representa- 
tives of municipal, local and private charities, and members of the 
American Social Science Association, interested in charitable 
work — met in 1880, at Cleveland, and the Eighth Annual Session 
will be held in Boston, July 25-30, 1881. 

The Cleveland Conference was the most important of these 
gatherings that has been held. Not only were the various State 
Boards of Charities represented, but a considerable number of 
States having no such Boards were represented by delegates 
appointed by their respective Governors. Oflicials from a large 
number of public and private Institutions, and the Charity Organ- 
ization Societies of cities were in attendance, and many private 
citizens interested in charity. 

Preparations are already making for a still larger gathering at the 
meeting of next year. It will be held at Boston, commencing Mon- 
day morning, July 25, 1881, and will be continued until Saturday 
noon, July 30. Some idea of the character and scope of the dis- 
cussions during the week in Boston may be formed from a perusal 
of the Reports and Papers in this volume. The names of the 
Standing Committees, who have in charge comprehensive Reports 
and special Papers upon the topics submitted to their consideration, 
will be found on page 20 of this volume. These Committees, six 
in number, will report on each secular day of the week at a morn- 
ing session ; the afternoon will then be given to visiting institutions, 
and to social recreation, and an evening session will close the day’s 
work. 

Members of Boards of State Charities and Prison Commissions 
are ex-officio members of the Conference, and so, too, are all per- 
sons Officially connected with the management of charitable, 
reformatory or penal establishments. In addition, all persons 


interested in such institutions are cordially invited to be present. 
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It has become customary for the Governors of States to appoint 
such representative’ as they specially desire to have in attendance, 
and it is hoped that next year every State will send such delegates. 
It is expected, also, that the Dominion of Canada will be fully 
represented. 

The Papers and Reports prepared for the Cleveland Conference 
are printed in full, except a few not received in time. The 
order of printing is not the same as that of reading, in all cases, 
and the discussion is not always reported in full. Copies of these 
Conference Proceedings may be ordered of any member of the Pub- 
lication Committee, and particularly of F. B. Sanborn, Concord, 
Mass. A copy will be sent to each member of the American Social 
Science Association, and will take the place of a number of the 
** Journal of Social Science.” No copies remain of the Proceed- 
ings of the Conference of 1876 or 1877. The price of the Proceed- 
ings of the Conference of 1880 is, for single copies, $1; ten copies, 
$7.50; 25 copies, $12; 50 copies, $23; and any greater number 
at that rate. To subscribers there will be a discount from these 
rates. 


Errata.—On page xxv, line five, for $102,000, read $102,500; page 176 
and page 227, for Dupoy, read Dupuy. 
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BUSINESS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


OPENING SESSION. 

The Seventh Annual Conference of Charities and Correction 
convened in Case Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, June 29, 1880, and was 
‘alled to order at 8, P. M., by the retiring President, General 
Brinkernor?®, of Mansfield, Ohio, who introduced Governor Foster, 
of Ohio. The Governor of Ohio extended a welcome to the Con- 
ference on behalf of the State, as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is a great pleasure to me personally to be honored with the 
privilege of welcoming to the State of Ohio a body of citizens from 
all parts of the nation, engaged as you are in a work the import- 
ance and value of which cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 
The State in which your Conference is held, we think among the 
foremost in the extent and success of her charitable and reforma- 
tory institutions. Yet we recognize the fact that we have much to 
learn, and your Conference is confidently looked to for further 
contributions to the store of information already gathered upon the 
important subjects you have met to consider. 

The problems you have to deal with are complex and difficult in 
the extreme. Little by little, through the action and quiet ener- 
gies of the thoughtful, benevolent and self-sacrificing people of the 
past and present, great progress has been made in the direction of 
the reform of criminals, the prevention of crime, the dispensation 
of charity to the poor and unfortunate, and improved methods in 
the treatment and education of the insane, the blind, the deaf and 
dumb and the feeble-minded. The public mind is now convinced 
of the propriety of the maintenance of public charities at public 
expense, and that such support is a matter of economy, dollars 
and cents considered. Among the hopeful signs of the present, is 
the apparent willingness of the wealthy to give the subjects you 
have met to discuss, their earnest attention, and to contribute of 
their private means large sums of money to well organized and 
intelligent private charities. Your work is largely a labor of love, 
your compensation, the consciousness of contributing to the 
comfort and happiness of the poor and unfortunate. 

I believe that the world is growing wiser and better, and I look 
with confidence for the success of your deliberations, feeling 
certain that your meeting will not only be one of persona! pleasure 
to yourselves, but your discussions will be valuable contributions 
to the science upon which you are deliberating. Through your 
labors great improvements in the methods of management and 
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correction, are as certain as anything in the future can be. Your 
quiet and unobtrusive labors are as valuable to the public as any 
in which human agencies are engaged. The portion of society for 
whom you specially labor is without the aid of party organization 
to assist in your work. On the contrary, one of the evils with 
which you have to contend, is the too often ill-advised interference 
of party organizations insisting upon the control of public institu- 
tions for partisan ends and purposes. I trust you may succeed in 
a marked degree in correcting this unmitigated evil. [ Applause. ] 

It is not my purpose, nor does it become one who has so little 
special knowledge upon the subjects to be here discussed as myself, 
to detain you with suggestions as to the line of your discussions, 
or as to the discharge of your duty. While we in Ohio take a just 
pride in the extent and success of public institutions and private 
charities, we are not unmindful of the fact that we yet have much to 
learn and much to do to make them what a good Christian people 
ought to aspire to. I doubt not that upon all occasions our good 
people will be found zealously willing to adapt themselves to the 
line of progress und reform to be marked out by the intelligent and 
benevolent body of citizens before me. It is not, I trust, inappro- 
priate for me to say, that in this beautiful city of Cleveland, you 
will find the private charities superior in every way, and possibly 
in proportion to population and wealth of the city, not surpassed 
in this or any other country. These institutions, Jewish and 
Christian, Catholic and Protestant, are thoroughly organized, 
successfully managed and handsomely endowed in the wealth and 
sympathies of her good people. 

Expressing my fullest confidence in your intelligence and devo- 
tion to the cause in which you are engaged, and the value to the 
world for your deliberations, I bid you welcome to the State of 
Ohio whose good people appreciate your presence among them. 
[ Applause. | 


Mayor Herrick, of Cleveland, then added the welcome of the 
city as follows: 
MAYOR HERRICK’S ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is no uncommon occurrence to be 
called upon to welcome to our city distinguished assemblages. 
Yet never before have I had the pleasure of addressing a Confer- 
ence convened for purposes so purely unselfish, whose objects are 
wholly philanthropic, comprised of so many distinguished gentle- 
men from different parts of our own land and from our sister 
country, the Dominion of Canada; who, from a common sympathy 
in the welfare of mankind, are assembled solely with a purpose of 
devising plans and means for the improvement of the condition of 
their more unfortunate fellow-men. It is not difficult to fathom 
the motives which actuate men to meet in convention for the 
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purpose of discussing any of the many new discoveries and 
developments in science, art and mechanics; for by this means 
opportunity for a free interchange of thought and research is given. 
Kach individual is thereby enabled to add to his store of knowl- 
edge that which is valuable and beneficial, and which is equal to 
any sacrifice of time and labor. 

The field in which you labor is as broad as humanity. The 
narrow-minded cannot comprehend the value of the reward of those 
who devote time, labor and money solely to the work you are 
engaged in. ‘They cannot understand that there can be no treasure 
of gold, no realized ambition, no conquest, no praise of men, that 
can render half the equivalent which is received by the knowledge 
of having contributed in ameliorating the condition of their unfortu- 
nate, outcast, friendless fellow-beings, and in recognizing the 
claims of humanity and their responsibility for the care of a com- 
mon brotherhood. In this day of progress, when man is permitted 
to lay bare the laws of nature so long hidden from the serunity of 
man, to delve deeply into the mysteries of the gods, and bring 
forth and utilize, for the benefit of mankind, the hidden secrets of 
nature ; taxing to the uttermost to keep pace with these develop- 
ments the energies and intelligences of men; it is refreshing to see 
our best minds oc.upied in this noble work, and recognizing the 
edict of the Almighty that we are our brother’s keeper. It cannot 
be said with truth that the world is growing worse, when, amid 
the activities of life incident to the advancement and progress of 
the age; with the increased requirements of business and the 
allurements of pleasure ; our wisest, ablest and best citizens devote 
time, sacrifice their private interest, duties and pleasures, and give 
their thoughts and efforts to the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind, while their only reward is the consciousness of having 
performed their duty to man. 

Representing the citizens of Cleveland, I need hardly assure 
you of the gratification which your presence here today atfords us. 
We feel honored in receiving you, and are well assured that the 
same Power which has guided you thus far in your noble work will 
crown your future efforts with abundant success, 


The Prestpent: Six years have come and gone since the 
National Conference of Charities has had a place, an organization 
and a name, among the institutions of the earth; and tonight we 
have with us a gentleman who has been connected with it from 
the beginning, and who is also a representative of the Empire 
State, which I think is the most proper State to respond to these 
addresses of welcome. Therefore, I take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Secretary of the Siate Board 


of Charities, of New York. 
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RESPONSE OF DR. HOYT. 


I have been called upon since entering this hall to respond to 
the addresses of welcome that have been extended tous. In doing 
so it may be interesting to those present who are not members of 
the Conference if I briefly refer to its history as an organization. 
The first Conference of Charities was held in 1874, in the city of 
New York, as a department of the American Social Science 
Association. Since then annual Conferences have been held. At 
this first meeting there were but four States represented: Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Today we 
have representatives from sixteen States, covering over two-thirds 
of the population of the Union. 

In all these Conferences—and they have been held in five 
different States— we have always been accorded a cordial and 
sincere welcome, and on several occasions, as at present, have 
been honored by the presence of the chief executive officer of the 
State. This certainly is an encouraging feature of the work in 
which we are engaged ; and I am gratified to state that, wherever 
we go, we find an increasing interest in charitable and correctional 
work. New agencies are being developed, looking to the bettering 
and improving of the condition of the poor, a wiser economy in 
the administration of charitable relief, and improved methods in 
prison management. On this occasion, in addition to the repre- 
sentatives from sixteen States of this Union, we have also a repre- 
sentative from the Province of Ontario, Canada, a gentleman who 
for a long time has had the supervision of the charitable institu- 
tions of that Province. 

In the selection of a place for this Conference a very lively 
interest was manifested at our last meeting in Chicago, and in 
deciding upon Cleveland, we not only took into consideration your 
beautiful city and pleasant surroundings, but the fact that in its 
population were numbered many persons who were devoted and 
sincere workers in the direction in which we are engaged. This 
is evidenced by the audience that greets us upon this occasion, 
and I am glad to see so large a number of ladies present. 
[Applause.] The work engaged in is one in which the ladies of 
our country are taking great interest. In several of the States we 
have ladies as members of the boards of charities. 

I desire, Governor Foster and Mayor Herrick, in behalf of the 
Conference here assembled, sincerely and heartily to thank you 
for the cordial welcome you have extended to us. Your city 
affords many opportunities in our spare moments for pleasure, and 
I have no doubt our stay with you will be pleasant and profitable. 
Again, in behalf of the Conference, I sincerely thank you, and this 
large and appreciative audience, for their presence and hearty 
greeting. 


Hon. George S. Robinson, of Illinois, moved, and it was Voted, 
that the Secretaries of the several State Boards of Charities 
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represented in the Conference be appointed a Committee, with 
instructions to report upon the assembling of the Conference in 
the morning, the name of a person for permanent President, and 
the names of persons for Recording Secretaries ; also, the time and 
place of holding the next Annual Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

Mr. Henry W. Lord, of Michigan, moved, and it was Voted, 
that F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois, 
and Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, be a Business Committee to 
draft rules and report business to the Conference. 


REPORT OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 


The business of the Conference has been so well arranged by 
the retiring President and Secretaries and the Local Committee, 
that the programme, as now published, will only need. slight 
changes, from day to day, which will be announced in the morning 
and evening newspapers. <A stenographer has been engaged, and 
the debates, as well as the reports and papers read, are recom- 
mended to be printed in the published proceedings, of which the 
different States represented in the Conference are requested to 
provide themselves with copies by subscription. If so many copies 
are subscribed for, your Committee recommend the publication, 
during the month of August or September, of at least 2,000 copies 
of the Proceedings of 1880, provided the number of pages does 
not exceed three hundred. 

In the presentation of reports from the States sending delegates, 
it is recommended that ten minutes be allowed for each State, the 
time to be decided among the delegates, as they may agree, but 
not to be extended, except by unanimous consent of the Conference. 

In presenting their reports and special papers, it is reeommen- 
ded that the Standing Committees preserve the following order : 

1. ‘The report of a majority of the Committee, followed by the 
minority reports, if any. 

2. The special papers on the subject-matter assigned to the 
Committee, in the order indicated by the chairman of the Committee. 

3. Debates on the reports and papers separately or together, 
as the Conference may vote at the time. 

Your Committee would report that the beginning of the after- 
noon session of Thursday, July 1, has been assigned to the hearing 
of papers and statements from a Committee appointed at a public 
meeting in the city of New York, in December, 1879, to consider 
the question of Lunacy Reform — a subject very properly coming 
before the National Conference of Charities. ‘These papers and 
statements should be included in the published proceedings of the 
Conference, but the subsequent debates, should any occur, are not 
to be considered as part of the Conference Proceedings, and your 
Committee would reccommend that the Conference, at 4.30 P. M., 
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on Thursday, resume its regular work by receiving from Dr. Luther, 
of Pennsylvania, his report as Chairman of the Committee on the 
Prevention of Pauperism. 

In the debates of the Conference we recommend the following 
rules : 

1. Each debater to speak but five minutes, and not to speak 
twice, till all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 

2. Each speaker to announce the particular reports or papers 
which he rises to discuss, and to confine his remarks to those, but 
with liberty to discuss, successively, more than one of the subjects 
presented in the papers. 

3. All voting upon resolutions, or other business of the Con- 
ference, to be confined to its accredited members, whose namés 
will be submitted and printed to-morrow, with additions from day 
to day. 

We would recommend that the Conference finally adjourn on 
Friday afternoon, July 2. 

F. B. Sansorn, 
Frep. H. Wives, 
Cuas. 8S. Hoy, 
Business Committee. 
CLEVELAND, June 29, 1880. 


On motion, the Report was adopted. 


President Brinkerhoff then delivered his Address, which will be 
found on pages 1-36 of the Papers and Debates; and Bishop 
Bedell gave a discourse on the Relation of the Christian Church to 
Charitable Work,—after which, at 10.50, P. M., the Conference 
adjourned. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 
JUNE 30. 
The Conference opened its second session, June 30, at 9.530, A. 
M., Gen. Brinkernorr in the chair. Prayer was offered by IH. 
Thane Miller, of Cincinnati. Dr. Luther, of Pennsylvania, on : 
behalf of the Committee on Permanent Organization, presented the 3 
following report : 


Your Committee, to which was referred the nomination of a 
President and three Recording Secretaries of the Conference for 
the coming year, and also the selection of a place for the next 
meeting, have unanimously agreed to recommend to the Conference 
to meet at Boston, commencing on the last Monday in July, 1881, 
and to sit six days, but to hold no sessions in the afternoon. 
They also recommend the election of Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of 
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Massachusetts, as President, and Messrs. John L. Milligan, of 
Pennsylvania, Warren F. Spalding, of Massachusetts, and A. O. 
Wright, of Wisconsin, as Recording Secretaries. 

For the Committee. 


DitterR Lurner, Chairman. 


Mr. F. H. Wines, Secretary of the Illinois Board, said: I would 
call attention to one feature of our Report, and that is the pro- 
posal to hold a longer session than usual next year. We have 
been in the habit of holding the Conference together three days, 
working three hours in the morning, three hours in the afternoon, 
and holding a session of two or three hours each night, and by 
the time the three days were past, we were all worn out. Now, we 
propose to meet in Boston, and our plan is for the delegates to 
arrive there on Saturday, rest on Sunday, and come to work on 
Monday morning; then to sit in the forenoon and the evening, 
but to have the afternoon to themselves, to visit the public institu- 
tions in and around Boston. In considering the report, it is well 
to have it understood that this is the plan. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


President Brrykernorr: I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you your newly elected President, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, 
Mass. 

President SaAnsorn : Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Con- 
ference: 

I understand that my election to the presidency is in conse- 
quence of selecting Massachusetts as the place for holding our 
next meeting; it being our custom to elect as President for the 
year a citizen of the State in which we propose to meet. But I 
owe this honorable burden none the less to your great kindness ; 
which I shall be able in some part to justify, only by your assist- 
ance during these sessions. May I depend upon your good-will, 
and upon the readiness of my brothers in the Conference to take 
my place in the chair sometimes, and carry on the business of the 
Conference, while I take the seat to which I am more accustomed, 
among the delegates and committee men? And the Business 
Committee desire me now to say that they will receive the creden- 
tials of members. All members who have not already done so, 
will hand in their names and credentials. 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 


The following is a list of the Delegates to the Conference, as re- 
ported subsequently by the Business Committee : — 


OHIO. 

From the Ohio State Board of Charities — Charles Foster, Governor of j 
Ohio; M. D. Carrington, Toledo; Wm. Howard Neff, Cincinnati; Joseph 
Perkins, Cleveland; R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; Rev. A. G. Byers, Secretary. 

Dr. J. G. Nolan, Toledo, Superintendent of the Northwestern Hospital for 
the Insane. 

Hi. Thane Miller, Cincinnati. 

Charles Thomas, President of the House of Refuge, Cincinnati. 

John Webb, Jr., Trustee of the House of Refuge, Cincinnati. 

Major Henry Oliver, Superintendent of House of Refuge, Cincinnati. 

Dr. C. A. Miller, Superintendent of the Longview Asylum. 

Dr. J. F. Buck, Superintendent of Fairmont Children’s Home, Mt. Union. 

William Barber, President of Board of Trustees of the Friendless Children’s 
Home, Canton. 

Rev. A. B. Maxwell, Trustee of Fairmont Children’s Home, Leetonia. 

William Sampson, Superintendent, and Mrs. L. C. Sampson, Matron, of the 
Children’s Aid Society, Cleveland. 

Mrs. M. Anna Byers, Teacher of Deaf and Dumb Institution, Columbus. 

Mrs. H. E. Ide, Columbus, and Mrs. G. H. Baker, Cleveland, Visitors to 
the Girls’ Industrial Home. 

W. D. Patterson, Superintendent of the Workhouse, House of Refuge and 
Correction, Cleveland, Ohio. 

From the Ohio Reform School for Boys— Charles Douglas, Superintend- 
ent; John D. Martin, President of the Trustees; Geo. W. Gardner, Trustee. 

J.C. McMillan, Xenia, Ohio, Secretary of the Board of Directors of Greene 
County Infirmary. 

Mrs. Samuel Cromer, Matron of the Stark County Infirmary. 

Mrs. J. F. Glines, Superintendent of the Summit County Infirmary. 

General James Barnett and Hon. J. W. Fitch, Trustees, and Dr. Strong, 
Superintendent, of the Cleveland Asylum for the Insane. 


T. P. Handy, Director of the Industrial School, Cleveland. 

General M. D. Leggett, State Delegate, Cleveland. ; 

J. H. Rhodes and Hon. Harvey Rice, Directors of the House of Refuge, : 
Cleveland. ; 

Amasa Stone, Miss S. E. Fitch, Mrs. T. S. Seelye, Mrs. R. P. Spalding, 4 
Wm. Rattle, Geo. Mygatt, Hon. J. D. Cleveland, Hon. Thomas Curran, Hon. x 
J. C. Covert, Hon. R. C. Parsons, John Coon, T. D. Crocker, Rev. Samuel 
Wolcott, D. D., Rt. Rev. G. T. Bedell and Rev. J. W. Brown, Cleveland. 

Rey. D. R. Miller, Chaplain of the Penitentiary, Columbus. 
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Rev. N. B. Smith, D. D., Superintendent of the Industrial Tome, Dela 
ware. 

Rev. Frank Russell, Mansfield. 

Miss A. H. Brinkerhoff and Miss M. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield. 

Dr. J. W. Scott, Consulting Physician of the Charity Hospital, Cleveland. 

R. R. Herrick, Mayor of Cleveland. 

C. B. Lockwood, John Tod, M. A. Hanna, W. W. Armstrong, Editor of 
the Plain Dealer; Edwin Cowles, Editor of the Leader; D. P. Eells, State 
Delegate; Jacob Rohrheimer, S$. Mann, E. C. Pope, George Kieffer, T. I. 
Graham, George W. Gardner, W. J. McKinney, Capt. L. A. Pierce, J. I. 

} Devereux and Dr. Chas. C. Arms, Cleveland. 

Mrs. C. Hughes, Matron of the Retreat, Cleveland. 

Nelson Ozier, Shiloah. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Delegates. 

Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, member of the Board of Health, Lunacy and Char- 
ity, Springfield. 

F. B. Sanborn, Inspector of Charities for the Board of Health, Lunacy and 
Charities, Concord. 

Gardner Tufts, Superintendent of the State Primary School at Monson. 


Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, of Boston, representing the Association for 
{ the Advancement of Women, and the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 
Warren F. Spalding, of Boston, Secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of Prisons. 


NEW YORK. 


Miss Sarah M. Carpenter, member of the State Board of Charities, Pough- 
keepsie. 

Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Secretary of the State Board of Charities, Albany. 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur, Superintendent of the New York State Asylum for 
Idiots, Syracuse. 

Hon. Darius A. Ogden, Trustee of the Willard Asylum for the Insane, 
Penn Yan, New York. 

Dr. David Rogers, Superintendent of the Queen’s County Lunatic Asylum, 
and representing the New York State Convention of Superintendents of the 
Poor, Mineola, N. Y. 

Moore Dupuy, Children’s Aid Society, New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


abe be 


Dr. Diller Luther, Secretary of Board of Public Charities, Reading. 
Hon. Lewis Peterson, Jr., member of Board of Public Charities, Allegheny. 


VhbeRey. Bhs 


Rev. J. L. Milligan, Chaplain of Western Penitentiary, Allegheny. 

R. D. MeGonnigle, Clerk of Board of Directors of Poor, Allegheny. 

Rev. E. R. Donahoe, Corresponding Secretary of Society for Improvement 
of Poor and Allegheny County Prison Society, Pittsburg. 
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Dr. C. E. Cadwallader, representing Charity Organization Society, Phila- 
delphia. 

Albert B. Williams, Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, 617 
Franklin Street, Philadelphia. 

A. J. Ourt, M. D., Philadelphia. 


ILLINOIS. 
From the State Board of Public Charities: Hon. Geo. S. Robinson, Syca- 
more, President. 
Hon. Wm. A. Grimshaw, Pittsfield. 
J. C. Corbus, M. D., Mendota. 
Rev. Fred H. Wines, Springfield, Secretary. 


O. Huse, Evanston, President, and Solon Kendall, Geneseo, Trustee, of 
the State Reform School. 

Philip G. Gillett, LL.D., Superintendent of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

Richard S. Dewey, M. D., Superintendent of the Eastern Hospital for the 
Insane. 

Mrs. S. A. Richards, Chicago, official delegate. 

Mrs. H. H. Candee, Cairo, from the Illinois Social Science Association. 


MICHIGAN. 

Henry W. Lord, Secretary of the State Board of Charities, Detroit; Levi 
L. Barber; C. C. Yeamans, M. D.; H. W. Lord, Jr., Detroit; Miss Emma 
A. Hall, Flint; W. G. Dewing, Kalamazoo; Mrs. A. de L’. Arcambal, 
Kalamazoo. 

WISCONSIN. 

From the State Board of Charities and Reform: UW. H. Giles, Madison; 
Mrs. E. B. Fairbanks, Milwaukee; A. O. Wright, Secretary, Madison. 

Mrs. John Hiles, Milwaukee, Local Board of Charities; Mrs. M. E. 
Rockwell, Milwaukee, Superintendent of the Girls’ Industrial School; 
General James Bintliff, Darlington, from the State Board of Health; Miss 
Clara F. Tyrrell, Fox Lake. 

CONNECTICUT. 

George E. Howe, Superintendent of the State Reform School, West 
Meriden; Charles H. Bond, Superintendent of Industrial School for Girls, 
Middletown. 

INDIANA. 

State Delegates: Charles F. Coffin and Rhoda M. Coffin, Richmond. 

From the Charity Organization Society of Indianapolis: Rev. Oscar 
C. McCulloch. 

Dr. Joseph G. Rogers, Superintendent of the State Hospital for the Insane ; 
Mrs. J. B. Roberts, delegate from the Social Science Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis. 


IOWA. 


Miss M. A. Cleaves, M. D., official delegate, Davenport; Miss Clara M. 
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LIST DELEGATES. 
Holmes, Davenport; Miss Alice French, Davenport; Mrs. Jennie A. ¢ 
ford, Davenport. 


RHODI ISLAND. 


James M. Pendleton, member of the State Board of Charities, Westerly 


MARYLAND 
Richard Gundry, M. D., Superintendent of the Maryland Hospital fon 
ne, Catonsville. 
KENTUCKY 
Judge R. H. Stanton, Maysville. 
Judge Wm. M. Beckne r, Winchester. 
Gen. H. B. Lyon, Eddyville. 
P. Caldwell, Superintendent of the House of Refuge, Louisville. 
W. N. Webb, Manager of the House of Refuge, Louisville. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, CANADA. 


J. W. Langmuir, Inspector of IP: ns and Public Charities, Toronto. 
| 


NEBRASKA 


In 


State Delegates: Rt. Rev. Robert H. Clarkson, D. D., the Bishop of 


Nebraska, Omaha; Hon. J. E. North, Columbus. 


COLORADO 


Rev. Henry C. Westwood, D. D., and Rev. Prof. T. N. Haskell, Deny 


TEXAS. 

Dr. W. E. Saunders, Superintendent of the Texas State Lunatic Asy 
\ustin. 

COMMITTEE ON LUNACY REFORM. 

Miss A. A. Chevaillier, Boston, Secretary of the Committee on Orga 
tion of a National Association for the Protection of the Insane and the 
vention of Insanity 

George M. Beard, M. D., New York 

KE. C. Seguin, M. D., consulting physician to the Hudson River State 
pital for the Insane, New York. 


WESTERN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIPTY. 


Rev. B. Frankland, Chicago; Rev. W. D. A. Matthews, Onarga, IIL. ; 


L. ( ovley, Loren Prentiss, and cs D. Crocker, Cleveland. 
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BOARDS OF CHARITIES — THEIR OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS. 


The Business Committee also reported as follows on the official 
boards existing in the United States : 


There are at present in the United States nine State boards or commissions 
charged with the general oversight of charitable work in the States where 
they exist. These boards, named in the order of seniority, are, — 

1. The Massachusetts Board of State Charities, established in 1863; con- 
solidated with the State Board of Health in 1879. 

2. The New York State Board of Charities, established in 1867. 

3. The Ohio Board of State Charities, established in 1867; re-organized in 
1876, and in 1880. 

4. The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections, established 
in 1869. 

5. The Pennsylvania Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, estab- 
lished in 1869. 

6. The Illinois Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, estab- 
lished in 1869. 

7. The Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform, established in 
1871. 

8. The Michigan State Board of Corrections and Charities, established in 
1871. 


9. The Kansas State Board of Charities, established in 1875. 


A special organization has existed as a State board in New York since 
1847,——the Commissioners of Emigration. There is also a State Prison 
Commission in Massachusetts, and in Connecticut. 

The present officers and members of the State boards are as follows : — 


MASSACHUSETTS. (Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity. Term of Office, Five 
Years.) 

Moses Kimball, Boston, Chairman; Charles F. Donnelly, Boston; Edward 
Hitchcock, M. D., Amherst; Robert T. Davis, M. D., Fall River; John C. 
Hoadley, Lawrence ; Ezra Parmenter, M. D., Cambridge ; Mrs. Clara Temple 
Leonard, Springfield; David L. Webster, Boston; Dr. C. F. Folsom, Boston, 
Secretary. |Dr. H. B. Wheelwright, Newburyport, Superintendent of Out- 
door Poor; S. C. Wrightington, Fall River, Superintendent of In-door Poor; 
F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Inspector of Charities; H. P. Walcott, M. D., 
Cambridge, Health Oficer. These four officers are not members of the Board. | 


NEW YORK. (Term of Office, Eight Years.) 


William P. Letchworth, Buffalo, President; John C. Devereux, Utica, 
Vice-President; Mrs. C. R. Lowell, No. 120 East Thirtieth Street, New York ; 
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MEMBERS. XIX 


OF 


BOARDS CHARITIES.—OFFICERS 


AND 


Theodore B. Bronson, No. 20 West Twentieth Street, New York; Edward 
C. Donnelly, Manhattanville, New York; Ripley Ropes, No. 40 Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn; J. H. Van Antwerp, Albany; Miss Sarah M. Carpenter, 
Poughkeepsie; Samuel F. Miller, Franklin, Delaware County; Edward W 
Foster, Potsdam, St. Lawrence County; Oscar Craig, Rochester. H2-officto 
members: The Lieutenant-G vernor, Secretary of Stat ( omptrolle r. and 
Attorney-General. Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Albany, Secretary ; James O 


Fanning, Albany, Assistant Secretary. 


OHLO. Term of Office, Three Years 
Charles Foster, Governor, President, ex-offict John W. Andrews, Colum 
bus; R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; cins, Cleveland; Carl Boesel, 
New Bremen; M. D. Carrington, Toledo; W. H. Neff, Cincinnati; Rev. 


A. G. Byers, Secretary, Columbus. 


f 
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RHODE ISLAND. Term of Office, Six Years 


George I. Chace, Providence, Chairman; William W. Chapin, Providence, 
Secretary; James M. Pendleton, Westerly Thomas Coggshall, Newport 
William H. Hopkins, Providence; Job Kenyon, Providence ; Lewis B. Smith, 
Nayatt Point; Alfred B. Chadsey, Wickford; Stephen R. Weeden, Provi 
| nce. 


PENNSYLVANIA, (Term of Office, Five Years 


Mahlon H. Dickinson, Philadelphia, President; Heister Clymer, Reading ; 
la wis Peterson, Jr., All gheny : George Bulloc k, Conshohocken, Montgomery 
County; James S. Biddle, Philadelphia; John H. Chalfant, Allegheny; one 


vacancy; Diller Luther, M.D., Reading, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS. (Term of Office, Five Years 

G. S. Robinson, Sycamore, President; J. C. Corbus, Mendota; J. M 
Gould, Moline; J. N. McCord, Vandalia; W. A. Grimshaw, Pittsfield; Rev. 
Fred. H. Wines, Springfield, Secretary. 

WISCONSIN Term of Office, Five Years. 

Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard, President William W. “Reed, M. D., 
Jefferson, Vice-President; Hiram H. Giles, Madison; J. H. Vivian, M. D., 
Mineral Point; Mrs. E. B. Fairbanks, Milwaukee; Prof. A. O. Wright, 
Madison, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN. (Term of Office, Six Years. 


Charles I. Walker, Detroit, Chairman; Charles M. Croswell, Governor, 
ex-officio member, Adrian; M. 8. Crosby, Grand Rapids; Rt. Rev. George D. 
Gillespie, Grand Rapids; E. H. Van Deusen, M. D., Kalamazoo; Henry W. 


Lord, Detroit, Secretary. 
KANSAS. Ferm of Office, Years. 
Edwin Knowles. Sabetha, Chairman; C. E. Faulkner, Salina, Secretary 
A. T. Sharpe, Ottawa, Treasurer; J. L. Wever, M. D., Leavenworth; Gen. 
‘ke es Taylor, Hutchinson 
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[The Massachusetts Prison Commission, as re-organized in 1879, consists 
of five members, who hold office for five years; its Secretary is not a mem- 
ber of the Board. The present members are: Thomas Parsons, Brookline, 
Chairman; Charles O. Chapin, Springfield; William Roberts, Waltham ; 
Mrs. Mary C. Ware, Boston; Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Boston; Warren F. 
Spalding, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Prison Commission consists of seven members, who hold 
office for three years; Francis Wayland, New Haven, Chairman. 


During the Session of July 1, the Business Committee reported 
a list of six Standing Committees, differing in number and title 
from those of former years. 


LIST OF STANDING COMMITTEES FOR THE YEAR 1880-81. 


1. Own tue Work or Boarps or State Cuarities.— Hon. R. Brinkerhoff, 
Mansfield, O.; Hon. Henry W. Lord, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Nathan Allen, 
Lowell, Mass.; Hon. Edward C. Donnelly, New York; Hon. George S. 
Robinson, Sycamore, Ill.; Hon. Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard, Wis. ; 
Prof. George I. Chace, Providence, R. I.; Hon. James 8S. Biddle, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

2. ON ORGANIZATION OF CHARITIES IN CiTIEs. — Dr. Charles FE. Cadwal- 
lader, Philadelphia; Joseph Perkins, Cleveland, O.; Robert T. Paine, Jr., 
Boston; Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, New York; Rev. S. Humphries Gurteen, 
Buffalo; Levi L. Barber, Detroit; Rev. George E. Gordon, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis; Rev. E. R. Donahoe, Pittsburg. 


” 


3. On Immigration. — Hon. J. H. Van Antwerp, Albany, N. Y.; Hon. 
George E. McGonegal, Rochester; Dr. David Rogers, New York; Dr. Henry 
B. Wheelwright, Newburyport, Mass. ; Hon. C. I. Walker, Detroit; Hon. W. 
A. Grimshaw, Pittsfield, Il.; Hon. J. W. Andrews, Columbus, Ohio.; Dr. 
Diller Luther, Reading, Pa.; Hon. J. Randolph Tucker, Va.; C. S. Watkins, 
Davenport, Ia.; Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Secretary of the Committee, Albany, 
New York. 

4, On Preventive Work AmonG Cuitpren.—Hon. John J. Bagley, 

Detroit; Hon. William P. Letchworth, Buffalo; Rev. Charles L. Brace, New 
York; Mrs. C. R. Lowell, New York; Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, Springfield, 
Mass.; Mrs. John J. Fairbanks, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. John L. Beveridge, 
Evanston, Ill.; Rev. A. G. Byers, Columbus, O.; Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, 
Rutland, Vt.; P. Caldwell, Louisville, Ky. 
5. On Crime anp Penarties. — Prof. Francis Wayland, New Haven, 
Conn.; Z. R. Brockway, Esq., Elmira, N. Y.; Rev. John L. Milligan, 
Allegheny, Pa.; Rev. Frank Russell, Mansfield, O.; Hon. R. H. Stanton, 
Maysville, Ky.; Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Boston. 


6. Ow Impeciuiry anp Iniocy.—Dr. H. B. Wilbur, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Dr. John B. Chapin, Willard, N. Y.; Robert D. McGonnigle, Esq., Allegheny, 
Pa.; Dr. J. N. Kerlin, Media, Pa.; Dr. G. A. Doren, Columbus, 0.; Dr. 
George G. Tarbell, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Springfield, Ill. 
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REPORTS FROM STATES AND PROVINCES. XX1 

The Chairman of the fifth Committee (on Crime and Penalties) 
was authorized to add three members from the Southern States ; 
and the chairmen of all the committees were authorized to fill 
vacancies. 

Rev. Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois, was elected Statistical Seere- 
tary, and the following gentlemen were appointed Corresponding 
Secretaries : 

Pennsylvania—Diller Luther, Reading. 

New York—James ©. Fanning, Albany. 
Massachusetts—H. B. Wheelwright, Newburyport. 
Connecticut—George C. Llowe, West Meriden. 
Rhode Island—W. W. Chapin, Providence. 
Ohio—A. G. Byers, Columbus. 
Michigan—Henry W. Lord, Detroit. 
Wisconsin—H. Il. Giles, Madison. 

lowa—C. 8S. Watkins, Davenport. 
Illinois—George S. Robinson, Sycamore. 
Indiana—C. F. Coffin, Richmond. 

Kansas—C,. KE. Faulkner, Salina. 
Colorado—T. N. Haskell, Denver. 
Kentucky—W. M. Bechner, Winchester 
Texas—W. E. Saunders, Austin. 
Maryland—Francis T. King, Baltimore. 
Nebraska—J. E. North, Columbus. 


REPORTS FROM STATES AND PROVINCES. 


The preliminary work having been arranged, and the order of 
business settled, the President said : 

By the rules adopted, each State, as it is called, is entitled 
to ten minutes, and no more. The delegates from any State ean 
(livide its time as they see fit. The reason for adopting this rule 
is, that there are nearly twenty States here represented, and it is 
necessary to go through the whole list. I will first call upon Dr. 
Luther, of Pennsylvania, to give the progress of our work in his 
State since the Conference met in Chicago. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr. Luther, General Agent of the Board for this State, reported 

a synopsis of facts and figures pertaining to the different depart- 


ments of the work of that Board. Satisfactory progress in char- 
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itable and correctional work had been made during the past year. 
Pennsylvania now has seven hospitals for the insane, four of which 
are owned wholly by the State, one is patronized by the State, and 
is partially under its control, and two are under the direction and 
management of incorporated companies. All these hospitals are 
occupied, except one which is not fully completed. Including the 
hospital department of Blockley Almshouse, in Philadelphia, accom- 
modations for the proper care and treatment of the insane, of all 
classes, will have been provided for 4,400 persons, which includes 
the entire insane class, excepting 1,500 who yet remain in the 
sixty almshouses of the State. Of the latter, it may be stated 
that most of them have, in the earlier periods of their attacks, 
received the benefit of regular treatment in the State hospitals, 
and, upon being found incurable, and needing asylum care only, 
were re-transferred to the almshouses of the respective districts 
from which they came. To a large extent they are quiet and 
harmless. Some are capable of self-care, and of doing household 
and outdoor work. Others are sunk in the lowest forms of 
dementia. In many of the counties, hospital buildings, connected 
with the almshouses, provided with modern conveniences, and 
suitably arranged, have been erected, with the intention of main- 
taining the classes just named. In some instances large expendi- 
tures have been incurred for this purpose, the policy being to 
retain all such, — both on the ground of economy, and of care and 
comfort, — on the plea that all which can be done for their benefit 
can be as well done in these institutions, as it is apt to be done in 
the crowded wards of State hospitals. 

For the treatment of other defective classes, —the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, and feeble-minded children, —the system pur- 
sued in Pennsylvania may be considered peculiar. The Society 
of Friends, at an early period, established institutions for their 
sare and training, to which State aid has been granted liberally. 
A certain number of the indigent of each class receive their bene- 
fits, the State paying a per capita rate, annually, for the purpose. 
This system gives entire satisfaction. The several institutions, 
under the direction of their Boards of Managers, are conducted 
with economy and efficiency. Of the 2,200 deaf and dumb in the 
State of Pennsylvania, only about 400 are placed under institu- 
tional care. The statistics of the other two classes, both as to 


the total number and the proportion who receive the benefits of 
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regular care, are very similar, showing how largely these classes 
are retained among their friends, or are totally neglected. The 
Legislature of the State has not altogether overlooked the im- 
portance of making provision on a larger scale for their benefit. 
An Act, passed several years ago, provides, that whenever there 
are eight or more deaf and dumb persons in a school district, a 
special teacher may be employed at the expense of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. ‘The demand for additional accom- 
modations for the other defectives will, no doubt, be made in due 
time. 

Large additional accommodations have already been made, or 
are in progress, for the custody of the criminal class. Improve- 
ments are making by which the capacity of our penitentiaries will 
be much enlarged. In order to assure the success of a proper 
system of discipline, this had become a necessity no longer to be 
disregarded. Very little that is favorable can be said of our 
county jail system. In twenty-two of the counties prisons of 
proper arrangement have been built, which admit of being con- 
ducted on a correct system of rules and regulations. In some of 
these, separate confinement is enforced, and inglustrial employment 
enjoined. In many other counties the prisons are used as mere 
lock-ups for the detention of persons until after trial, when, if 
convicted, they are sent to the penitentiaries or the workhouse. 

I will not undertake to bring into view the very large number 
of charitable and reformatory institutions which are organized 
by associations or individuals, and mainly supported by contribu- 
tions obtained by their efforts. They are nearly all incorporated, 
and are among the most useful in the State. <A large amount of 
private pecuniary assistance is derived, also, from benevolent 
citizens, who enter these extensive fields of labor and contribute 
their time and money to benevolent work. In this way the Com- 
monwealth is relieved of a part of its burden, while the hearts of 
those whose sympathies are enlisted in the noble work, are richly 
repaid, by the unnumbered blessings they bestow on others. 

The extent of the work in Pennsylvania (not including service 
by associations and individuals above referred to), and its cost, 
may be seen by the tabular statement, which is appended to these 
remarks. 
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THe Orpinary EXPENSES OF VARIOUS PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTIONS FOR 
1879; THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF INMATES, THE WHOLE POPULATION, 
AND THE COST PER CAPITA. 


Penite ntiaries $251,763 90 | 2,647 1,859 $135 42 
Insane Hospitals* 264,015 29 | 2,002 | 1,430.7 I84 53 
Friends Asylum... .| £1,600 72 122 87 178 17 
Pennsylvania Hospital . | 188,852 00 619 113 157 27 
Philadelphia Hospital . 114,302 50 1,199 997.8 114 57 
County Prisons ‘ 478,162 71 50,798 5080 94 13 
Workhouse . ~ 50,874 13 2 549 164 109 65 
House of C orrection : 175,938 81 oor 999 176 11 
Reformatories . 153,915 09 1,367 | 874 176 33 
Training School . 53,818 21 348 306 175 87 
Deaf and Dumb 98,902 21 449 399 247 88 
Blind . 57,690 3 236 195 95 85 
Almshouses . 1,291,227 94 20,310 10,000 


rds 


In addition to the above expenses, there was $522,752 
for outdoor relief; and $ 
almshouses and outside, 


.79 paid 
246,745.02 ing! for the township poor, in 
—at the rate of $2.00 a week. 

Rey. J. L. Miuiean of Allegheny, estan I have noth- 
ing special to add to what Dr. Luther has said in regard to the 
matters penal and reformatory, as well as to the care of the insane 
of Western Pennsylvania, but simply to state this, concerning the 
penal institutions. We are building a new Western Penitentiary, 
three miles from the old one, down the Ohio river, and we expect 
that with the help of the Board of State Charities we shall have a 
model prison, on the associated labor plan, within a very few years. 
We have been getting on very quietly and very well. All our 
prisoners are employed. We believe in remunerative labor. We 
have now a less number of prisoners in Western Pennsylvania 
than we have had at the same season of the year for the past few 
years ; and the care of the Board of State Charities in regard to 
our penal institutions has been continued with efliciency and with 
some very marked characteristics in the past year. Their last 
Annual Report, however, contains some calculations which do not 
do the Western Penitentiary full justice. But as to the whole of 
the general subjects which we came here to discuss, Pennsylvania 
stands almost where she stood last year. 


*The Harrisburg, Dixmont and Danville Hospitals, only, are here meant 
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REPORTS FROM STATES AND PROVINCES. 
WISCONSIN. — BY MR. Hl. H. GILES. 

I‘am not so well prepared as I should be. The member of our 
Board whose duty it was to make the report is not present. 
Wisconsin has two insane hospitals. The State Hospital has cost 
for construction $672,000, — provides for 560 patients, and the 
current expenses last year were $102,000. 

The Northern Hospital cost $680,840,— provides for 555 
patients, — current expenses last year $120,278. We have an 
Industrial (reform) School for boys ; the buildings have cost about 
$170,000. It cares for 425 boys, and the current expenses last 
year were $56,000. Our State Prison contains a convict popula- 
tion of about 300. We had an institution for the education of 
the blind, which was burned in 1874, and rebuilt ata cost of 
$160,000. It provides for about 75 pupils, and the current 
expenses last year were $18,000. The Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb cares for about 150 pupils, at an annual cost of about 
$30,000. The main building was burned last year, and detached 
buildings are being erected to supply its place. 

We have no particular change to report in the charities of Wis- 
consin; matters are improving from year to year. ‘The last Legis- 
lature changed the law under which persons were committed to 
our insane hospitals by providing for a trial by jury. There was 
in impression abroad among our people that injustice was done in 
some cases; that the law was taken advantage of by designing 
persons, to commit those not insane. ‘The law now provides for a 
trial by jury on the application of the person supposed to be insane, 
or any friend or relative of such person ; but not in all cases; the 
law is not mandatory, except when an application is made to the 
county judge for a jury. The Legislature adopted the views of 
the State Board of Charities in this regard, and although it has 
been three months or more since the law went into effect, I have 
not heard of a single jury trial, and it has allayed the public 
apprehension that persons not insane may be committed to our 
hospitals. The State Hospital, by a re-arrangement of some of its 
parts, and a small enlargement last year, was given an increased 
capacity of about 120. The Milwaukee County Asylum, just 
completed and occupied, has a capacity for about 300 insane 
patients, so that the pressure upon our hospitals has been removed. 
Yet with the increase of insanity, additional room will soon be 


needed, 
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It is becoming a serious question with us, what shall be done 
with our insane, and also whether we have reached the wisest 
method of caring for them? There are some insane yet remaining 
in the poorhouses, and after a personal visit to all the poorhouses 
of the State twice, during the last two years, I am satisfied that, 
as a rule, the class of insane remaining in them are as well cared 
for, at a small expense, as the same class are in our hospitals. 
I would remark here, incidentally, that our poorhouses have been 
greatly improved since the organization of the State Board of 
Charities and Reform. They now rank with the average homes of 
the people in cleanliness, good order, and economy of manage- 
ment; buildings have been improved, overseers have been 
changed, and a humane class of men and women are now in charge. 
It is true we have had some trouble. Some of the county boards 
are so economical that they run into stinginess; our State 
Board, in its reports, does not hesitate to tell the truth, and often- 
times it is not flattering to the county boards: but our reports 
circulate among the people, and in some cases the entire admin- 
istration of the poorhouses has been changed. Our work has 
been mainly directed to the improvement of the jails and poor- 
houses of the State. While we have general supervision of the 
State institutions, they are under the special control of local 
boards of trustees and managers. We simply supervise them, in 
a general way; but we have made it a rule to visit all the jails 
and poorhouses, either by a member of the board or its secretary, 
each year, and report their condition. Our visits are never 
announced beforehand. The influence exerted has been very 
marked, and the parties interested watch anxiously for our 
report, and are solicitous that these county institutions should 
merit a good word from us. While the State Board has no further 
power than to report and recommend what it thinks ought to be 
done, I think that, except in a few special cases, the moral 
power we exert goes further in carrying out the views of the 
Board than would special provisions of law. 

Our Industrial School for Girls, organized some years ago by 
the ladies of Milwaukee, is now in a building erected by an 
appropriation from the State Treasury, —the city of Milwaukee 
donating the grounds. The Superintendent of the School is with 
us as a member of this Conference. The Legislature last winter 
made an appropriation for an enlargement of the building. 
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Our Industrial School for Boys is and has been a great success ; 
having now about 425 between the ages of 10 and 21 years. It 
is a turning point between the street and crime, and a home. It 
arrests the criminally inclined on the downward grade towards 
the prison, and starts them on the upward grade to respectable 
and virtuous manhood. The smallness of our prison population, 
we think, is largely due to what this school has done for our boys. 
Our State Prison we regard as one of the best reformatory insti- 
tutions in the Northwest, if not in the United States; and while I 
used to sympathize fully in the opinion so eloquently expressed 
last night, 1 will say that the State of Wisconsin lets its prisoners 
labor by contract. While we were greatly opposed to the system, 
a bill was drawn, so well guarded in its provisions, that we did 
not oppose its passage through the Legislature. We were willing 
to see the experiment tried. Formerly the State manufactured 
furniture with machinery, and it was found an expensive job. A 
contract was made with M. D. Wells & Co., of Chicago, by which 
the labor of the convicts was leased, at 40 cents per day, to be 
used in making boots and shoes. ‘The agents of the contractors 
have nothing to do with the prisoners but to direct the work; the 
State agents have entire control. The prison keepers have an eye 
upon the convicts at all times. The warden, guards, and keepers 
are all employed by the State, and the contractors’ agents and 
employés can be discharged by the prison authorities, at any time, 
for any interference with the convicts, or violation of rules. We 
have watched the experiment with interest, and are well satisfied 
with its operation. 

The Milwaukee House of Correction underwent an investigation 
last fall, and a most disgraceful condition of things was found to 
have existed for a long time, — that the treatment of convicts had 
been barbarous, and severity the rule in the management of the 
prison. The result of the investigation was a change of the 
oflicials in charge, and it is now fairly reformatory in its work. 

My time has expired, yet I have not been able to condense into 
ten minutes all I desired to say about our public charities, and 
have not alluded to our many private institutions that are doing so 


much for the dependent classes. 
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KENTUCKY.— BY R. H. STANTON. 


The Prestpent: We have a State represented this year that we 


have often wished to hear from in our Conference, — the State of 


Kentucky. We have this year several delegates from Kentucky. 
I have not been informed on whom I should eall, but I will ask 
Dr. Stanton to report for his State. 

Judge R. H. Sranron: I have had the honor of being called 
almost everything but ‘* doctor” [laughter]; I am not a doctor. 


About the first incident that I can now remember, in the story of 


my long life, was my employment upon the big Penitentiary at 
Greenleaf’s Point, Washington City. I helped to build that 
structure when I had not yet arrived at majority. I was then 
an expert mechanic,— my father having been one before me, 
and thinking it wise to teach me the trade which he had chosen. 
I went to Kentucky very shortly afterward; and that was all I 
have had to do with prisons,— except during the year that I 
served the country in all, or nearly all the jails North as a 
political prisoner; because at the opening of the war they 
thought I was a dangerous man, and they ordered me to the rear. 
But I now have the honor, myself and two other gentlemen from 
Kentucky, to have been designated by the Governor, under an Act 
of the last Legislature, to consider the question of establishing a 
new penitentiary in that State; and to recommend plans and 
furnish specifications for the building of a penitentiary. We have 
also been constituted a committee to consider and recommend a 
system of prison discipline; and for that purpose we were sent to 
this Conference by the Governor of Kentucky. We have come 
simply as learners, to get facts and gain information about the 
best plans for prisons and the best rules for prison discipline. It 
is a part of our duty to visit the Eastern prisons whenever we can ; 
and gain all possible information that will aid us in determining 
the best plans and regulations for our new penitentiary. 

We have in our State a prison that was established at the early 
organization of the government (1798), and it is unfortunately so 
situated as to be right in the heart of the municipality of Frank- 
fort. There is no room; it is a confined, narrow place; and, in 
the last eight or nine years, there has been a great deal of sickness 
among the prisoners, and there is great mortality among them. I 
suppose that an average of ten per cent. of the prisoners died in a 
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single year. This is due in some degree to improper drainage and 
insuflicient ventilation. The mortality was so great as to cause a 
cood deal of excitement in Kentucky. Our Governor gave the 
State, in his message, a full account of the prison, which stimulated 
the Legislature to take some action. ‘The inmates of our peni- 
tentiary were put together, two or three in a cell about nine feet 
long, with scarcely room to turn round in, and the men were so 
doubled up in these little cells, no wonder they died! We desire 
to get as much information as we can to embody in our report to 
the Governor ; and we intend visiting a number of prisons in the 
Kast. 

Among our State charities we have three lunatic asylums; they 
are well managed, and we are proud of them. We have an asylum 
for the blind, for the deaf and dumb, and also an asylum for feeble- 
minded children, where a large number are cared for, and where 
they are susceptible of improvement; they are carefully looked 
after and taught. ‘There are charitable institutions in all the large 
cities, also; in Louisville they have the House of Reform and 
Refuge. Mr. W. N. Webb and Mr. P. Caldwell are here, repre- 
senting those institutions, and they can tell you their condition 
better than I can. I have never been at either, and know nothing 
of their management. However Kentucky may have been in the 
past, the interest awakened in this matter has now made the 
people alive to the importance of the subject, which will, no doubt, 
result in great good. We shall build a new penitentiary, and I 
propose doing all in my power to have it built on the best and 
ost approved plan, such as all the experience of the past has 
shown to be best and wisest; and we will take care to have it 


maintained and managed in the most skilful manner. 


INDIANA.-——BY C. F. AND R. M. COFFIN 


Mr. Cnartes F. Corrin: I had hoped that my coadjutor, 
Governor Hendricks, would be here to present the report for 
Indiana, as he is more familiar with the details than lam. But 1 
will state that Indiana has benevolent institutions of which we 
have reason to be proud. They are, perhaps, as creditable and 


well conducted as those of any State in the Union, and the Sj stem 


in some of them is all that could be desired, though, no doubt, 
some might be largely improved. 


We have an insane asylum, which has about 700 inmates, — a 
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new building just completed, which is said to be admirably adapted 
to its purpose; a deaf and dumb asylum, with about 375 inmates ; 
and a blind asylum with about 135 inmates. All of these institu- 
tions are supported out of the State treasury. We have a new 
idiotic asylum, or an asylum for weak-minded children, which las 
been commenced within the last year or two. It has about 20 
inmates at present, and is making a very fair opening. There is 
also a home for soldiers’ children, containing about 200; and in 
several counties the children have been removed from the poor- 
houses to homes provided for them by the county authorities. 

The poor of the counties are provided for in two methods : first, 
through the township trustees, bv outdoor relief; and second, in 
the poorhouses of the several counties. Of these we cannot say a 
great deal. I wish we could say something better. However, I 
think they are improving. 

We have two penitentiaries, one at Michigan City and one at 
Jeffersonville. There are about 700 convicts at Michigan City, 
and perhaps five or six hundred at Jeffersonville. The Michigan 
City prison is well constructed, well ventilated, and reasonably 
well managed; that in Jeffersonville is entirely unsuitable for a 
prison ; and the whole prison system of the State needs changing. 
We hope to bring about some change in a short time. As to our 
county jails, perhaps the least said the better. They are, however, 
much like the jails in most of the States represented here. We have 
a reformatory for girls and one for boys. We have calabooses in 
the various cities, many of them small affairs, and not such as they 
should be. 

I need not take more time, except simply to say that there is a 
large body of persons in the State who are deeply interested in the 
progress making in these institutions. A bill passed our last 
Legislature which would have greatly improved our State Prison, 
but, unfortunately, through an error of the enrolling clerk, did not 
reach the Governor in constitutional time, and hence failed to 
become a law. ; 

We must say for our State authorities that they are interested 

‘in all these institutions, and render all the assistance in conducting 
them properly which they can do; and that the tendency of public 
opinion is largely towards improvement in that kind of work. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mrs. C. F. Corrix: I am glad of the privilege of representing 
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the women of Indiana. We have a Woman’s Prison there, and a 
Girls’ Reformatory in connection (in separate wings, but under the 
same administration), which is entirely in the control of women, 
in its finances, its labor department, and in the improvement, 
spiritually and physically, of the inmates. We do not have so 
many inmates there at present as we have had. I cannot tell you 
whether we have done our work so well that we are clearing up the 
State, or whether it is because they have no confidence in our 
abilities. Day before yesterday, we had fifty-six inmates in our 
prison department. Eight of these are women under life sentence 
for murder. Some of them are very debased, but we have met 
with no difficulties which we have not been able to surmount. We 
have in our reformatory department 156 girls, so crowded that we 
ure obliged to turn them out more rapidly than is desirable, since 
we have no option about receiving them. The State has given us 
permission to reform these, and I am proud to say for our State 
that it does not sentence them to hard labor; but our commission 
is to take these women and girls and reform them. We, however, 
keep them very diligently and laboriously at work, as a means of 
reformation, at the same time recognizing the fact that we must 
mainly rely upon the religion of Jesus Christ for their reformation. 
Our institution is not so large but that we are able to keep an 
oversight of them after they leave, and render them assistance as 
needed ; and it is made the duty of our superintendent to corres- 
pond with all these. She visited and corresponded with them all 
in August last, and at that time 82 per cent. of those in the prison 
department and 78 per cent. in the reformatory were doing well. 
We think we have succeeded pretty well in what the State has 
given us to do, viz., the reformation of the women and girls. 
Financially, our Governor says we have done well. The total 
cost of an inmate in our institution, including everything for which 
the State expends money, — clothing, food, oflicers’ and managers’ 
salaries, repairs and improvements, is 28 cents and 6 mills a 
day during the year. We have no indebtedness ; every month we 
close our accounts, and are careful to keep within our appropria- 
tion. We are seeking to show the world what woman can do for 
woman. f[Applause. | 

We have, in connection with our institution, a good school, in 
which —— Ihow much time have I, Mr. Sanborn? 

The Presipenr: I never look at my watch when a lady is talk- 


| Laughter. | 
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Mrs. Corrin: We are careful to give our inmates a good educa- 
tion. We get very few girls in the reformatory who have much 
education, or who had been taught to labor. As their minds are 
cultivated and furnished with food for thought, their hands trained 
to skilled labor and love for it, and Christ formed within the soul, 
we know we are building upon a good foundation, and have great 


hopes of success. [Applause.] Now, with regard to the labor of 


these women and girls, we are not careful to make money. Our 
object is to reform. We take them and teach them housework, — 
how to be good cooks, good chambermaids, and everything of that 
kind, — so that when they go out they will love to labor and know 
how to perform it well; and hence we have but little difficulty in 
getting them places. They are engaged sometimes months before- 
hand, in our prison department, particularly. 


COLORADO. — BY PROF. HASKELL. 


In Colorado, as you all know, we live several thousand feet 
nearer Heaven than the rest of you. [Langhter. | 

The Presipent: For the present. [Continued laughter. | 

We live, as it were, under the eaves of the world. I suppose the 
young, Centennial State of Coiorado, receives more graduates from 
the penitentiaries of the United States, than any other State in 
the galaxy. They come to us in an assumed name, in most cases, 
and we have to deal with them in the rough and in the smooth, 
and take them as we get them. We are not, therefore, without 
reformatory, correctional and charitable institutions. What I have 
said of those who have been inmates of penitentiaries, might be 
said of many of those who come to us to make their fortunes. 
Many of the poor come to Colorado, thinking because our air is 
clear and pure they can live there, and grow rich and opulent. 
We have natives in Colorado not penitentiary graduates, not 
paupers from the older States, but they are the wards of the 
Nation, who consider their privileges superior and above all the 
people in the land. But we are not here to consider the Indian 
question today. 

We have an institution for the insane. I speak of that first, 
because they have my first sympathy. I remember, when a young 
man, visiting an institution for the insane in the State of New 
York, when a venerable friend of mine, whom I accompanied, 
while passing through the halls, was suddenly confronted by a 
young woman with a brow like a Webster, her face radiant, and 
eyes shining like the stars. With one hand aloft, and the thin, 
bony fingers of the other raised to his face, she said, ‘* Did you 
ever thank God for your reason?” He said, ** 1 fear I never did.” 
** You had better,” said she, and then darted back into her dark 
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recess. I saw once a poor old man chained with both hands to 
the floor. ‘That was on Friday. On Saturday there was a change 
in the administration, the staples were torn from the floor, and 
the handeufts taken from his wrists, and when he arose on Sunday 
morning, and beheld the sun, the air of the maniac gradually dis- 
appeared, and his countenance beamed with happiness ; it seemed 
like the smile of God; and, as he walked up and down the halls 
of the institution, he would occasionally ery out, ** Oh, how beau- 


tiful;: Oh, how good is God!” We have an insane asylum that 


will not accommodate all our lunatics. We have a penitentiary 
at Canyon City, suitably located, faithfully constructed, and 
efliciently managed. We have a mute asylum, established in 1874. 
I cannot give you the precise number of inmates—TI think be- 
tween thirty and forty. From what I have seen there, the miracles 
of Christ are being rewrought in giving sight to the blind, hearing 
to the deaf, and speech to the dumb. We have no blind asylum, 
yet there are several inmates who are doubly unfortunate, and I 
can conceive, scarcely, of a more unfortunate being than one who 
is deaf and dumb and blind. We have the ordinary houses for the 
poor in a few of our counties 

Colorado is a State of magnificent distances, like the Federal 
Capital as a city, and we have not all our counties yet filled with 
people, so that we have no poorhouses in all of them; but, there 
are several that are well supplied with inmates, and well supported 
by the State by direct tax, and managed by the kindest persons 
that can be selected. The county jails are, of course, supported 
by the counties, and we have none where the inmates can take ofl 
the doors and run away with them. Iam sorry to say, however, 
that we have no provision for the moral encouragement of inmates, 
either in the penitentiary or the jail. We have neither chaplain 
nor adviser for the spiritual or moral encouragement of men 
under sentence. We have no labor school. We need a labor 
school for boys, and hope to have one soon. Had I time, I would 
give a brief illustration, showing the importance of this in the 
city of Denver. [Cries of * go on.” | We had some youthful 
** hoodlums”’ who thought it would be a good thing to smash in 
the windows of the Chinese. Three or four of these were arrested, 
and put on trial. It was not proven, conclusively, that they were 
the leaders, but we had them, and must pass some sentence upon 
them. If we sent them to the county jail, they would be spotted 
for life. We advised the judge to pass a nominal sentence, or a 
light fine, but to give them a severe reprimand, which, on account 
of their extreme youthfulness, he did, by obliging them to report 
to the court for sentence at nine o’clock for three days in succes- 
sion, and charging them, at last, never again to be guilty of a 
similar offence. [Applause. | 
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TEXAS.— BY DR. SAUNDERS. 


This is the first time our State has been represented, and I had 
but little idea of the character of report that would be required ; 
yet I feel that I ought to make some excuse for our State in regard 
toaremark of the retiring President, last night. He has con- 
trasted Texas with the ** bloated bond-holding State of Massa- 
chusetts.” Our people, at the end of the civil war, were im- 
poverished, and our State treasury empty, entirely, and though we 
were poor, we owed much. He alluded to our vast extent of 
territory, that would make from seven to ten States as large as 
Ohio. ‘There are perhaps nineteen out of every twenty acres in 
that State which are a burden to the owners. It is uncultivated 
land, and pays no taxes; consequently, it is unfair to make any 
contrast between Texas and Massachusetts, or Ohio, in regard to 
the extent of its territory. In addition to that, we have about 
600 miles of frontier to protect from the Indians, on our border ; 
and about one-third of our State taxes have gone to protect our 
frontiers from the scalping-knife of the savages. Notwithstanding 
all this, Texas is making some progress in the way of charitable 
institutions. We have a lunatic asylum with about 275 inmates, 
and a capacity of 365. We have added some improvements to our 
institutions. The deaf and dumb asylum has about sixty-five 
pupils; the blind asylum about eighty-five. All three were im- 
proved during the last year, when we added about fifty per cent. 
to their capacity. 

In regard to our criminal institution, the State penitentiary, — 
we have pursued the cheapest system, because we were compelled 
to do so. Our prison was not large enough to hold the criminals 
that have been poured into our State since the war. We are 
building now another penitentiary, and by the first of next Jan- 
uary it will be completed, and then the managers mean to confine 
all the inmates within the walls of the penitentiary, which is in the 
eastern part of the State, two hundred miles distant from the old 
one, and it is designed to give employment of some kind to all of 
the convicts. Iam not prepared with statistics in regard to our 
institutions. 


ILLINOIS. — BY W. A. GRIMSHAW. 


The State Board of Charities of Illinois, has honored your 
speaker with authority to represent to you the condition of the 
charitable institutions of Ilinois, and to suggest what the views of 
those charged with the superintendence of the charities of that State 
ure, on the topics presented by this report. ‘The demands upon 
the treasury of the State, through our public institutions, are in- 
creasing, commensurate with the great growth of our population. 
This leads our Board of Charities closely to scrutinize every outlet 
or source of expenditure, and we commend to you the studies 
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embracing a period of five years, of the disbursements for thi 
benevolent institutions of our State, copies of which have been 
transmitted to your Boards of Charities. It will be seen from 
them, that notwithstanding the increased numbers of those under 
charge of our State, in the form of institutions for the Insane 
and the several single institutions for the Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb, Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Feeble-Minded and Reform 
School as well as the Eye and Ear Infirmary, the average per capita 
expense has not increased; and that although the appropriations 
hy the Legislature have been very liberal, yet that by the wise and 
honest supervision of the local boards of trustees of those insti- 
tutions, the sums given have been ample, and even in excess of 
actual needs. 

The existence of a central supervisory authority, contrasting the 
expenditures of the respective institutions, is doubtless beneficial, 
and the expense of the Board of Charities is more than compen- 
sated in the economy and judicious system pursued in the several 
iten and to 
ive, hy the 
liberality of our legislation, been enabled to keep in good repair 


institutions ; the reports from them serving to enligl 
vuide each the other. ‘The institutions enumerated, | 
aud to improve in many beneficial respects, as well as to beautify 
the institutions and grounds, and to provide for the safe keeping 
and comfort of the inmates. 
Since our last report to you, the Central Insane Hospital at 
: Jacksonville, by the erection of a spacious and handsome amuse- 
ment hall, by other improvements on the premises, and by an 
engine house, with ample engines and machinery and outbuildings 
for domestic purposes, has added to the comfort of inmates and of 
employés. In the treatment of the insane we have formerly re- 
ported to the Conference that Illinois has directed the trial of 
detached buildings or cottages. At Elgin, the Northern Insane 
Hospital has two such buildings in use, with results, so far, inducing 
the Board to desire thorough and careful trial of this plan, as 
possibly conducing to economy and likely to cive beneficial results 
to patients. At Kankakee, the Eastern Insane Hospital occupied 
its main building in January last; and the outbuildings, or de- 
tached wards, four in all, are drawing to completion. 

There are incidental expenses necessarily connected with the use 
of these detached buildings, which will add to the cost of them. 
Food supplies, and artificial light as well as water must be afforded, 
it is contended by the trustees, by proper communication with the 
centre sources or works, in each of the respective departments, 
used by the main structure, for its supply; and large outlays are 
necessary therefor. Heat may be furnished in each detached 
ward from its own means of supply. The problem of economy, in 
these lesser detached structures, for the homes of patients, is not 
easily solved, in view of the suggestions just made. If restoration 


to reason, the prime object, is promoted by the detached Ss) stem of 
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buildings, as more congenial to home life, then a great desidera- 
tum will be attained. 

The Southern Insane Hospital, a large and sightly edifice, has 
extended its kitchen, and has increased the facilities, in many of 
the departments, for carrying on the necessary daily working of the 
institution ; and, by a new fire apparatus, has added to its safe- 
guards; has increased and improved the modes of water supply, 
and by many minor improvements added to the works. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Jacksonville, con- 
spicuous for its extensive grounds and buildings, its superior 
school house, in a building detached from the residence building, 
has projected cottages for its junior pupils, and has one of them in 
very satisfactory operation. The appropriations provide for two 
fire escapes, a new laundry, a new horse barn and other essential 
expenditures, in excess of ordinary expenditures. In this institu- 
tion thermostats have been placed, as well as telephones. 

The well appointed Institution for the Blind at Jacksonville has 
received liberal appropriations to add to the efliciency and comfort 
of its departments. ‘The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, which is very 
neatly and carefully managed, has had liberal appropriations for 
ordinary purposes, and for an increase of its library. ‘The Eye and 
Ear Intirmary at Chicago, is carried on with great economy, and is 
of inestimable advantage as a benevolent institution, and has 
received suflicient appropriations. 

The State Reform School, which is charged with an important 
work, is beyond doubt producing fine effects, and by its system 
implanting industrious habits and inculeating moral principles, 
where all was vicious and devoid of principle until brought under 
the discipline of this most needed and exemplary institution. 

The Asylum for Feeble-Minded, at Lincoln,is carried on earnestly 
and successfully as a training school for a class of most pitiable 
unfortunates ; it has received large appropriations for repairs and 
for strengthening the original structure, which is very capacious 
and beautifully located. This institution has caused us much 
solicitude. We question the feasibility of mental education to the 
extent that firm and zealous friends of the pupils desire to carry it. 
Is there not a limit in that direction necessary for economy? but 
may there not be still a hopeful and useful field of physical culture, 
so as to enable the pupils to become respectable inoffensive mem- 
bers of families, and, to some extent but not, perhaps, entirely, 
self-supporting ? 

Our Board of Charities has almost invariably recommended 
appropriations less than those asked by the institutions, and yet, 
when the Legislature has followed our recommendation, it has been 
proved that the sums given were, in most instances, adequate for 
the purposes designated. All our institutions of charity, in the 
last year, show by exhibits that they are judiciously managed, and 
that economy is practiced ; and yet we are sensible from inspection 
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that no diminution exists in the comfort and efliciency of the 
institutions. 

A communication from the Board of Charities of the State of 
New York was received by us, a few months since, on the subject 
of alien paupers, and other public subjects of charge, to which the 
Ilinois Board responded in sympathy with the views of New York, 


and also adopted a resolution refer! ne the subject to the senators 


in Congress and to members of the Hlouse of Representatives for 
the necessary legislation. 
It is probable the subject must become one of international 


treaties. 


MICHIGAN. — BY MR. LORD. 


Since the last Conference the State of Michigan has had no ses- 


sion of its Legislature, and there is, therefore, no change in its 
legislation in regard to its correctional and charitable establishments. 
The legislative session of 1878-9 provided for a Reform School fon 


} 


Girls. an institution that has been much needed in the State {o1 


many years. A commission appointe | for the purpose have selected 
location, and the building is under contract and will be in opera- 
tion within the next year. At the same legislative session, an 
appropriation was made for a new Institution for the Blind. ‘They 
have been, heretofore, taught and provided for with the deaf and 
dumb, in the same establishment. ‘This association in the first 
place was injudicious, and has never worked to advantage. ‘The 
new institution is located at Lansing, and is nearly ready for 
occupancy. 

Our two hospitals for the insane are full, in excess of thei 
capacity, and little more than one-half of the insane are provided 
for in State institutions. The next Legislature will have to consider 
the subject, and a plan of providing for the chronic cases, at a lowe1 
rate of expenditure for structure of asylum, and of attendance, 
will be discussed. For the class of cases in which there is even 
remote prospect of cure, the State has ample provision fol many 
years to come. The important question is, to what extent these 
facilities shall be devoted to chronic cases to the exclusion of recent 
cases? Shall the State provide for all cases at the same expense 
per capita, or shall it attempt a classification, and distinguish 
between hospitals and asylums, and provide for these, respectively, 
according to what is hoped or expected of them. 

Our Reform School for Boys, at Lansing, has in attendance about 


325 boys, all committed for penal offences, but the school has been 
at prived of all its old prison features — walls removed, all gratings 


taken from windows, guards dispensed with, and nothing now 
relied upon to restrain the boys from departure, except their own 
parole of honor, and their interest in the institution and its teachers. 
If any do escape, they are captured and returned, if possible ; but 
there are fewer attempts at escape than under the old prison 
discipline, 
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Some three years ago the military drill was introduced into this 
school with very important advantage to the boys. The boys are 
provided with real guns, organized into two companies, and are 
almost perfect in the manual of arms. On public occasions they 
are permitted to parade with other military companies, and no boy 
has ever abused the privilege. 

The State Public School, at Coldwater, is able to keep the poor- 
houses very nearly cleared of all such children as are of teachable 
condition, and of sound bodily health. These it holds in transitu, 
awaiting adoption in families, and, in the meantime, affords them 
all the educational and domestic training bestowed upon children 
in well-to-do families. This school has about 300 pupils, divided 
into families of twenty-five or thirty, each with its cottage and 
matron ; all, however, meet for meals, and for school purposes, in 
one central building. This school is properly regarded as a mode! 
of its kind, both at home and abroad. 

The Board of Corrections and Charities in our State has always 
been non-partisan — the Governor appointing its members, inditfer- 
ently, from both the leading political parties. 


IOWA. — BY MISS M. A. CLEAVES, M. D. 


During the last biennial period but little of interest has transpired 
in the history of the penal, charitable and reformatory institutions 
of Iowa. The number of inmates in the different State establish- 
ments was 2,262, at the time of the biennial report to the Governor, 
in November, 1879: an increase of 172 over the number reported 
in 1877. Aside from those under State supervision, there are (as 
nearly as can be estimated in lieu of any means of obtaining definite 
numbers) about 1300 who are under the care of the local, or 
county authorities; giving us a total, at the least estimate, of 
3,562 dependents and delinquents in the State. Of those under 
State supervision, there are in the two State Prisons, 533; two 
Hospitals for the Insane, 952; Girls’ Reform School, 65; Boys’ 
Reform School, 175; Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, 142 ; 
Orphan’s Home, 130; College for the Blind, 107; Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, 178. 

With but a capacity of 800, at the most, our hospitals for the 
insane contain nearly 950 patients, while there are, it is estimated, 
between five and six hundred insane persons scattered throughout 
the State, most of whom are cared for in the county poorhouses. 
Forty-nine counties have accommodations for insane in their poor- 
houses; six counties having made provisions for their incurable 
insane by the erection of asylums in connection with their poor- 
houses. Merey Hospital, located at Davenport, accommodates 
about 100 patients from our own and adjoining counties. In the 
county asylums and poorhouses, the expense per capita is from 
66 cents to $7.00 per week, the average cost being $2.50. Our 
hospitals are continually overcrowded, and, as in other States, a 
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large proportion of the inmates are incurable. The Northern 
Hospital is not yet completed, but already contains nearly as many 
patients as it ought to accommodate when complete. By this 
crowded condition, and the presence of the incurable with the 
curable, the chances of many who ought to recover are either lost 
entirely or seriously injured. Our hospitals are in the main well 
mn: naged, and are under the supervision of what is known as the 
Visiting Committee to Insane Hospitals. They strongly recom- 
mended in their last report that an appropriation should be made 
for the construction of an asylum for our chronic insane, and we 
were much in hopes that the Legislature might make such an appro- 
priation ; but no action was taken, and meanwhile our hospitals, as 
curative institutions, are, to a great extent, necessarily a failure. 

rhe Asylum for the Feeble-Minded Children has 160 inmates at 
present; although in operation but four years, it is doing excel- 
lently the work for which it was designed, and has fully demon- 
strated the necessity for its existence, and its usefulness. It is 
much erowded, and needs both more land and larger buildings. 
Our College for the Blind, and Institution for the Deaf, are without 
anything of special interest to report, but are doing a good work. 
Our penitentiaries are conducted much in the same manner as in 
other States. and the convict labor is let out. The Girls’ Reform 
School, which had, during the last biennial period, a temporary 
home at Mt. Pleasant, has, by action of the last Legislature, been 
removed to a permanent and much more commodious home at 
Mitchelville, near the capital of the State. It is still short of room, 
hut much better provided for than at Mt. Pleasant, where sixty 

rls were obliged to sleep in one small dormitory ; the effect was 
felt to be terribly demoralizing. It is the endeavor of those in 
charge to teach the girls under their care industrial pursuits, and to 
find for them homes or places to work before discharging them. 
The superintendent writes me, of recent date, that they receive 
most gratifying intelligence of those thus provided for, from time to 
time. Their support fund, but eight dollars per ‘month, is felt to 
be entirely too small. The Boys’ Reform School is also doing 
eflicient work, with a large farm and abundance of room. The 
Ilome for Soldiers’ Orphans and Indigent Children, located at 
Davenport, by action of the last Legislature, received an appropri- 
ation of $16,000 for eight new brick cottages ; also, $4,000 for a new 
rick school house, and $1,300 for the maintenance of industrial 
pursuits. The cottages are now building; the Home numbers 130 
inmates. An effort was made to secure t 
the last session prohibiting the keeping of children over two years 


1e passage of a bill during 


of age in the poorhouses, and that such children as were destitute of 
proper parental or other care should be placed in the Home. It 
was not successful; and while such children may be sent to the 
Ilome, the law does not compel it, and county supervisors fail to 
have it done, in many cases, because of the expense to the county. 
Such a course cannot be too severely censured. 
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We are still without a Board of State Charities, but are hopeful of 


better things in the future. The Governor, in his last message, 
recommended the appointment of a Board of Control, and the 
doing away with the local Boards of Trustees. <A bill to that 
effect was introduced, but did not pass. It has not seemed 
possible for any agreement to be reached as to the best plan for a 
Supervisory Board; but that we need one is painfully evident. It 
is hoped that the growth of public opinion during the next biennial 
period will be such as to culminate in unanimity of opinion and 
action in regard to a State Board of Charities. 


NEBRASKA, — BY BISHOP CLARKSON. 


I was surprised in listening to the Annual Address of the Presi- 
dent that so full reports were given from many of the States, and 
sorry that our annual reports had not been forwarded. I am 
afraid that anything I can say to supplement that address will only 
be in a general way, because I am not in possession of all the 
information that should be laid before this Conference. We have 
an institution for the: blind at Nebraska City, now established 
about five years, and in which there are about 40 inmates; 
an institution for the deaf at Omaha, established about eight 
years ago, in which there are about 50 pupils; also, a reforma- 


tory for boys, now building at Kearney City, in the interior of 


Nebraska, to be opened next September. There is no school for 
girls. We have an insane hospital at Lincoln, the capital city, 
where we have accommodations for 285; I am sorry to say it is 
entirely too much crowded. On a recent visit there I was told that 
an appropriation would be asked to enlarge it. 

So far as I know, these institutions are very well managed, and 
I hear no complaint about them more than what we usually hear, 
and, so far as my information goes, they are about like your insti- 
tutions here. ‘The penitentiary and hospital are very large build- 
ings, but I don’t think Nebraska has gone to the same expense as 


some of the older States, and we now are feeling the need of 


practising economy. 
I must say I was somewhat startled, though deeply interested, 


at the strong assertions I heard with reference to the letting out of 


the prison labor by contract; and those assertions were accumu- 
lated and pressed with so much force, that I felt as though our 
young and beautiful State was about relapsing into barbarism. But 
I was very much relieved when I found that this State is also letting 
out the labor of its convicts by contract. Now, of course, there 
is something to be said upon both sides. I have not given the 
matter personal attention, and therefore cannot say much about it. 
In my visits to the prison I have found everything in good order. 
I have made inquiries about the economy of the management, and I 
have heard nothing but such complaints as would be made any how. 
We have regular, well-sustained, faithful and laborious moral and 
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religious training there. I don’t believe we have anywhere better 

arrangements for a thing of that kind than in Nebraska; and it 
: has been my business, when in the city, to preach to these con- 
victs. The meetings are really as interesting to me as any I have 
to attend in any part of my diocese. 

But I was very much struck by what the President said about 
caring for the young, and for persons not far gone in vice, and not 
confining them with the old, hardened criminal. My heart sinks 
within me when I see them so, — young persons, without a single 
trace of any crime on their countenances, forced every day to be 
with those steeped in crime, and whose countenances bear the 
marks of a most debased and degraded life. 

We have no Board of Charities in Nebraska yet, but we mean to 
have. Our public institutions are managed by the Board of Insti- 
tutions, consisting of the Governor and State oflicers ; but these all 
have so much to do, that they cannot give the subject the attention 
4 that a Board of Charities would. 


MASSACHUSETTS. — MESSRS. SANBORN, SPALDING AND TUFTS. 


The Presipent: The State of Massachusetts is represented here 
: by several delegates, and I think the time allowed Massachusetts 
may be divided something in this way: As our Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity is not represented, I will briefly state in 
behalf of that Board what seems proper; and will next call upon 
Mr. Spalding for a statement with regard to the Prison Commis- 
sion, of which he is Secretary, and then call upon another delegate, 
Colonel Tufts. 

In regard to the central supervision of our charities, nothing of 
mportance has taken place in the way of legislation since we met. 
Some slight amendment in legislation has taken place, and one or 
two very important changes have been made in the administration, 
which were touched upon by Dr. Wheelwright. The most interest- 
ing of these, at the present time, is the saving of the lives of infant 
children. The new Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity has 
settled at last the question of proper care for foundlings and 
motherless infants. The number of deaths among infants of this 
class in Massachusetts, as in other States, was enormous, and 

& did not diminish much when they were made the special care of one 

4 of our establishments, — the State Almshouse. It seemed almost 
impossible to keep them alive there, although we have for several 

: years had an excellent example in our Infant Asylum of what may 
. 3 be done by sufficient pains and skill. Encouraged by the success 
, q there, the Board caused a change of system, and now, instead of 
4 sending these infants to the State Almshouse, where in former 
years there was a mortality of more than seventy-five per cent. 
among them, they are boarded out in families, and we have 
reduced the mortality about one-half. Taking the whole class of 
infants cared for by the State, there is now a mortality of less than 
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40, and, perhaps, less than 30, per cent. That we consider an 
important result, because it has not been secured in any other part 
of the world so far as we know, — certainly not in the United States, 
and perhaps not in any foreign country. You will hear this matter 
set forth more fully when Dr. Wheelwright’s paper is read; while 
the papers of Mrs. Richardson and Colonel Tufts will speak at some 
length of our system in other respects that concern children. 

Mr. W. F. Spacpine, Secretary of the Massachusetts Prison 
Commission, said there had been important penal legislation in 
his State this year, some features of which he should mention in 
his paper, this evening. There were also changes of some im- 
portance relating to the details of administration in the county 
prisons, which will work great improvements in course of time. 

We also had some hope of establishing a reformatory upon the 
Elmira plan this year in Massachusetts; a bill was drawn and 
passed the Senate, but was defeated in the House by a small 
majority. It was proposed to establish it in the old State Prison, 
which was perhaps one of the reasons for its failure. A strong 
sentiment in favor of having such a reformatory for men was 
created, however; and there is good prospect that we shall obtain, 
next year, an appropriation to establish such an_ institution. 
Another attempt was made this vear to effect a radical change in our 
county prison system, so as to adopt the new English method, — 
putting all the county prisons under the control of a central Board, 
with the principal officers appointed by the Government, and 
the subordinates appointed by the chief prison officers; the State 
controlling the administration of all the prisons. This also failed, 
though reported unanimously by the Committee on Prisons. ‘The 
people were not ready for so radical a change. We hope to gain 
that legislation in a few years, which will enable us to establish a 
broad, comprehensive and uniform system, for the whole State. 

Col. Turrs: As Massachusetts is down in the programme for 
several papers, and will occupy considerable time, I will not 
attempt to speak now, further than to say that I have been in charge 
of the State Primary School, at Monson, for only six months, and 
that whatever is good there cannot be ascribed tome. The reforms 
there were instituted by others, to whom the credit is due. This 
School was formerly an almshouse, and although a few paupers 
still live there, it is intended to make it practically a school. 


MARYLAND. — BY DR. GUNDRY. 


I hardly think I have very much to say about Maryland; but 
since I have charge of one of the State institutions there, as you 
know, I will have a word or two to say about that. The State of 
Maryland has built an institution for the insane which agrees more 
with the Eastern than with the Western institutions, and it is very 
fully and efficiently equipped and furnished. It was the intention 
last year to separate, in their treatment, the idiotic from the 
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nsane; and we hope that, after a while, Maryland will follow 
other States in that direction, and establish a school for the feeble- 
minded. At present no such school exists, and cannot with the 
present laws of Maryland. The State institutions are all doing 
very good work, and the public charities are growing up slowly. 
I have visited the State Penitentiary, in which there is good disci- 
pline; and, with very few exceptions, the convicts are kept at 
vork. I believe the labor is let to a shoemaking company, and it 
s said this plan works well. ‘There have been few changes in the 
adininistration of these institutions. 


RHODE ISLAND. — BY MR. PENDLETON. 


I do not think Rhode Island is entitled to ten minutes, when the 

yer States have no more time. Therefore, I shall not detain 

you ten minutes, unless I forget myself. We have a State Work- 

use and State Almshouse for the poor, a State Asylum for the 
ncurable insane, and a State Prison, all located on the State 

$ farm, in the town of Cranston, seven miles from Providence. 
hese institutions have been under the management and control of 
the State Board of Charities since 1869, except the State Prison, 

which came under our supervision two years ago. We feel pretty 

well satisfied with the way our institutions are managed. For the 
chronic insane we have four one-story pavilions, and one cottage 


a for the more excited patients, where all but the latter have perfect 
zi freedom to go in and out of the pavilions, as they please, during 
4 the day. The lot enclosing them contains no more than four or 
; live acres, so that we have no difficulty in finding them at any time. 
3 lhe system works very well; indeed, we think it is a model way of 


caring for the incurable insane. We have about 240 in this asylum, 
ibout 200 in the Workhouse, and about 160 in the Almshouse — 

out 600 paupers, all told —and about 200 in the State Prison 
and Providence County Jail, which form one building. 

To show the confidence of the State in the Board of Charities, 
I will say, that the Reform School, formerly managed by the city 
of Providence, comes under our management tomorrow —the first 
of July. The General Assembly, in April last, appointed the State 
Board of Charities a committee to prepare plans and submit them 
4 ut the next session, in May, for the government of the Reform 
School. Accordingly we submitted plans, and recommended (if 
the State Board of Charities were to control the school) that it 
should be located on the State farm. Otherwise we would not care 
to have it under our charge. We also recommended the cottage, 
or open plan, for building. There was at first some objection 
q made by several members of the Legislature, to locating the school 
on the farm. ‘They thought these children ought not to come in 
contact with the inmates of the other institutions located there. 
But when they learned that the school for boys would be placed 
i the northeast corner of the farm, and the girls in the southeast 
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corner (neither school within a half a mile of any building), they 
were satisfied, and became almost unanimously in favor of locating 
the school on the State farm. We shall take charge tomorrow, as 
before stated (the first of July), and commence building as soon 
as possible. We hope to show some progress this year. We con- 


template erecting the school buildings something after the plan of 


those at Jamesburg, N. J., with which our chairman is much 
pleased. 

I simply make this statement to show how all our State insti- 
tutions, including the Reform School, are coming under one super- 
vision and management—a state of things peculiar to Rhode 
Island, so far as I know. It is economical, for we find that the 
weekly cost of supporting the inmates of the Workhouse, Alms- 
house and Asylum for the Insane, the past year, has been about 
$1.50 per capita. 


NEW YORK.— BY DR. HOYT AND DR. ROGERS. 


Dr. Hoyr: It is not my purpose to take any time. Mr. Ogden 
is here representing the State Asylum at Willard ; also, Dr. Rogers, 
representing the County Superintendents of the Poor, and I 
suggest that they be called on for the report from New York. 

Dr. Rocers: I thank you for the compliment you have bestowed 
on the State of New York. I am here a delegate from the Superin- 
tendents of New York, with no local interest to present to this 
National Conference of Charities. I come here to present the 
claims of a charity that takes the whole world in; a charity that 
should move every man’s and every woman’s heart. I desire to 
open the great field of charity in behalf of the wandering 
emigrant. ‘The decisions of the Supreme Court have placed this 
question of protection to the emigrant out of the hands of the 
States, and, for this reason, I desire to offer, briefly, that which 
I am sent to present. I, therefore, to fulfil my duty, would 
make the following motion in reference to this charity which affects 
the people of all nations, asking to have a committee appointed, 
that I may be enabled to submit the documents that have been 
presented to me to bring before this Conference. I move that a 


committee of three be appointed to consider the special subject of 


immigration. 


The Chair then appointed the following Committee to consider 
and report on immigration: Dr. David Rogers, N. Y.; Hon. 
William A. Grimshaw, Pittsfield, Ill., and Hon. Lewis Peterson, 
Jr., Allegheny, Pa. This report was made at the afternoon 
session, as follows: 


‘* Your Committee respectfully recommend the appointment 
of a Permanent Committee on Immigration, whose duty 
shall be to call the attention of Congress to the present con- 
dition of the Immigration Laws, resulting from the decisions of the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, declaring State laws on that 
subject unconstitutional and void; and to impress upon Congress 
he necessity for speedy legislation in regard thereto.” 

lhe report was adopted and the Committee discharged. 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur, Superintendent of the New York State 
Asylum for Idiots, then brought up the subject of training idiots, 
1y reading an extract from a report on the subject by Dr. Ireland, 
of Seotland, before the Medico-Psychological Society there. Rev. 
J. L. Milligan moved that a Committee on Idioey and Imbecility be 
appointed, and that the Business Committee be instructed to report 
such committee when they report nominations to the Conference at 
a future session. (Carried.) Mr. Milligan, Recording Secretary, 
read the following letter, and laid upon the table the pamphlet 
therein spoken of: 

LETTER OF MISS SCHIIUYLER. 
STATE CHARITIES Arp ASSOCIATION, ? 
6 East l4th Srreer, New York, June 24, 1880. § 
To the President of the Conference of Charities and Correction 

\t a meeting of our Executive Committee, held today, regrets were 
expressed that it would be impossible, this year, to send delegates to the 
Conference of Charities, which meets at Cleveland on the 29th inst. The 
\ssociation will follow the proceedings of the Conference with much interest, 
especially any action which may be taken in behalf of the insane. The 
accompanying pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Suggestions for the use of Visitors to the 
Insane,” being a brief essay on the care and cure of insane patients, was 
issued by the Association a fortnight ago (S. C. Asso., Pubs., No. 22), and 
we would respectfully ask that it be considered by the Conference as the con- 
tribution of the Association towards this most important subject, — the bette: 
care and treatment of the insane. 

Believe me, very respectfully, 


LOUISA LEE SCHUYLER, Presipenr. 


The Presipent: This is one of a series of ten pamphlets this 
energetic Association has issued upon the general subject which it 
considers, and I see that the author is a lady with whose name | 
am familiar, Mrs. Florence Bayard Lockwood, a sister of Senator 
Bayard, of Delaware. Like most of the publications of this Asso- 
ciation, if contains what should carry authority, and very much 
food for thought. 

Mr. Giles, of Wisconsin, called on Dr. J. C. Corbus, of Illinois, 
to read his paper on ** The Medical Charities of Cook County, 
Ill.,” which was done. 


REPORT FROM KANSAS — LETTER OF MR. FAULKNER. 


OsawatTomigz, Kas., JUNE 29, 1880. 

To the President of the Confere nee of Charities. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Our Board is in session at this place, and we regret that, owing 
to important building operations in progress, and the transaction of 
pressing business to be closed with the fiscal year ending on the 
d0th inst., none of our number are able to attend the convention 
at Cleveland. The conduct of our institutions remains substan- 
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tially the same as reported at the last Conference. The last 
Legislature imposed upon us the task of constructing and equip- 
ping a reform school, and reporting a law for the government 
thereof, and appropriated for the purpose the sum of $35,000. <A 
suitable site of 160 acres was donated by the city of Topeka and 
the county of Shawnee, and the erection of a three-story building, 
57x127, double-cottage style, with executive department in centre, 
is now in progress. ‘The open family system is adopted ; and cot- 
tages, arranged convenient to a general kitchen, and central system 
for water supply, steam-heating, sewerage, etc., will be erected 
as future needs demand. Appropriations of $6,000 for the blind 
and $16,000 for the deaf and dumb institutions, on building 
account, have furnished us with increased and ample accommoda- 
tion for these classes; and the contracts for these improvements 
have been performed in a satisfactory manner. An appropriation 
of $150,000 was also made for the completion of the asylum at 
this place, by the erection of the west wing and suitable barns and 
outside buildings ; and this work is well in hand, and will increase 
our total asylum capacity in Kansas to 650. Further appropria- 
tions will be asked for next winter, to extend work on the Topeka 
asylum. A fire, early in March last, occasioned by the connection 
of steam-pipes with wood-work, destroyed the central building at 
this point, and fully demonstrated the necessity of protecting 
steam-pipes from contact with wood. The fire originated in the 
upper part of the building, and, notwithstanding an abundant 
water-supply, it could not be subdued until the central building 
was destroyed. ‘The flames were cut off from other parts by con- 
centrating efforts in the connecting corridors. Total loss, about 
$20,000. Fortunately, our saving on contracts for the completion 
of the asylum has enabled us to replace this building. No disas- 
ters accompanied the fire, and many of the patients rendered valu- 
able service in the emergency. We desire in this matter to urge 
upon the Conference the advisability of putting in motion some 
plan of uniform effort to secure State supervision over the con- 
struction of jails, almshouses, etc., so far as the sanitary arrange- 
ments are concerned. We also request the appointment of an 
Inter-State committee to consider laws of settlement. Other mat- 
ters suggest themselves which will undoubtedly be fully considered. 
We look for strong recommendations for changes in methods of 
practice in probate courts in their jurisdiction over insane people, 
and hope that the custom of sending insane people from counties 
to State hospitals in charge of sheriffs will be condemned. Many 
patients are impressed by forms of trial in probate courts, deten- 
tion in jails, and supervision of sheriffs, that they are regarded as 
criminals, and our hospitals to them take on the forms of prisons. 
Instances of this kind have not been rare in Kansas. 
We shall look with interest for the report of your deliberations. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. KE. Fautkner, See’y Kansas State Board Charities. 


REPORT FROM MINNESOTA. 


MINNESOTA. — BY MR. CHASE. 


Mr. Milligan, Recording Secretary, made the following commu- 
nication from Minnesota : 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF THE POOR, ) 
OFFICE, 53 ROBERT STREET, j 
St. Pau, June 28, 1880. 
To the Conference of Charities, Cleveland, Ohio: 
This society for the relief of the poor is the only one of the kind 
ithe State. It is under the management of the very first men 
and women of the city, is very popular, and amply supported by 
contributions from business men. As it is the only society that 
keeps a central office of record, it has become the headquarters of 
all the other societies. 

We also have an Orphan Asylum, Home for the Friendless, two 
Magdalen Societies, one located here in St. Paul, the other in 
Minneapolis, carried on for the purposes indicated by their names, 
and at an annual expense of about $2,000 each. Aside from the 
above there are numerous Catholic, Masonic, I. O. O. F., Druids, 
and church organizations, whose sphere of action is mostly con- 
fined to themselves. 

Our State institutions are as follows: State Reform School for 
both boys and girls; building separate ; about 150 inmates. 

Deaf and dumb and the Blind institute, located at Faribault — 
120 in deaf and dumb department, and 25 in blind department. 

Two insane asylums ; one at St. Peter, and the other at Roches- 
ter, — 700 at former, and in the latter unknown. 

The penitentiary is located at Stillwater; number of inmates 
unknown ; and there are a number of county jails, prominent among 
which are those at St. Paul and Minneapolis. These institutions 
have all in turn been made the subjects of recrimination and inves- 
tigation, which I believe have always resulted in exonerating those 
having them in charge, except it may be the county jails; which 
ire admitted by all to be culpably defective, in having no adequate 
provision for keeping the young and unsophisticated from the 
contaminating influence of the hardened and depraved. 

I had but one pet scheme to bring before the Conference, and 
that was a plan for colonizing some of the more energetic poor, 
who find it hard to support their families in the East, to some of 
the vast and fertile land of the West. I have not only given this 
subject much thought, but tested it to a limited extent in my work. 

Allow me to illustrate with a single section (640 acres) of land, 
costing from $1.25 to $5 per acre, or $800 to $3,000 per section of 
640 acres. Plow 100 acres in centre of each half section (25 
acres for each settler) the first year, and locate the houses so as 
to give mutual protection and help; one well, &c., answering for 
four houses. It is estimated that the cost of land, five horses, 
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eight cows, two plows, two drays, &c., would not exceed $6,000, 
The fee of everything, of course, to remain in the hands of those 
who furnish the money, until redeemed ; and it is safe to say that 
it would be worth double at the end of three or, at the most, five 
years. It is also found necessary that one of the eight should have 
charge of the whole. 

Bishop Ireland, of this place, has located three colonies of Lrish 
Catholics, the last of which, numbering some three hundred, 
passed through here last Saturday. 

Yours truly, E. W. Case. 


NOVA SCOTIA. — OFFICIAL REPORT. 


The humane institutions of Nova Scotia, which are supported 
wholly or in part from the public funds, and managed by the 
Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, are, 

1. The Provincial Hospital for the Insane. The foundation 
stone of this building was laid on the &th of June, 1856, and 
it was opened for the admission of patients on the 26th day 
of December, 1858. The law. of Nova Scotia provides that 
any lunatic being at large may be apprehended under the warrant 
of two justices of the peace, and by certain legal proceedings be 
committed for medical treatment to the Provincial Hospital for the 
Insane, and his property, if he have any, may be appropriated for 
his support and treatment therein. And for want of property the 
expense of his maintenance shall be borne by the county in which 
such lunatic has a legal settlement; and, if such person has no 
legal settlement in any county in the Province, then the expense 
shall be provided from the public treasury. Insane persons may 
also be admitted for treatment in the hospital, upon the request 
of their friends, by security being given for the payment of the 
expense of their maintenance ; such expense may be regulated in 
amount by special agreement. 

2. The Provincial and City Hospital. This institution, as its 
name indicates, is the joint property of the Province and the city 
of Halifax. The financial management of which is under the con- 
trol of the Board of Public Charities, and the treatment of the 
patients is intrusted to a Medical Board, composed of four physi- 
cians and an equal number of surgeons. It is supported from the 
Provincial and city funds. Patients are admitted into it by the 
Board of Charities, upon the certificate of a member of the Medi- 
cal Board that the applicant is free from any contagious disease, 
and a suitable person for hospital treatment. And the Board of 
Charities determine whether the applicant shall be admitted as a 
paying, or a pauper patient. 

3. The Poor's Asylum. This establishment, as well as the 
Provincial and City Hospital, is situated within the city of Halifax, 
and is also supported from provincial and city funds; the expense 
of maintaining transient paupers being borne by the Province, and 
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that of others by the city of Halifax, or by the townships in which 
they have legal settlements. 

The benevolent institutions, in addition to the foregoing, which 
receive aid from the provincial funds (although not under Govern- 
ment control), are: ‘The Asylum for the Blind, the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, the Infants’ Home,.and the Industrial School 
for Boys; all of which are situated in the city of Halifax. There 
is no distinction of classes in reference to the admission of parties 
to any of the foregoing institutions. 

No legislation has occurred in relation to any of the humane 
establishments of the Province, during the past year. 

The inhabitants of every township in the Province, where neces- 
sary, are required by law to hold two meetings annually, to make 
provision for the support of the poor in their respective townships, 
by voting that a sufficient sum be assessed for their maintenance ; 
which sum is expended in that service by the overseers of the 
poor, who are appointed for that purpose by the county authorities. 

The principal correctional and reformatory institutions situated 
in the Province of Nova Scotia, are under the management of the 
Government of Canada. 


The Reports from States and Provinces occupied the whole morn- 
ing session and part of the afternoon and evening of June 30. 
During the day and on the following day many invitations were 
received from the Charitable Institutions and Societies in Cleveland 
and its vicinity, which were accepted, with the understanding that 
the Conference should visit them individually and not in a body. 
In the evening a short communication was read from Mr. C. D. 
Randall, of Michigan, on the French ‘* General Society of Prisons,” 
of which he is a member. 

The only Paper presented by the Committee on Medical Charities 
was the following, which was read by Dr. Corbus, of Illinois, chair- 
man of that Committee : 


THE MEDICAL CHARITIES OF COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


BY ROSWELL PARK, A. M., M. D., DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY IN THE CHICAGO 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, AND ASSISTANT SURGEON OF THE CHARITABLE 
EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY, CHICAGO. 
(Read June 29, 1880.) 

Cook County, with Chicago its principal feature, of course, does 
not lack its quota of purely or quasi charitable institutions. With 
those which do not come under the above head this paper has 
nothing to do. Of those properly included the following is a com- 
plete list, with a very brief account of their condition, accommoda- 
tions, means of support, and any matter of special interest : * 


* The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the [linois State Medical Registe1 
for more or less of the information concerning these institutions. 
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The United States Government maintains here the Marine 
Hospital. It has now a large and elegant structure on the lake 
shore, two miles north of the city limits, capable of accommoda- 
ting 300 patients. As means were not lacking during its erection 
it has all the conveniences and appliances which experience could 
suggest. It is under the surgical supervision of the local oflicer of 
the Marine Hospital service, for which each officer and seaman of 
the United States commercial marine is taxed ten cents a week. 

The State of Illinois maintains here the Illinois Charitable Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. This is open to the indigent of the State, and 
is under the control of trustees appointed by the Governor. — It was 
organized as a private charity in 1858, and received by the State 
in 1871. The average number of house patients is about eighty- 
five. A large dispensary service is connected with the institution. 
Clinical instruction is made a feature. As a whole it is, perhaps, 
the most completely appointed affair of its kind in the country. 

Cook County maintains the following : 

Cook County Hospital, under the control of the Board of County 
Commissioners ; organized in 1865. Intended for the indigent 
sick of thescounty only, there being no city hospital, this takes 
the place of it. Patients, except in urgent cases, must be referred 
there by the county agent. Infectious and contagious diseases 
are not admitted, according to the rules; practically, however, 
it is impossible to keep cases of venereal disease out of the wards. 

The present buildings are as commodious and elegant as those of 
any purely charitable hospital in the country, and, including the 
ten acres of land, have cost about half a million of dollars. But 
not more than 250 patients can as yet be accommodated in all this 
vast structure. The whole was built with little regard to outlay, 
though its general design is admirable. Over 2,000 patients were 
treated in its Wards last vear. 

But the curse of this —as of all similarly managed institutions — 
is the dominance of the political element in every feature of its 
control. The warden has never been selected because of any 
experience or training that would qualify him for the position. In 
fact, the predecessor of the present incumbent had been a puddler 
in the rolling mills, and his position was the reward of services to 
his ** party.” During his administration the hospital had the 
reputation of being the * best built and poorest managed hospital 
in the country.” Every one knows the average ability and intelli- 
gence (7) of the ordinary county commissioner, and when the 
interests of a medical institution are watched over by a board com- 
posed of such as these, but little can be looked for; and when 
nurses and employés secure their positions through ties of con- 
sanguinity or political adherence to those in power, still less can 
be expected. I am happy to be able to state that the present 
condition of the hospital is an improvement upon what it used to 
be; the ** reform element” (whatever that may be) now predowmi- 
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nating in the county board. Nevertheless, the system is utterly 
at fault, and always liable to gross abuse. 

The medical board is composed of thirteen gentlemen, and con- 
tains some of our best talent. Three of these are recommended to 
the county board by each of the faculties of our two leading regular 
colleges; the seven others secure their places by influence. 
Despite their profession, some of this board cannot be absolved 
from the charge of disgraceful wire-pulling in order to gain or 
waintain their positions. 

As now conducted the hospital is a needed and worthy, though 
somewhat extravagant, charity, and probably few not really entitled 
to relief are found in its wards. Clinical instruction is given in a 
large and elegant amphitheatre. 

Cook County Insane Asylum, for the insane poor of the 
County, is under the same control and subject to precisely the same 
abuses as the County Hospital. The number of inmates at present 
is over 400, for whom the county furnishes but two physicians, 
whose tenure of office depends upon the influence they bring to 
hear. Closely connected with the asylum is the County Poor- 
house, where are necessarily kept a large number of chronic 
invalids and incurables which no general hospital can afford to 
keep. They here receive their sustenance with little or no medi- 
cal attention, save such as the asylum physicians can give. At 
one time the poorhouse contained between 800 and 900 inmates. 

The city of Chicago maintains but one medical charity, — one 
that is necessitated by circumstances,— the City Small-Pox Hos- 
pital. It is situated on the western outskirts of the city, and is 
used only as a pest-house. It is under the medical charge of the 
city physician, and is supported by appropriation. Patients are 
sent to it on the order of the health department. Being a public 
institution, it is under the baleful influence of politics, its resident 
manager owing his position to his political, rather than to his 
mental abilities. Fortnately, our city is usually so free from 
severe contagious disease that this hospital is often vacant for 
weeks at a time. 

Coming now to corporate private charities, we have a number to 
mention : 

Alexian Brothers Hospital, founded in 1866. Has now a well- 
furnished and commodious building containing some sixty rooms. 
In case of necessity as many as 2U0 patients can be accommodated. 
Intended for male patients and non-contagious diseases only. 
Under the control and conduct of the Alexian Order, whose chief 
oflicer in this country resides here. ‘The means for its support are 
chiefly raised among the Catholic community. Those able to pay 
are charged $7.00 to $15.00 per week. 


The patronage of the hospital is confined, naturaliy, almost 
among the Catholics. A few purely charity patients are received, 
but the majority pay as above. 
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Chicago Hospital for Women and Children. Open to lying-in 
patients, and non-contagious cases among women and children. 
Has room for 35 patients. Those able to pay are charged $5 a 
week. Has a dispensary attached. It is under the management 
of a board of councillors (ladies) elected by the trustees. It is 
supported by donations and subscriptions. 

Floating Hospital. The ideas which developed into the organi 
zation of this charity were first put into effect in 1875. The inten- 
tion was to give the purest possible air to the sick children of the 
poor during the pleasant days of the summer, when summer com- 
plaints and kindred diseases were so rife. Subscriptions were 
raised by individual effort, a barge secured, a tug chartered to tow 
it out into the lake basin, and thus the experiment began. Some 
regular physician was found to volunteer his services each day, 
and the simplest of nourishment, in the shape of crackers and milk, 
was furnished in abundance. It proved a success from the start, 
and was a boon to the little invalids, while each succeeding year 
the charity developed. Finally, two years ago, one of the piers off 
Lincoln Park was fitted up with railings and awnings and other 
conveniences, the floating hospital thus transformed into a stationary 
one, while the pure and invigorating lake breeze and the edibles 
were furnished as abundantly as before. The money spent in this 
way has been as judiciously expended as was possible, and has 
conferred more benefit, and to a larger number, than the same 
amount used in any other way could have done. 

It is conducted by the ‘** Floating Hospital Association,” and 
was started purely as a private charity by a few philanthropic indi- 
viduals who determined that their beneficence shonld not be misdi- 
rected. 

Hahneman Hospital. This hospital, in connection with the 
hommopathic school of the same name, has been open for some 
years. It is capable of accommodating 75 patients. Its staff is 
selected from the faculty of the adjoining school. Most of its 
inmates pay for their accommodations not less than $7 per week. 
It was assisted, some years ago, by the Relief and Aid Society, as 
most of the other hospitals of the city were. 

Mercy Hospital. Founded in 1850. Was the result of very 
small beginnings and of individual enterprise. As it grew to 
larger proportions, it was placed under the control of the Sisters 
of Mercy. It now accommodates about 100 patients, besides 
affording shelter to a number of the aged and infirm. Charity 
patients are admitted, but most of the patients pay $7 to $18 a 
week, Its patronage depends very largely upon the personal rep- 
utation of members of its medical statf, which is selected entirely 
from the faculty of the Chicago Medical College. The expenses 
are met by the revenues from the various institutions under the 
charge of the Sisters of Mercy. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital; under the control of the Sisters of 
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Charity. All classes of cases received except those of a contagious 
character. The charges vary from $6 to $15 per week. <A few 
charity patients are received. <A feature of the institution is that 
patients occupying first-class rooms can employ any physician they 
choose. By the rules of the order, no resident physician is 
allowed. About 100 patients can be accommodated. 

St. Luke’s Hospital; established in 1863. Under the control 
of the Episcopal denomination, but open to all except contagious 
cases. <A purely charitable institution, though it supplies a few 
rooms to paying boarders. Supported by contribution and by 
income from a small endowment. Accommodation for about 50 
patients. Its medical staff is selected by the trustees. 

Woman’s Hospital of Illinois; chartered in 1871. Was started 
us a private and more or less speculative enterprise, but is now 
under the management of a board, who select their medical staff. 
Its title is misleading, if it conveys any idea that the State has 
anything to do with it. It is devoted to diseases peculiar to 
women, and has a capacity for about 20 patients. Most of the 
patients pay from $7 to $15 per week. Appeals to the charitably 
disposed are made for means to defray necessary expenses. 

The Washingtonian Home was established in 1867, and is 
devoted to the reformation and care of the inebriate. Open only 
to males. It has received generous donations in the past, and at 
present derives a goodly income from its pay patients, and from 
sums set apart from the license fund of the city by action of the 
common council. <A few are received out of pure charity, but the 
majority pay a price according to their accommodations. The 
home is accomplishing a good work among an unfortunate class. 
A similar home for women is now contemplated. 

Besides these institutions, which are all of the nature of hos- 
pitals, Chicago has several “nurseries” and orphan asylums, a 
Foundlings’ Home, a Home for the Friendless, an Old Women’s 
Ilome, an Erring Women’s Refuge, etc., with medical oflicers 
attached to each of them, who often prove to be very necessary 
adjuncts. 

There is also in contemplation, with excellent prospect of suc- 
cess, a house for incurables, which will be a great boon to many 
who are barred out of the general hospitals by virtue of the 
intractable nature of their maladies. 

The Chicago Relief and Aid Society was founded in 1857, to 
assist in distributing the private charities of the city. After the 
great fire of 1871, the Society was entrusted with the funds which 
poured in so generously from all quarters of the world, and after 
relieving temporary and immediate wants, a considerable sum still 
remained. Sums, varying in amount, were, therefore, given to 
several of the hospitals, on condition that for each thousand dollars 
thus bestowed the Society should at any time be entitled to the 
care or treatment of one inmate or patient. Amounts were donated 
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to hospitals as follows: Alexian Brothers Hospital, 318,000; Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, $20,000; IHlahneman Hospital, $15,000 ; Mercy 
Hospital, $40,000; St. Luke’s Hospital, $28,000; St. Joseph's 
Hospital, $530,000 ; Women and Children’s Hospital, $25,000. 

The ‘* charity” patients entertained by the above hospitals, 
except in the case of St. Luke’s, are almost entirely confined to 
those thus admitted. 

Besides the sums mentioned above, amounts varying from a few 
hundred to $15,000 were donated to the different dispensaries. 
For some time, too, the Society paid a corps of visiting physicians 
to go to the houses of those entitled to relief. This feature was 
discontinued after a time, and now the dispensaries do all this work, 
with the single exception that the county agent has paid one 
medical gentleman a small sum for visiting the poor in a quarter of 
the city not now supplied by any dispensary. 

The Dispensaries of Chicago. No special mention is needed of 
each individual institution. There are in the city of Chicago the 
following dispensaries : The Central Free, in connection with Rush 
Medical College ; the South Side, in connection with the Chicago 
Medical College; a dispensary in connection with the Woman’s, 
the Hahneman, the Chicago Homeopathic, and the Bennett Eclee- 
tic Medical Colleges. A dispensary in connection with each of 
the following: St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago Hospital for Women 
and Children, Women’s Hospital of Illinois, Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
and Woman’s Christian Association, besides one or two smaller 
affairs managed by some church, or as a purely private charity. 

Here are, say, a dozen dispensaries, most of them with open 
doors to all new comers. The dispensary system of Chicago has 
been open to the same abuses as in all other large cities, and it 
is abused in the same way. It has almost seemed at times as if 
there were a rivalry between some of them to see which could ** do 
the most good,” 7. e., treat the largest number of patients while 
making no effort to eliminate those able to pay. Thanks to the 
efforts of some who saw the accumulating evils resulting from this 
system, a reform is being slowly instituted, and much more attention 
is now paid to finding out who and what the would-be patients are. 


Several of these dispensaries make no public report. Reports of 


others are gotten up to make a favorable showing, and are worth- 
less for our purposes. Thus it happens that it is impossible to get 
statistics accurate enough to base mathematical calculations upon ; 
but after no small amount of consideration of the subject, I shall 
say that at least one-fifth of the entire number of the sick in Chicago 
receive gratuitous medical treatment. Or, including those who 
never pay their bills, I think I should err on the safe side in esti- 
mating that one quarter, at least, of the community never pay a 
doctor. If there is another profession, the clerical included, which 


can show such an amount of charity work done, such an amount of 


the most skilled labor unremunerated, let its representatives step 
to the front and claim credit for it. 


J 
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Now the question comes up prominently, — what remedy can be 
proposed for all this. I am tempted here to quote at length from 
2 paper upon this subject by Dr. Hattield and myself, read before 
our local societies, and published. (** The Abuses of Medical 
Charities.” Chicago Medical Gazette, March 5th, 1880.) 

** Let us examine yet a little further the relations and causes of 
these abuses. The experience of those who best know is, that a 
comparatively very small proportion of native born population will 
so lower themselves in the estimation of themselves and others as 
to seek such relief unless absolutely forced to; and these usually 
are reasonably grateful for services rendered. But we are, alas! 
overrun with a degraded foreign population — whose reasons or 
motives for leaving their native lands do not require explanation 
lost to all feelings of independence and pride of race, filthy and 

y, shiftless and indolent, ignorant and superstitious to a melan- 
choly degree, always ungrateful, addicted to the worst forms of 
intemperance — that all-impoverishing vice — who have no higher 
aim than to extort from the world about them the best possible 
living under the circumstances. Instead of hesitating to accept a 
charity, they not only expect it but scheme and plot to get it. It 
would be a revelation to some of our parlor philanthropists could 
they realize to what an extent this is the case. How to deal with 
this class is @ social problem of no small magnitude. 

‘**Of one hundred consecutive applicants at the South Side 
Dispensary sixty-eight were Irish or Irish-American, ten were 
native born, seven were Germans, three English, and the remaining 
twelve were representatives of various foreign nationalities. To 
simply dole out medicines to these people is to begin at the wrong 
end of the list of remedial measures ; while if they could only be 
made to care for themselves few would be absolutely paupers. 


« x» * 


‘* Well, what is to be done? But a minimum of good is done by 
unceasing complaint without proposing a remedy. Here is a 
cancer on the body medical, an abomination which ever grows by 
ceding on that which sustains it; and which needs most radical 
reatment, most vigorous cauterization, if not actual extirpation, 
ere it undermine the vital forces and wreck the health of that 
body. 


+ * < . * * : + 
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‘* What has been done in this city? Both the South Side and 
the Central Dispensaries have districted off their respective terri- 
tory, and those who are unable to leave their homes are visited. 
This is true charity ; the only lacking thing being compensation for 
the visiting physicians ; and this the people ought to pay, for why 
should the ungrateful task of attending the sick poor fall upon only 
a few shoulders ! 

For some time there was tried at the South Side Dispensary a 
system of close questioning and investigation regarding the circum- 
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stances of each applicant, the information thus obtained being 
condensed in a systematic manner, and made convenient for ready 
reference on subsequent occasions. This served as more or less of 
a check, but required a large part of the time of some one compe- 
tent for the task; till at last no one could be found willing to 
devote his time steadily to such a task without recompense, and 
this the dispensary was too poor to afford. 

At the dispensary of the Eye and Ear Infirmary, there is required 
of each applicant a sworn statement, over his signature, that he is 
without means to pay the doctor. Now and then this discourages 
a would-be patient, but the attendance there has hardly fallen off 
perceptibly. 

At the St. Luke’s Hospital Dispensary the free distribution of 
medicine to every patient has of late been stopped, and as a conse- 
quence the patronage has fallen off amazingly ; and if no allusions 
are made to the other city dispensaries it is simply because neither 
of the writers happens to be personally familiar with their affairs.” 

The propriety of charging a small fee is often suggested as a 
remedy. The matter was touched upon in the paper from which I 
am quoting, as follows : 

‘*+ But,’ says some sapient reformer, ‘let us charge a small fee 
for services or medicines, making it so small that the poorest can 
afford it. Bad suggestion. For what is the fee to be paid? * For 
medicine,’ suppose he answers. Then the very object of the 
measure is defeated, for the poorest of the poor, 7.e., those who 
most need it, are the only ones who cannot pay even a ten-cent fee. 
‘Well, then, for services rendered,’ he will suggest. Worse and 
worse. This puts the léwest possible valuation on the doctor's 
services, removes the last restraint from those who hesitate before 
accepting an open-handed charity, and opens the way for a chain 
of abuses, as well as violations of the ethical code, the thought of 
which should appall the one who suggests it. Besides, if the 
doctors are to receive small fees, let it be in their own offices, 
where they can better adjust them to the circumstances of the 
patient. And better yet, if the doctor kept his own little supply 
of drugs, which he could dispense for those patients who are unable 
to pay both for advice and drugs, in separate instalments. ‘Too 
often the poor patient, feeling unable to pay the doctor and the 
druggist both, patronizes the latter as being the one most likely to 
exact his fee. Surely the remedy does not lie in the direction of 
small dispamsary fees 

. * * . * * * * 

‘*The effect of establishing, in a public dispensary, any system 
of small fees for poor people is certainly demoralizing in the 
extreme, and in violation of the very idea of a dispensary; it is 
virtually bidding for practice against outside physicians. While, 
on the contrary, the effect of what we have just advocated —a 
system which leads the poor man to seek the doctor’s office, feeling 
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that he can pay in proportion to his circumstances — is healthy in 
the extreme. The doctor’s advice is more thought of, and his 
directions more implicitly obeyed; while the common people 
quicker learn the advantage of observing a few simple rules of 
iveiene, and, thus being induced to take better care of their health, 
a smaller proportion will be reduced to a condition of absolute and 
degraded pauperism.” 
* * « * ” * 7 

‘* While the people at large contribute more or less to the current 
expenses of these dispensaries, the brunt of the work falls upon the 
physicians. But why should the profession of a city attend gratui- 
tously its sick poor any more than its pauper insane, or more than 

lawyer his poor client, or the poor missionary the able-bodied 
poor’ ‘The doctor, more than anybody else, contributes skilled 

hor, and is called upon for that at all hours of the day and night. 
It is only the long months and years, and the hundreds or thousands 
of dollars spent in learning his profession, which put him in a 
position to give up his time with a fair expectation of a quid pro 
quo. Is this a sample of the ** eternal fitness” of things ? 

And here let no one accuse us of a wish to divert charity from 
its true channels, or of making any effort to evade the duty we owe 
our fellow men. We simply desire to shift the burden so that all 
may carry it instead of a few. If, therefore, the city, the county 
or the State; or, to put it more plainly, if the public should select 
a few competent men, and, assigning them districts, pay them for 
attending the sick poor of the district, or if, in addition, it furnish 
medicines at cost or gratis to the poorest, what would it do more 
for these poor invalids than it now does for the insane, feeble- 
minded, blind, aged, orphaned, or even criminal poor? And, if it 
do so much for these, why should it not do as much for them? 
Let no one fear that for this work the district physicians would be 
overpaid ; if such a case ever happened, the item of news was sup- 
pressed ere it reached the writers’ ears. 

The proposition, in briefer terms, is simply this: The pauper 
sick as well as the paupers who are not sick, have to be supported 
at public expense ; and that part of their support which concerns 
their health can be best and most effectively administered in the 
way suggested. One-half of the means now through public and 
private charity disbursed, if honestly directed through a_ public 
bureau, —and this is possible, — would effect more than is at 
present accomplished by the existing method of conducting affairs. 

In default of this, the system of Provident Dispensaries, which 
seems to be giving satisfaction among the hard working populace 
of Great Britain, seems to be the nearest approach to a proper one. 
This, of course, leaves a residue of utterly destitute paupers who 
are, therefore, the legitimate subjects of ordinary dispensary charity. 

Immediately after our great fire, the whole city was districted, 
and paid physicians assigned to each district. When the relief 
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work was curtailed the pay of the physicians was stopped, and 
most of them resigned in consequence. So, on account of lack of 
means or its diversion, the best plan ever adopted here had to be 
abandoned.” 

A committee was appointed by the Chicago Medical Society to 
report such plans or suggestions as they might deem best con- 
cerning the subject-matter of the paper from which I have made 
such full extracts. Among other suggestions were the following : 

‘* First. That the younger men of the profession, as being more 
widely awake in the matter, should be given a governing voice in 
the regulation of dispensary affairs. 

Second. That while the clinical teachers of a college should be 
allowed to make the best possible advantage and display of the 
clinical material properly available, those members of the profes- 
sion not under the influence of that college, and who are yet so 
situated as to feel their own rights encroached upon, should have 
a fair representation in such governing body. 

Third. That the dispensaries be so managed that all physicians 
in their neighborhood would be only too glad to see to it that the 
deserving poor found their way thither; feeling, on the other 
hand, confidence in their management, that the compliment would 
be returned in a proper way, and that those who were able to pay 
would be refused. 

Fourth. That some such plan be adopted as has been tried at 
the South Side Dispensary, as stated by Drs. Hatfield and Park, 
of a close system of investigation by personal inquiry, and a 
careful and condensed and easily accessible record of each case. 
This, of course, involves a small expense, which either the dispen- 
sary or the public ought to defray. 

In lieu of this plan it has been suggested that patients who 
appear needy be treated at their first visit, and then be given a 
blank form certifying that they are in positively indigent circum- 
stances. This should be filled out and signed by their nearest 
physician, druggist, or priest before they were given any subse- 
quent aid. And it would be better still if the two plans could be 
combined.” 

(The full report of this committee may be found in the Chicago 
Medical Gazette, of April 5th, 1880.) 

For my own part, I am most heartily in favor of any plan by 
which those who visit the sick poor should be paid for it; whether 
they be paid out of the public treasury or by some organization 
devoted to charity work, makes no difference. I am also equally 
in favor of putting all this clinical material, to a proper extent, at 
the disposition of students ; but I think that a man who spends an 
hour or two lecturing to a small class in a dispensary is almost as 
much entitled to pay as the one who spends the same time visiting 
the poor at their homes. Or I might put it this way: Whoever 
does this work of attending the sick poor does a public service, 
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nd, according to the spirit of republican institutions, he who 
loes this is entitled to pay. Work thus paid for is always better 

e, and dereliction from duty can then be authoritatively dealt 
with. , 

It only remains now to make a few remarks concerning the 
ospitals mentioned in the first part of this paper. From the 
account there given it will be seen that Cook County, with a pop- 
ilation in round numbers of three-quarters of a million, has only 
the following really charitable medical institutions : 

Cook County Hospital; Cook County Insane Asylum; State 
Eye and Ear Infirmary ; City Small-Pox Hospital ; Chicago Float- 

x Hospital; St. Luke’s Hospital. 

The two latter are really deserving and thoroughly charitable, 
and, as is so often the case, are always in need of funds. The 
two former accomplish a good deal, but are subject to the ever- 
varying *inflooence” of the dominant party of the day, and, aside 
from their medical staffs, very few find their way into any eflicial 
or menial connection with them who have any recommendation 
other than their devotion and services to party. For instance: 
we not infrequently have had the melancholy spectacle of a medi- 
cal superintendent and his assistants being obliged to spend the 
creater part of the week or two just preceding the annual election 
lobbying to keep their places. 

rhe principal explanation of this condition of affairs is, that the 
Boards of County Commissioners, or Aldermen, or whatever they 
nay be, are, almost without exception, composed of illiterate, 

neducated men, foreigners often, whose energies have been misdi- 
ed into politics, who may be able to manage their own private 
isiness, but who know nothing of political economy, or the still 
ereater problems of public welfare and public health. ‘The average 
commissioner knows as much about the best interests of the insane 
us the average alderman does about the proper ventilation and 
lighting of public schools, which in either case is nothing. 

So long, then, as the management of institutions which need for 

ir governance the ripe experience of educated and trained minds, 
is relegated to the control of such men, what can we expect? In 
our opinion, public institutions are never so well managed as when 
they are under the direct control of two or three trustees, provided 
these be well selected. Compare, for instance, our County Insane 
\sylum, with one of our State asylums, or the County General 
Hospital with the State Eye and Ear Hospital; the county institu- 
tions being managed by the Board of County Commissioners, and 
those of the State by trustees appointed by the Governor. 

What shall be said about the other hospitals I have named, and 
which depend largely, or entirely for their support upon appeals to 
the public in some shape? We have here the curious spectacle of 
several Boards of Trustees, Boards of Councillors, Boards of Lady 
(rovernesses, or what not, meeting and grappling with problems 
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too large for them; pondering on how to make five dollars pay ten 
dollars indebtedness ; organizing fairs, getting up benefit entertain- 
ments ; ingeniously wording appeals to the generous public, and 
continually devising expedients. We see them, too, with thei 
petty jealousies, their occasionally ill-concealed distrust of measures 
or men, and now and then even an eruptive spasm, followed by a 
reorganization. Much that passes for true charity is either unre- 
strained desire for notoriety or an explosion of restlessness on the 
part of some unoccupied or perhaps hysterical individual, usually 
of the tender sex. Such an one finds the same gratification in the 
notoriety or excitement of starting a new charitable institution, and 
devising means for accomplishing much with little, that others do 
in the fervor of religious enthusiasm, or wild and impracticabl 
missionary schemes. An institution started under such auspices 
needs a close succession of such enthusiastic leaders, or it must 
surely soon come to grief. There needs no apology for such com- 
ment. The time has come when more can be accomplished by 
properly directing and limiting charity, than by originating it; and, 
if necessary, legislative aid should be invoked to refuse charters to 
affairs not begun on sound financial bases. Let us suppose it is 
desired to found a ‘* Hospital for Diseases of the Joints.” Some 
tender hearted lady, who has a relative suffering from a chronic 
malady of this nature, has conceived the idea. She interests a few 
of her church in the matter. They bring in a few outsiders; the 
medical attendant of the poor invalid alluded to, Dr. , the 
eminent orthopedist, being consulted, sees here a chance to increase 
his reputation and income. He, therefore, cordially joins the 
movement and agrees to organize the surgical staff. A public 
meeting is held, one or two cripples judiciously exhibited ; ** public 
interest is awakened,” so it is announced in the papers; a few 
hundred dollars are subscribed, after personal entreaty, a charter 
secured, and all goes well for a few months. Those who have 
watched the course of such hospitals can complete the picture, and 
van realize the amount of work and drudgery needed to carry it on 
and prevent a speedy collapse. 

In Great Britain they often experience a trouble which we never 
complain of here. Some of the London institutions are accumu- 
lating such enormous endowments that their incomes largely exceed 
their expenses. Now and then an inquisitive person makes some 
inquiry as to the ultimate disbursement of all this money, but 
usually with very little satisfaction. Any such efforts by outsiders 
are discountenanced at once. It is not noticed, however, that 
these institutions make any the less loud calls upon the public for 
a share of their subscriptions or bequests. 

We have not yet attained to this happy condition. It will be a 
long time before any of Cook County’s institutions can lay aside 
from their incomes a yearly surplus. 

From what has been said of them, however, it will be seen that 
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y in no particular respect differ much from those of any other 
rve centre of population where charitable impulses run wild. We 
wwe the same problems to solve; the same great interests to take 
to earnest consideration ; the same proportion of unthrifty paupers 

to care for and protect ourselves against; the same lack of means 
to do with; the same difliculty in antidoting the evil influence of 
ities, and guarding against the consequences of misguided and 
vovernable political aspirations in those least fitted for positions 
public trust; and, realizing that the struggle is not confined to 
our midst, but is an universal one, we are watching to see what 
others are doing for self-protection, ready to adopt any measure or 
ans which gives fair promise of success. ‘That the Conference 
of Charities of 1880 may shed additional light upon an abstruse 
ject is the earnest wish of the writer. 

It may be only justice to myself to state, by way of apology for 
the appearance of this paper, that it was only written at the 
personal solicitation of the Chairman of the Committee on Medical 
Charities, and was prepared amid the press of other work and 
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THIRD AND FOURTH DAYS’ SESSIONS. 


On Thursday, the Standing Committees were appointed, as 
already given, and on motion of Mr. Robinson, of Illinois, a Com- 
mittee on Publication was appointed, consisting of the President 


and Recording Secretaries of the Conference. 
In the same afternoon, the President said : 


I may, perhaps, take this occasion to announce, for the Business 
Committee, two nominations which are a little out of the ordinary 
course. They recommend for the coming year, instead of a Statis- 
tical Committee, a Statistical Secretary ; and Mr. Wines, of Lilinois, 
who has charge of the census statistics in respect to the dependent 
classes, has consented to take the position of Statistical Secretary 
to our Conference, which will bring to us next year some important 
tabulations and condensations of statistics. As he is not here, and 
cannot be offended by anything I can say in his praise, I would say 
that he is of all men the most fit, and I propose him for Statistical 
Secretary. [Applause.] It is also thought desirable that the 
Immigration Committee have a special Secretary, and I would pro- 
pose Dr. Hoyt for that place. 

The motions were made and carried, appointing Mr. Wines and 
Dr. Hoyt, as proposed. 


* Those interested will find valuable papers on this subject in Vol. XLV. of 
the “ Westminister Review.” 
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On Friday morning, Mr. Wines, of Illinois, submitted the final 
report of the Business Committee, as follows : 


FINAL REPORT ON THE BUSINESS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Your Business Committee, impressed with the undue proportion 
of time allotted to the reading of papers at the present Conference, 
recommend, for adoption, the following suggestions as to th 
organization and management of the meeting to be held next year 
in Boston : 

It has been agreed that the Conference will sit six days, and hold 
no afternoon sessions. We recommend the reduction of the num- 
ber of Standing Committees, for the ensuing year, to six, and that 
one day be assigned to each Committee, as follows: Monday, 
Committee on the Organization and Work of State Boards of Char- 
ities ; Tuesday, Committee on Charitable Organization in Cities ; 
Wednesday, Committee on Immigration ; Thursday, Committee on 
Crime and Penalties; Friday, Committee on Preventive Work 
among Children ; Saturday, Committee on Imbecility and Idiocy. 

We further recommend the adoption of the following rules, for 
the guidance of the several Committees in their preparation for the 
meeting : 

1. The number of papers to be read at length, each day, is 
restricted to three, as follows: The Report of the Committee, to 
be read at the opening of the morning session ; one Paper on some 
special topic connected with the subject assigned to the Committee, 
to follow immediately after the reading of the Report ; and a popu- 
lar address or lecture in the evening. 

2. The Committees shall receive and examine all papers sub- 
mitted to them, and select, for presentation, those which appear to 
them best suited for that purpose; but papers not read at length 
shall be referred to a Committee on Publication. Each Committee 
may, however, state the point or substance of any paper not read, 
briefly, in connection with the Committee’s Report. The publica- 
tion of any such paper, in whole or in part, shall be left entirely to 
the discretion of the Committee on Publication. 

3. No paper shall be read at the Conference by any person 
other than its author. 

4. Papers submitted for examination and acceptance must be 
in the hands of the Committee one month in advance of the time 
set for the assembling of the Conference. 

5. The time not reserved, as above indicated, for reading, shall 
be entirely devoted to free discussion, and to the general business 
of the Conference. 

In offering the foregoing suggestions, your Committee has been 
influenced by the conviction that this Conference is a thoroughly 
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live” organization, whose importance and influence for good is 
lestined to grow with great rapidity, from year to year; and it is 
essential that it should be so conducted as to retain the respect and 
onfidence of the public to which its deliberations are addressed. 
It is equally necessary that it should afford opportunity for 
xchange of opinions, experience and sentiment, between the 
practical men to whose guidance it has been confided. 

Finally, we recommend that instead of a Standing Committee 
on Statistics, the Conference elect a Statistical Secretary, and that 
e be directed to present his report to the Conference in a printed 
form. 

F. B. SANBORN. 

CHarwes S. Hoyr. 

Frep H. WINEs. 

CLEVELAND, July 1, 1880. 


rhe final report of the Business Committee on Friday morning, 
July 2, included the names of the Corresponding Secretaries for 
the coming year, who were elected, as reported, and the whole 
report was adopted. 

At a later period Mr. Wines said: I wish now to introduce the 
customary resolution of thanks, which is as follows : 

Resolved, That before separating, the Conference desires to 
express its grateful sense of the courtesies which it has received at 

e hands of the people of the beautiful city in which its delibera- 
tions have been held ; especially to the local Committee of Arrange- 
ments for its thoughtfulness in providing a fine hall, and meeting 
the other incidental expenses of the meeting ; to the hewspapers, 
for their full and accurate reports of the proceedings ; to the rail- 
roads which have granted favors to delegates, and to the Ohio 
Board of State Charities. The members will ever cherish the most 
delightful memories of this visit, and of the friends here made. 


In introducing this resolution, Mr. Wines spoke as follows : 


MR. WINES’S REMARKS. 


These annual Conferences which assemble now in one city or 
State and now in another, are not of the most popular nature, since 
subjects which receive attention here entirely, are not agreeable 
subjects. It is not an agreeable thing to be brought perpetually 
into contact with the criminal and pauper class, with the insane 
and with idiots, and with the other members of society with whom 
these State Boards of Charities and these charitable organizations 
have the most to do. It is not an agreeable thing to have one’s 
mind turned perpetually to those subjects, to have one’s thoughts 
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and dreams haunted with the sights one has to witness, or at least 
which one has heard. And it is not surprising that one who is not 
called from a deep feeling, should not feel any great desire o1 
anxiety to come and hear such themes discussed. We have had 
here in Cleveland a large attendance, a much larger attendance 
than is usual, of the outside community, and we are grateful for it. 
We feel, however, that these meetings are of the very greatest 
importance. There are many persons attracted here who receive 
impressions that will go with them through life. I remember one 
distinguished lady, a member of the Society of Friends, who said 
that the first impulse she ever received in the direction of charity 
work was while sitting as a little child in a meeting which was 
addressed by Mrs. Elizabeth Frye, in London. She wished to 
be like that woman, and do the same kind of work that Mrs. Frye 
was engaged in; and thus the influence of example goes on and 
one’s attention is drawn into the circle of work ; persons become 
interested, and here and there a child is born for whom the whole 
world may have occasion to thank God and to thank the assembling 
of these Conferences. 

Then, again, those interested and absorbed in one particular 
branch, who are altogether taken up with the care of our insane, 
or the welfare of persons who are indigent, of neglected or aban- 
doned children in our streets,—come and find that there are 
other subjects which also demand attention; they find that there 
are workers in other fields ; they see points of analogy and points 
of difference between their own work and that of others, and their 
minds are broadened and expanded. I remember very well of 
hearing a member of one of the Scotch Commissions of Lunacy 
tell me that he thought it would be a very fine thing for the 
Scotch Commission of Lunacy if they knew more of other subjects, 
and knew the relation of one with another. 

The papers read here are many of them very valuable, and that 
you have been interested in them is evidenced by the way you have 
listened to them. You have sat here through this Conference and 
all these days, have listened to a number of hard papers, one 
after another, six, eight, nine and ten, and yet there is not one of 
you, probably, that will go away from here without having received 
thoughts which will find lodgment and remain. 

And then last, but not least, ladies and gentlemen, in speaking 
of things of this kind, I want to call attention to the personal 
friendships which we have formed here. ‘There are so many men 
and women in this world who are busy doing the work which lies 
next to them ; looking after these institutions they have under their 
charge, or this poor afflicted child or other person who comes 
under their notice, — who feel in the community in which they live 
almost alone, shut off from sympathy, and they feel confined there, 
as though they wanted to go somewhere for advice in their troubles, 
and hear the experience of others engaged in the work. I remem- 
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when those great workers, who all felt as though they were alone, 
became known to each other, that they had a common aim, a 


ber when the Prison Congress met some years ago at Cincinnat 
1 
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common interest, a Common purpose and common methods, it 
cemed as if a great wave of Christian love rolled over them all and 
ielted their hearts into one, and they felt as if they were 
tting in the love of Christ Jesus; and I appeal to my friend, Dr. 
Byers, if he remembers it and can testify to it. [I do, sir, remem- 
ber it well. Now, in these Conferences we find that we know the 
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workers all over the country. Where we thought that all was 
larkness we find rays of light; we meet workers bere from the East 
ithe West, from the North and from the South; our hearts 


are bound to@ether, and in union there is streneth, and we vo back 
{ n these meetings with increased strength, encouraged earnest- 
ness, and we have more confidence in the suecess of our labors and 


the wisdom of our plans, when they have been criticised and com- 
’ | . 


ented upon by others, and we find them standing the test of 


criticism. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said a great deal more than I 
intended to say. I feel that in bidding this Conference good-bye, 
und this city good-bye, my heart is full, and I hope that in future 
years matters may so shape themselves that this Conference may 
gain assemble here, and that we may renew the acquaintances and 
iendships here formed. [Great applause. ] 


Dr. Byers: As Secretary of the State Board of Charities, who 
have had some part in the hospitalitic Ss spoken of by Mr. Wines, I 
feel as though I possibly ought to be silent; and yet there are 
feelings of personal interest and a deep sense of personal obligation 
that prompt me to say just this word. For twelve months we have 
looked forward with great interest, and, as the time approached, 
not without some anxiety touching the success of this Cleveland 
Coraference of Charities. This solicitude, as the time drew near for 
us to separate, has been dissipated, and has vanished with the tes- 
timony Mr. Wines has given to its success. I, for one, desire to 
say, that to have sat together with you, to have participated in any 
degree in these proceedings, to have contributed in any wise to the 
bringing together, and to share in the excellence of a convention 
like this, is a reward suflicient for all we have done and suttered in 
ie way of anxiety; and our pleasure has been a thousand fold 
increased by the expressions ot gratification embodied in this vote 
of thanks. Personally, I have enjoyed the Conference very much, 
and I know that I express the sentiments of the Ohio Board of 
State Charities. 

Mr. Nerr (of the Ohio Board) : This is the first time I have had 
the privilege of meeting with youasamember. I desire to express 
my appreciation of the papers read before the Conference, and the 
practical manner in which they and you have treated the subjects 
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discussed. I also desire to express my appreciation of the hospi- 
talities of the citizens of Cleveland, and to speak of its charitable 
institutions, public and private. ‘They are all in good condition, so 
far as I have had the opportunity of witnessing them, and such as 
to make a deep and lasting impression upon all the delegates in 
this Conference. 

Mr. Minnican: Mr. Chairman, I have attended all such Con- 
ferences, in this country and in Europe, since this Conference was 
established ; all that have met separately and jointly in various 
parts of this country and of Europe; and I want here and now, 
before we separate, to bear my testimony to this meeting as being 
one of the most interesting I have ever attended; and I would 
extend earnest and sincere thanks to Gen. Brinkerhoff and the local 
Committee in charge of matters here. I feel, also, that the papers 
coming before us at this time, have been of the highest character,— 
better, as a whole, than any I have heard at any preceding Confer- 
ence in the United States, since they were inaugurated, at the 
Prison Congress of Cincinnati in 1870, by my eloquent and lamented 
friend, Dr. E. C. Wines. I shall go back to Pittsburgh with my 
heart stirred more deeply for the great interests we represent, and 
which so need an earnest presentation, throughout this land, and 
all over Europe. 


FAREWELL REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT (MR. LORD). 


Before we adjourn, I will say a word, if you will allow me. 
Our organization of Charities and Correction would seem to imply 
a title somewhat incongruous, as if the work of charities and the 
work of correction lay far apart in the field of human transactions ; 
yet, as in many other fields of labor, they lie side by side, their 
borders overlapping and meeting. Poverty leads to crime, and 
crime tends to poverty. Insanity tends to poverty, without any 
exception, and always tends to crime, or what would be crime, if 
the parties were free moral agents. Therefore, charities and cor- 
rection necessarily work together, and I imagine for some years to 
come t.c title of this body will properly and of necessity be what 
it now is. 

Many of the transactions in which we have been zealously 
engaged have been during all the experience of mankind in dark- 
ness. We have had to deal with crime mainly in darkness. Now, 
there are persons connected with this organization who can illumi- 
nate those dark places, and brighten them with something like a ray 
of sunlight, and picture them like a photograph throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, so that men can see defects and 
inadequacies in view of the light brought to bear upon these dark 
places. 

We have met with rather a small audience here, as we have 
had everywhere, yet, through these indefatigable, busy fingers and 
pencils we see before us, whatever is said here that is worthy, will, 
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within twenty-four hours, reach more people than would fill all the 
halls and all the public buildings in this city. The great public will 
extract from these proceedings whatever is useful, and it will 
have its influence throughout the leneth and breadth of our land. 
Further than that, the transactions of this body will cross the 
Atlantic, and there be considered in many ditferent languages ; men 
will winnow this mass that goes out from here, and whatever of 
eolden grain there is in it, will be carefully preserved and resown 
over their own fields, and there be reproduced. And, also, while 
we have many familiar faces and old delegates with us from the 
North, South, East and West, Her Majesty, the honored English 
(jueen, has sent to our convention one of her ablest and most 
trusted servants, to give information to us how she follows up and 
cares for delinquency and dependency in all the parts of her 
immense dominions; and we have seen with great gratification 
the care of that Government, solicitous for the welfare of every 
subject. She has kept all her charitable enterprises fully apace 
with ours. 

We are about to adjourn to meet again in one of the New 
England States. We have for three years held our Conference in 
the West. We have decided to hold it next year in Boston; and 
| hope, as we develop in experience, we shall be able to make it 
less wearisome to the public. For the next convention we have 
divided the business into six heads, which will give each of the 
six Committees one day. We shall hold morning and evening 
sessions, and none in the afternoon. and no doubt we shall have a 
pleasant and protitable Conference. No papers will be read except 
by their authors; others received will be referred to a Committee 
upon Publication, and thus much time will be devoted to a discus- 
sion upon those read. 


Rev. Mr. McCulloch, of Indianapolis, then closed the session with 
prayer and benediction, and Dr. Hoyt declared the Conference 
adjourned until the last Monday in July, 1881, at Boston. 


Nore.—The Address of Bishop Bedell, and the remarks of Mr. Ogden, of 
New York, are printed on subsequent pages, not having been sent to the 
printer in time to take their natural place in the Proceedings. 


BISHOP BEDELL’S ADDRESS TO THE CONFERENCE. 


THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE STATE. 


(Delivered Tuesday, June 29, 1880.) 


A preliminary question must be settled. It meets us before 
we reach even the threshold of this subject. Is this a Christian 
State? Our discussion and the conclusion hinge upon the answer 
to that question. If the State be Christian, the relation of the 
Christian church to its institutions may be intimate. If the State 
be anti-Christian, those relations must be antagonistic. 

But if the State be neutral in religion. Neutral? impossible! 
Neutrality is hostility. A State cannot be neutral as to these 
deep-seated and under-working moral elements of national charac- 
ter and habit which are termed religion. Indifference would be 
the abandonment of control over its citizens and effort for their 
well-being at the very point where governmental discipline becomes 
most ready and effective. Neither an individual nor a State can 
be neutral in religion. Our Lord Christ said, ** He that is not 
with me is against me.” Like all His apothegms, the truth which 
underlies this statement leads to a rapid generalization. Only 
two moral forces are working in the universe. Like magnetic 
forces they range themselves round one or other of two poles. 
They are with Christ or against Christ. Individual character 
instantly submits to this resolution of its elements. An individual 
instantly decides for himself his moral position with respect to the 
Lord of Lords. As is the majority of individuals in a nation, so that 
people and government ranges itself for or against the religion of 
Christ. It is not a question to be decided by constitutional enact- 
ment. The Magna Charta of a great people may be silent as to 
its Divine Ruler or vocal in His praise, but it is neither its silence 
or its speech which decides the question of that people’s Christi- 
anity. That question is decided by the actual religious allegiance 
of the people; the religious allegiance of the majority, as with us ; 
or the allegiance of the influential forces of the community, as in 
some less democratic States. England is not a religious country 
merely because its national church is an essential element in its 
constitution; nor is the United States an unchristian country 
merely because church and State are forever dissevered by its con- 
stitution. England is a Christian country because its people, by 
majorities, acknowledge allegiance to the King of Kings; and the 
United States is an equally Christian Government, because the 
mass of its people recognize the sovereignty of Christ, and the 
test of the correctness of this assertion is the truth of that 
apothegm of Christ out of which this statement has grown. For 
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it is an universal proposition, if he who is not with me is against 
me. that the nation of individual which is not Christian is anti- 
Christian. There are no other antagonistic forces in the moral 
universe. Around the positive pole those gather who look to the 
Cross. Around the negative pole those cluster who look away 
from the Cross. And as the aggregate of population is thus 
divided, so is the nation. 

But if the people decide against Christianity, what then? Why 
the nation becomes anti-Christian, and there is no human help for 
it. Laws will not alter that majority; cannon will not etface it. 
The armies of Europe, when gathered outside the walls of Paris, 
could not change the character of the Commune which assembled 
within it. Nor was it physical force that shot that infidel com- 
munism to death, but it was the influx of a returning healthy 
wave of population which restored the tide of moral life. If our 
people by majorities should ever become reckless of religious 
obligation, there are no laws on your statute books which will 
secure the sanctity of the Sabbath, or the sacredness of property, 
or the holiness of life as the Life Giver regards it; nor will there 
be any power of arms that can then stand between our national 
institutions and their grave. You will know it by a revelation 
more sensitive than the census. You will feel it in the currents 
of commercial life; you will hear it in the whispers of agitated 
thonght ; you will see it in the gathering storm of Divine indigna- 
tion. It is not a national decree that will then save our national 
Christianity. No! We must accept the consequences of our 
argument. The question of national religious character is to be 
determined by majorities. We accept it gladly. To the logical 
force and absoluteness of the contract, drawn by our Master, 
Christ, we appeal the question whether the Government of these 
United States is Christian or not. 

Of fifty millions who inhabit this country, forty millions fear God 
and worship Christ ° if, indeed, we have not made even too large a 
concession to all shades of infidelity and heathenism. I doubt if 
there be one million out of the fifty who, with an intelligent real- 
ization of the issue, would range themselves consciously as with- 
out God and without hope of salvation. The polls are the u/tima 
ratio of our republican thoughts. If it could be carried there it 
would soon appear that this Nation is a Christian people and that 
this Government is a Christian State ; and so we clear the way for 
a recognition of the principle that lies at the basis of this charita- 
ble work, around which our interests and our affections assemble 
today. This is a Christian people. This is a Christian State. 
If it be not, let him who maintains the opposite prove that this 
people and this Nation has carried itself against God and His 
Christ. 

Aflirming that the State is Christian, we proceed with the 
discussion of the topic assigned to us at great advantage. Between 
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the charitable institutions of a Christian State and a Christian 
Church, there are no antagonisms. On the contrary, the relations 
of the Christian Church to such institutions, are the most intimate 
possible, because they are offspring of its own Christianity. We 
use the term Christian Church, of course, not as a definition of a 
particular body of people, but as a synonym for Christians. And 
then the relations of the Christian Church to the charitable institu- 
tions which have sprung out of and been developed by its own 
Christianity are all included under the two terms, inspiration and 
guidance. Inspiration! The Christian Church has inspired every 
public charity that has ever blessed this sad earth ; directly, or by 
reflex influence, they have been the offspring of its religion. 
Guidance! The Christian Church has moulded every form of 
public benevolence, given it shape, method, maintenance, since 
Jesus first taught the world to discover a neighbor in every man 
who is in need. Every hospital and orphanage, every asylum and 
almshouse, every house of mercy that has ever expressed the 
brotherhood of human nature, has been inspired and guided by the 
Christian Church. Charities are the offspring of Christian love. 
They exist only where Christian influences provide the atmosphere 
in which human affections move. Heathenism knows nothing of 
houses for the sick and desolate. Nor does natural affection, even 
in enlightened countries, except when influenced by Christianity, 
ever recognize the claims of afflicted human nature upon the uni- 
versal brotherhood. One exception is to be recorded, but it only 
renders the general proposition more evident: Gautama, the 
founder of Buddhism, 500 years B. C., seems to have caught an 
idea of brotherhood, in its narrow sense, as related to the interests 
of his own followers. During his life time, ** the peaceful progress 
of the Buddhist was illumined by the cheerful faces of the sick in 
monastic hospitals for the crippled, the deformed and the destitute, 
and by the happy smiles of travellers reposing in Dharma solas by 
the roadside.” So the learned Hardwick testifies. But Buddhism 
was a philosophy rather thana religion. The philosopher reformer 
taught the brotherhood of sect, not the brotherhood of man. And 
the notable fact is that the happy thought expired almost as soon 
as it was born. The hospitals lasted only during the life of the 
founder. ‘The idea has never had birth again, except since the 
Man of Nazareth walked among the sad and destitute, and except 
under the influence of his conceptions of universai brotherhood. 
Heathenism of the nineteenth century repeats what were universal 
thoughts and usages of heathenism at the time of Christ. Although 
it has received so many luminous rays of the Gospel, and learned 
so much by contact with the spirit of Christianity, it creates no 
hospitals except for the wounded and sick among the animals that 
it worships. Its influence over the human instinct of compassion 
may be seen on the banks of the Ganges, where it leaves the sick 
of its own households to perish on the sands, and the dying to be 
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swept away by the merciful waves of the sacred river. But you 
will tind the objects of its tenderest sympathy in hundreds of 
wounded and gibbering ogres that crowd the magnificent halls of 
the Dourgba Khound, at Benares. 

In striking contrast to that, from the very moment that Chris- 
tianity began its mission, it walked with open hand and loving 
heart towards all that were destitute and sorrowinge. Amone the 
first acts of the Apostles was the serving of tables for the poor, 
which has seemed a strange ministry and a novel thought even to 
some Christians in these later days; and amone the earliest chari- 
ties of the Church was the sewing circle where Doreas gathered 
around her the poor widows of Joppa. Pliny, in his celebrated 
letter to the Emperor ‘Trajan, mentions it as a novel idea, but not 
to the discredit of the new sect, that they had already established 
‘‘handmaids of the Church,” who ministered in charity, and St. 
Synesius sends his greetings to members of a kindred fellowship. 
So early had the exercise of charity been organized in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

But the State knew nothing of these oflices of merey until the 
Roman emperor became obedient to the Gospel, and the cross and 
the eagle, side by side, had become the symbols of imperial power, 
It was not the spirit of the Augustan age nor the amenities of the 
philosophical Ceesar which developed individual benevolence into 
public beneficence, and gave it the sanction of secular authority. 

Not till Christianity began to actuate the State under Constan- 
tine, did personal compassion learn to step beyond narrow limits 
and combine publicly in labors of love for the desolate and desti 
tute of our race. 


’ 


Ilowever else the pages of history in the middle ages may be 
soiled, they contain grand records of royal and of martyr deeds of 
charity. ‘The Church of Christ, during those times of darkness, 
was a potent factor in the gradual amelioration of manners and 
habits, in the instruction of tempers and character, in the forma- 
tion of sympathies and affections, out of which, at last, emerged 
the civilization, refinement and gentle thought of these latter ages. 
Indeed, he has read the history of medizvalism almost in vain 
who does not attribute to the influence of Christianity the progress 
of society from barbarism, through feudalism and chivalry, into 
that state of mental, moral and communal habits which prepared 
the possibilities of the fifteenth, the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. And among those instruments — instruments even if 
we do not receive them as forces were the monasteries, the 
monastic hospitals, the orphanages, and the men and women 
whose views constrained them to lives of sympathy, Compassion 
and eharity. A subsequent misuse of these grand factors in 
social amelioration should not blind our eyes to the merciful use 
which was made of them by Divine Providence during the centu- 
ries of their healthy maturity. 
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The Christian Church was working all this while upon and by 
the State, when, in all that Cimmerian darkness of selfishness and 
cruelty, followed the slow steps of governmental progress. We 
owe it to Christianity, and largely to the positive and incidental 
influences of the charitable institutions of Christianity, that the 
breaking up of the unity of the empire into petty lordships was 
followed by a reaction of independence of cities and associated 
governments, until at last followed the comparative freedom 
which now blesses the people of all the nations of Christianized 
Europe and America. The causes at work will not be hidden 
from him who realizes that, with scarcely an exception, those 
educational and regeneratory forms were included within the 
charitable institutions of the Church. Out of them burst the 
Reformation with all its emancipatory power,—for Luther was a 
monk. From that era the history of public charities walks in light. 
The world at the present day owes its benevolent institutions to 
the Church, or to the Christian influences controlling the State: 
not to the State as separated from Christianity. No charitable 
institutions of our commonwealth would have existed were it not 
for the Christian Church whose holy thoughts devised them, nor 
could they be maintained were it not for the beneficent spirit of 
Christianity which, inspiring and moving the State, orders and 
maintains them. 

‘Orders and maintains them!” There we touch the critical 
point in this discussion. The practical issue is just there. 
In what way and by what methods shall the Christian Church, 
acting through the Christian State, order and maintain its public 
charities? The reports of this Conference of Charities, and the 
whole experience of our generation in respect to such institutions, 
show that in proportion to the withdrawal of Christian watchful- 
ness and guidance of our Legislatures these benevolences sink into 
corruption and lose their sweet mercies. The moment that human 
selfishness touches them in the shape of greed for office or political 
party ascendancy, is the moment when they begin to lose their char- 
acter as charities. Consequently, the Christian Church, or, in other 
words, the influence of Christianity, must continue to order and 
maintain what it inaugurated, and Christian people must in some 
effectual manner make their will and power felt over the legislators 
who assume to govern these institutions of benevolence. 

Public opinion is the ultimate arbiter in our Republic. Public 
opinion is the actual ruler, for it’not only shapes our laws, but it is 
the force which stands behind the laws and renders their execution 
possible. Nor can acts of legislation be etfective unless upheld by 
this strong arm of public opinion. Here, then, the Christian 
Church finds its opportunity; for it is its privilege to form the 
public opinion of our people. No other force is more potential. 
The Church largely guides the press in America, and, if it chooses, 
can control it. And the Christian Church holds the pulpits of 
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America. There is no other opportunity like that. There is no 
nation on the face of the earth which can be so easily reached as 
ours by a healthy public sentiment breathed through the religious 
teachings of the Sabbath. Political questions are forbidden to the 
Christian pulpit, not only by the highest policy, not only by the 
principles of religion, but by the very terms of the Constitution 
under which we hold our privileges. ‘The absolute separation of 
Church and State, by the fundamental laws of our Government, 
forbids a minister of religion to use his official position in the Church 
in any way to interfere with or effect the secular legislation of the 
State. But moral questions, and especially questions of benevo- 
lence, do not fall into that category of forbidden things. There is 
no possible conflict between a Christian Church and a Christian 
State in discussing these topics, and in reference to them the State 
has nothing to fear from the influence of the pulpit, but everything 
to hope for from it. 

And, therefore, in the healthful use of the pulpits of our land, 
the Church of Christ may rightfully form a public opinion which 
shall guide the State both in the principles of its benevolence and 
in the details of their management. If I am not mistaken, this 
Conference depends altogether upon the might of instructed public 
opinion for its power. It has no legal authority to arrest a wrong- 
doer or to correct an error in the management of State benevolence. 
Yet the voice of its censure is more potent than law. The public 
opinion which it expresses is more to be dreaded than a ‘* lash of 
scorpions.” It was public opinion gradually erystalizing around 
the facts which Howard revealed to astonished England, that 
wrought a revolution in the management of English public charities. 
It was public opinion taking shape and gathering force under the 
manly eloquence of Wilberforce, that destroyed the slave trade. It 
was public opinion, very quietly operating under the guidance of 
William Welsh, that brought the whole of the magnificent public 
charities of Philadelphia under the control of a board of men discon- 
nected with politics, and having no possible interest except to 
manage them for the welfare of the beneficiaries. Politics are wise 
enough to follow public opinion, for a decisive and determined 
public opinion means votes. Around this Conference of Charities, 
therefore, the Church of Christ should array its forces. The Boards 
should be allowed to feel that they act with the sympathy, and 
utter the will of the Church. This sympathy should not be silent 
and only to be inferred. It should speak out. By that I mean 
that the several churches, Protestant and Catholic, should sustain 
the Boards. They should utter their concurrence with its noble 
purposes and wise methods of attaining them. They should speak 
through synods and conventions and classes, or by whatever 
methods they are accustomed to reach the public ear and heart. 
Especially should the pulpit take up this theme. It has nothing to 
do with public policy. It should sedulously abstain from mixing 
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secular politics with its holy thoughts of charities that belong only 
to the Kingdom of Christ. But the Church should not be dumb, as 
its members watch the execution of the trust that it has committed 
to the legislation of the Christian State. And if at any crisis these 
Boards should be obliged to appeal against a wrong or lax action 
of the State, the great Christian community, which wields the real 
power, although holding it in reserve, should sustain the Board 
without hesitation and without doubt. These Boards are created 
by a Christian State to use its faculty of observation where a 
Legislature may not be able to see. The Board stands in relation 
to the Church as a committee of any legislative body stands to that 
body which has granted to it plenary power. When such a Board 
decides and reports, it is too late for its constituency to enter into 
the debate. ‘Then is the time for prompt maintenance of its 
authority. The Christian Church in this commonwealth owes it to 
the cause of these charities, whose highest welfare it is seeking, to 
let it be known by all men that it regards the Board of State 
Charities as the supreme and ultimate authority in guiding the 
public benevolence of Ohio. 


MR. OGDEN’S REPORT—THE WILLARD ASYLUM. 


With many thanks for the kindness extended to me, I will try 
not to weary your patience by extended remarks. I am here by 
appointment of the Board of Trustees of ** Willard Asylum for the 
Insane.” We deemed it becoming and proper to have representa- 
tives in this Conference of Charities, this body of high purpose 
and action. I fully concur with the able and distinguished secre- 
tary of the Board of State Charities of our State, Dr. Hoyt, that 
there has been progress in our State. Civilization has been 
moving on and up. The public sentiment has been more turned 
to deeds of charity; the public conscience is more enlightened ; 
the standards are higher and the feeling better; and both in 
public and private, in word and in deed, in legislation and in 
private organization there has been progress. One of the potent 
agencies in this movement forward has been the Board of State 
Charities, whose work has permeated and been felt in every 
nook and corner of the State, and whose fostering care, advice 
and encouragment, has been apparent in all our charities, both 
great and small. The world does move and in the right direction. 

A word now of Willard Asylum, one of the last, but one of the 
noblest of our State charities. 1 will not call it a model institu- 
tion, nor boast of what it is, but I do desire to present it as a 
successful (1 will not say experimental) Asylum. It was some- 
what of a new departure from old ways, and it has triumphed over 
difficulties, like all new undertakings; it has not paused in its 
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march, but gone on steadily, until today it is the largest institu- 
tion of the kind on this continent. It was opened ten years ago, 
and it has now an insane population of wellnigh 1,600. Its 
peculiarity is that it cares for the chronic pauper insane alone; no 
private patients are received. None gain admittance save on the 
order of the poor authorities of the counties. The State has 
furnished the buildings, the State appoints the managers, and pays 
the local officers; the counties pay for the maintenance of the 
insane they send to the asylum. The actual cost, at the present 
price for food and labor, will not vary far from $2.60 per week per 
patient, and this small pittance the people of the counties pay 
cheerfully, feeling that the most unfortunate and helpless of their 
people are thus carefully provided for. 

Three leading ideas inspired the establishment of Willard 
Asylum: First, to remove from the poorhouse care or abuse the 
chronic insane domiciled and confined therein; Second, to make 
the State the guardian and protector of the pauper insane, the 
most dependent and helpless and hopeless of her people, The 
end sought, most just and true and humane, was to make the 
irresponsible, bed-ridden, unfortunate chronic pauper insane the 
wards of the State; to put them under the protection of the great 
body politic, the State, and remove them from the tender mercies,— 
or plainly speaking, from the counties and towns where there was 
want of care, neglect and often cruel treatment and wrong. Third, 
less expensive buildings. It seemed, and it was and is, a waste 
of money to build palaces for paupers. It seemed wrong to spend 
money for simple ornament, and most of all it seemed wicked to 
make jobs for plunder out of sacred charity ; and at Willard the 
effort was made and has been carried forward, to build plain, good, 
substantial buildings, looking more to inside comfort and con- 
venience than outside ornament and display. The buildings at 
Willard are not mean, but are imposing; though plain, not nig- 
gardly in outfit, but with all the modern improvements and appli- 
ances. The standard of care is not here lowered, but rather 
elevated, and 1,600 homeless insane paupers have today comfort- 
able homes, warm, clean rooms, and will have them for life at 
Willard Asylum, under the care and protection of the great State 
of New York. These three ideas have been successfully utilized 
and made practical at Willard. The poorhouses here have been 
substantially emptied, and, let -me here say, have been vastly 
improved through the reflex influence of the Asylum in the re- 
moval of the insane, by the change of policy. 

The State has practically assumed guardianship of the insane 
poor, and today we provide at Willard, rooms and care, homes 
and comfort for about $400 per patient, instead of $3,000, as has 
been the fact in the construction of some of our other State insti- 
tutions for the ifsane. Dr. Chapin, our superintendent, has been 
the main architect in the working out of this policy, and Willard 
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feels proud of him as we doof our asylum. It stands a monu- 
ment of advance, and its silent influence will continue to bless and 
make better in all time to come. 

I was glad last night to listen to the very able and radical — no, 
I will not say that, — the very just and sound address of General 
Brinkerhofi, the President of the Conference, in regard to the in- 
sane and their care; of asylums for them, and their construction 
and management. State guardianship for the most unfortunate 
and pitiable of all our people, seems to me eminently just humanity. 
Christian civilization and enlightened policy demand that the 
State, the sovereign and chief power thereto, cast the strong arm 
of its protection around these suffering children of misfortune, but 
not of crime — this dependent, irresponsible, but misguided and 
dangerous class. Such has been the idea at Willard from the 
beginning, and the people and the Legislature are with us now ; 
this policy has become fixed and settled in New York, and we 
protest against a return to poorhouse care, abuse and suffering. 
We do not object that counties should care for their insane, if they 
will provide proper asylums away from the poorhouse, and becom- 
ing care, under the supervision and visitation and direction of the 
State Board of Charities; for that would be State care and guar- 
dianship. 

Again, at Willard, we have ignored partisan politics ; our board 


of management has been from the beginning, and is now, composed 
of an equal number of Republicans and Democrats, and we have 
entire harmony. We vote as we please, and some of our number 
are active in their parties, but in the administration of our noble 
charity, we forget partisanship and rally round the common 
humanity and benevolence which ought to govern all men of all 
parties. 


Norre.—The above Report of Mr. Ogden was made Wednesday morning, 
June 30, as mentioned on page xliv; and, at the same Session a Report was 
made for the State of Ohio, which has not come to hand. Ohio, however, 
was fully reported on by Gen. Brinkerhoff in his Address, by Dr. Byers in his 
Paper, and by the Committee which discussed Tramp Laws. The list of 
Standing Committees, mentioned in the Preface, is on the twentieth page of 
the Business of the Conference, (p. xx) and not of the Papers and Debates,— 
the first being paged in Roman numerals, the second in Arabic figures. 
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OUR CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS AS THEY ARE 
AND AS THEY OUGHT TO BE. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, GEN. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
OF MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


Delivered June 29, 1880. 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction, at its 
annual meeting last year, in Chicago, adopted the following resolu- 


tion: 


** Resolved, That the President of this Conference be requested to 
present at the opening of the next year’s session, an address upon 


the work of the year, including legislation and administration.” 


The duty thus imposed I shall now attempt to perform. 

All improvement is based upon experience, but experience is a 
plant of slow growth, and, therefore, in order to make the largest 
progress, we must combine the experiences of the largest possible 
number of persons. It is for this reason that the Annual Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction has been organized, and now for 
the seventh time it has assembled to compare experiences and con- 
clusions, and make suggestions for the future. 

As a starting point of discussion, the Conference has very 
properly devolved upon its retiring President the duty of presenting 
a bird’s-eye view of the entire field we seek to cultivate. Of course, 
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in a field so vast, the barest outline only can be given in the brief 
hour allotted ; and, therefore, it will devolve upon you, during the 
days that follow, to fill up the details. 

With a view to arrive at the methods and present status of the 
penal, reformatory and benevolent institutions of the several States, 
I addressed a letter to the various Governors, requesting answers 
to the following interrogatories : 


First. What organized public charities does your State provide ? 

Second. Are these institutions free alike to all classes ? 

Third. What changes have occurred in the legislation of your 
publie correctional and penal institutions during the past year? 

Fourth. Under what system are the poor of the counties 
provided for ? 

Fifth. What prisons and reformatories — State, county and 
municipal — are included in the prison system of your State ? 


In response to these questions, replies have been received from 
twenty-four States and the District of Columbia, substantially as 
follows : 


ALABAMA. 
First. The organized public charities of Alabama are the 
insane hospital at Tuskaloosa, and the deaf and dumb and _ blind 
asylum at Talladega. At the close of the last year (October Ist, 


o¢ 


1879), there were in the former 5394 patients, of whom 208 were 
men and 186 women — 329 white and 65 colored. In the latter, 
at the same date, there were 54 patients — mutes, 41; blind, 13; 
34 males and 20 females, all white. 

Second. These institutions are open on the same conditions to 
all classes. 


Third. No changes have occurred in legislation during the past 
year. 


Fourth. The poor of the counties are provided for under general 
laws, by the boards of commissioners of the several counties, and 
under the supervision of the grand juries, without regard to ‘*‘ race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Fifth. The prison system embraces the State penitentiary, 
county jails and the city calaboose. 

How this prison system is operated is not indicated, but is fully 
explained by Dr. E. C. Wines, in his invaluable book upon ‘* The 
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State of Prisons.” It is the inhuman * lease system,” which pre- 
iils almost universally in the Southern States. 


CALIFORNIA. 
First. California has no ** organized public charities,” as State 
nstitutions. It has provided, however, that all orphan asylums 


wing more than twenty inmates shall be allowed $100 a year for 


whole orphans, and $75 each for half orphans; and for abandoned 


children, after being one year in an asylum, and not reclaimed, 

e sum of $75 each, per annum. The asylums are private, and 

re under the charge of their respective denominations. The 
total number of inmates is about 2,000, and the annual amount 
contributed by the State about $150,000. 

Second. As there are no asylums, there are no terms of 

lmission. 

Third. No changes in legislation reported. 

Fourth. There is one penitentiary, with 1,475 convicts, and a 
branch prison in process of construction, and each county has its jail. 

Fifth. ‘The poor are taken care of by the counties, through 
almshouses and hospitals maintained by taxation. 

Since this report was made, there has doubtless been some legis- 
lation enacted to carry into effect the penal administration provided 
for by the new Constitution. Strange as it may seem, this new 
Constitution has some very wise provisions, and among these are 
the sections in regard to prisons, which fully warrant Dr. Wines in 
saying that they place California ** in the front of all the States on 
the North American Continent, in the matter of prison reform.” 
The most important of these provisions are : 

First. The creation of a board of five prison directors, to be 
appointed jointly by the Governor and the Senate, and to hold 
oflice for ten years. 

Second. The placing of the State prisons in the hands of this 
board, and authorizing the Legislature to invest it with such powers 
and charge it with such duties as it may see fit, as regards the other 
penal, reformatory and preventive institutions of the State. It 
thus provides for the unification, whenever the Legislature thinks 
proper, of the whole system and series of institutions, looking to 
the repression and prevention of crime, and the centralization of 
the powers of government and administration in the hands of the 
board. 
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Third. After the first day of January, 1882, the labor of con- 
victs shall not be let out by contract to any person, copartnership, 
company or corporation ; and that the Legislature shall provide by 
law for the working of convicts for the benefit of the State. 

This California system, in all its details, is worthy of considera- 
tion, and if carried out in legislation with wisdom equal to its 
creation, it will afford a model for the nation. 


CONNECTICUT. 


No report rendered, except a letter from Professor Wayland, in 
regard to appropriations made by the Legislature during its late 
session. In its charitable and child-saving institutions, Connecti- 
cut has done some very excellent work, about which we expect 
information during our Conference. In regard to its penal institu- 
tions, I have only a single remark to make, and that is, that the 
Wethersfield Prison is the only place I have ever visited where 
that typical instrument of torture from the dark ages, the ‘* cat,” is 
retained and justified, and that, too, within sight of the marble 
magnificence of the legislative palace at Hartford, and almost 
within the shadow of the classic elms of New Haven. 


COLORADO. 


First. A school for deaf mutes at Colorado Springs ; an asylum 
for the insane, established in 1879, at Pueblo, and now so full that 
a portion of the insane of the State are sent to institutions of other 
States; a large public hospital and two private ones; a ladies’ 
relief and sisters’ hospital at Denver. 

Second. Free alike to all classes. 

Third. No new legislation. 


Fourth. Several county poorhouses under a provisional law 
authorizing one in every county whose commissioners deem it 
necessary, and supported by direct tax and fines upon delinquent 
relatives who are able but neglect to provide for their poor friends 
properly dependent upon them. 

Fifth. The city prison and the State penitentiary, in none of 
which — unless recently provided — are there chaplains or halls of 
worship. The city calaboose is occupied mainly by what the police 
call ‘*vags” and ‘* drunks,’ 
vagrancy and drunkenness. 


> 


that is, by persons arrested for 
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DELAWARE. 
First. The State provides no public charities; all are under the 
direction of incorporated companies. 
Second. Those it has are free to all classes. 
Third. No changes in legislation. 
Fourth. The poor are provided for as follows: The counties 
re laid off into districts, and each district is under the supervision 
of an overseer of the poor. It is his duty to assist destitute 
persons in getting employment, and, if that is impossible, to see 
that they are admitted to the almshouse of the county in which 
they live. ‘The almshouses are under the charge of superintendents 


of the poor. Assessments are made to cover all expenses incurred 


in running the poorhouses, and levied upon the property of every 


citizen at a certain rate per hundred dollars. 
Fifth. We have no other than county prisons. 


FLORIDA. 

Governor George H. Drew answered, in person, with prompt- 
ness, clearness and intelligence. 

First. A State asylum for indigent lunatics and idiots, and a 
poorhouse at Jacksonville. 

Second. These institutions are free to all classes alike. 

Third. No material changes in legislation during the past year. 

Fourth. Each county is required to provide for its own poor, 
under the supervision of county commissioners. 

Fifth. The State prison and the county jails constitute the 
prison system of the State. The State convicts are working upon 
furms, and engaged in getting out turpentine under contract, at no 
cost to the State. 

The county convicts are farmed out to contractors by the county 
commissioners of each county. 

The State asylums and State prison are under the superintend- 
ence of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor and Cabinet, who 
constitute a board called the Board of Commissioners of State 
Institutions. 

GEORGIA. 

First. The only organized charities supported by the State are, 
an academy for the blind and an academy for the deaf and dumb, 
and a lunatic asylum. 
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Second. No answer. 

Third. No answer. 

Fourth. The poor of the counties are looked after by thi 
ordinaries. In some of the counties they have poorhouses, with 
some person employed to take charge of the inmates. In othe: 
counties there are no homes of this kind, but the poor are left in 
the hands of such persons as are most interested in them, from tli 
ties of relationship or otherwise. 

Fifth. John W. Nelms, principal keeper of the penitentiary at 
Atlanta, can give information as to the disposition made of convicts. 

Upon application to Mr. Nelms, I received, in reply, his biennial 
report, closing October 20th, 1878. From this report I judge the 
Atlanta penitentiary building is the only one in the State, and is 
simply a receptacle for convicts preparatory to their distribution 
under the Georgia system of farming out. This system went into 
operation in 1868, under five-year leases. ‘These were renewed, 
and again expired April Ist, 1879. The leases now are for twenty 
years, and are made to three companies, known, respectively, as 
Penitentiary Companies Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

No. 1 is to have 300 able-bodied long-term men, and _ the 
remainder of all on hand and all that come in are to be equally 
divided between Nos. 2 and 3 after keeping No. 1 to 300. 

How these companies employ the convicts does not appear, but 


the report says ‘* there are at this time fourteen camps in different 
portions of the State.” Apparently they are for the most part 
employed in railroad construction. The report says: ** When the 
time comes, and I look forward to it at no distant day, when all 
the railroads and other public works in the State shall have been 
completed, then the convicts will be employed upon farms and in 
the mines.” 


There are other glimpses of the system given, but it is very evi- 
dent that anything worse is not likely to be found in any civilized 
or semi-civilized nationality. 

The summing up, for the twelve years the system has been in 
operation, is as follows: 

Received since October, 1866 . 
Of that amount were pardoned . 
Died .. 

Escaped . 


Discharged 


Leaving on hand. 
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That nearly one-third of all the convicts received, die or escape, 


s not to be wondered at. 


ILLINOIS. 


First. Illinois has three hospitals for the insane, an institution 
for deaf and dumb, an institution for the blind, an asylum for feeble- 
ninded children, a soldiers’ orphans’ home, an eye and ear infirm- 
ary, and a State reform school. 

Second. No charge is made to any inmate of any institution of 
the State, under the care of the State, except for clothing and 
incidental expenses. 

Third. No changes in legislation during the past year. 

Fourth. In the care of the poor each county is pretty much a 
law to itself, and each county has its own poorhouse. 

Fifth. There are two State penitentiaries—one at Joliet and one 
at Chester—a county jail in every county, and a large number of 
city prisons ; a house of correction at Chicago, and a workhouse at 
Peoria. 

All these institutions are under the supervision of an efficient 
Board of State Charities, whose reports furnish all necessary infor- 
mation. 

INDIANA. 
First. In Indiana provision is made for insane, deaf and dumb, 


blind, soldiers’ orphans, and feeble-minded children. 


Second. The limitation is mostly as to age. 
7 


Fourth. From the volume of laws for 1879, sent me, it appears 
that a good deal of new legislation has gone into operation. The 
most important is that which provides for the government of the 
insane, deaf and dumb and blind asylums. The Governor, with 
the consent of the Senate, appoints two trustees of these institu- 


{ The Governor also appoints a president of the boards of 


ions. 
trustees of said institutions. The president and the two trustees of 
each of these institutions constitute the board of trustees for the 
cvovernment thereof. These trustees hold oflice for two years, and 
the president four years. These oflicials are removable for cause 


by the Governor. These boards appoint the superintendents, and 
each superintendent appoints all subordinates, subject te the appro- 
val of the board. 

The president of the board receives a salary of $900 a year ; the 


trustees of insane asylums $600 a year; the trustees of the deaf and 
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dumb asylum $400; the trustees of the blind asylum $300. Fo 
the government of the asylum of feeble-minded children, and fo: 
the soldiers’ orphans’ home a separate board of trustees is appointed 
by the Governor. This board consists of three members, and they 
are paid a salary of $200 a year, which is in full for all services, 
travelling and other expenses. 

IOWA. 

First. Iowa maintains three hospitals for insane, college for the 
blind, institution for the deaf and dumb, soldiers’ orphans’ home, and 
home for indigent children, and an asylum for feeble-minded children. 

Second. ‘These institutions are open to all classes, but thi 
incurably insane, if harmless, are provided for in county asylums o1 
poorhouses. Persons having insane relatives in the insane asylums 
are obliged to pay for their care, if able; if not able, the cost of 
caring for them is collected from the counties. Persons having 
relatives in the blind or deaf and dumb asylums pay for their cloth- 
ing, if able; if not, then it is collected from the county to which 
they properly belong. 

Soldiers’ orphans are maintained in the Orphans’ Home at the 
expense of the State, and indigent orphans or children at the 
expense of the county to which they belong. 

Third. No changes in legislation. 

Fourth. The poor of the counties are provided for in county 
poorhouses, excepting in cases where the county has no poorhouse, 
when they are maintained with private parties at county expense. 
Temporary relief is extended upon application to township trustees. 

Fifth. The State maintains two penitentiaries and a reform 
school, the boys’ department of which is located at Eldora, and the 
girls’ department at Mt. Pleasant. Each county, with some few 
exceptions, has a county jail; and a few cities have city prisons. 


KANSAS. 


No report rendered. Governor St. John responded promptly 
that he had referred interrogatories to the Board of State Charities 
for answer, but no answer has come. 


KENTUCKY. 

No report rendered, but from newspaper accounts, corroborated 
by Governor Blackburn’s message, I judge that, for the good name 
of the State, silence is the best report possible. 
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LOUISIANA. 
No report rendered. 


MAINE. 
No report rendered, notwithstanding I addressed a letter 
juiry consecutively to the retiring Governor, the Governor 
fo, and to the Governor de jure. 


MARYLAND. 
No report. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the midst of these deaf, dumb and blind States, from which 
| found it impossible to obtain any epistolary evidence of their 
existence, it is a relief to interrogate the Commonwealth of Massa- 
The answer was prompt, courteous, comprehensive, and 
structive, and I only regret the want of time to give it entire. 
The State charities of Massachusetts, strictly speaking, are fow 
lunatic hospitals; a State Almshouse, State Workhouse, State 
Primary School, State Reform School, State Industrial School ; 
Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth: 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum; and the Massachusetts Charitable 
Kye and Ear Infirmary. The Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, and the Clarke Institution for the Deaf, are 
educational rather than charitable ; and the Temporary Asylum fo1 
Discharged Female Prisoners belongs to our prison system. 


In addition to these State charities, our township system gives 


us a large number of public charities managed by the authorities of 


the three hundred and forty cities and towns, the precise number of 


which cannot be given. They are most numerous in the twenty 


cities of Massachusetts, and of course most numerous of all in the 


city of Boston. We have no county system for managing the 


oor, our only county establishments being prisons. Our law 


{ 


ivors, however, the establishment of county reformatories, and 


one such is now building in Hampden county. Our 


larger cities, 
Boston, Cambridge, Lowell, Worcester, et 


= correspond in their 
poor law administration to the Ohio counties ; 


kai 


that is, they main- 
iin almshouses, hospitals, pauper schools, 


reformatories, and, in 
ase of Boston, prisons. ‘The city of Boston maintains four sepa- 


rate almshouses,. a pauper school, a reform school for both sexes, 
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a hospital for the sick, a temporary home for infants, vagrants, 
ete.; and her poor law authorities control large funds (gifts o1 
bequests) for the relief of the poor. The whole expenditure of th 
city of Boston for its city charities and prisons is nearly or quit 
as great as that of the State for its charities and prisons. Tl 
other large cities are following in the track of Boston, adding on 
charity after another, which to that extent relieves the State fron 
enlarging its charities. In fact, the State is now reducing its 
charities, both in number and in cost, the only exceptions bein: 
the insane asylums and the infant asylums. 

Second. Our hospitals for the sick are practically open to 
everybody ; our hospitals for the insane are not; but the board of 
all insane patients must be paid either by the State, the cities and 
towns, the patients themselves, or by charitable funds held by the 
hospitals. 

Third. The only general legislation reported is the law against 
tramps, enacted April 20th, 1880, which provides that ** any person 
convicted of being a tramp shall be imprisoned in the House of 
Correction, or in the State Workhouse at Bridgewater, for not less 
than six months nor more than two years.” ‘+ All persons who rove 
about from place to place, begging, or living without labor or visi- 
ble means of support, shall be held to be tramps within the mean- 
ing of this act.” 

Fourth. We have had a broad division of our poor into two 
main classes, the State poor and the town or city poor; and certain 
institutions receive only or chiefly the State poor, whilst others 
receive only or chiefly the town and city poor. The number of the 
two classes in any given year is something like this: of the city and 
town poor, 9,000 fully supported, and 40,000 persons partially 
supported ; of the State poor, 4,500 fully supported, and 20,000 
partially supported ; that is to say, about one-third of all our poor 
are State charges, and about two-thirds are town or city charges. 

Fifth. In response to interrogatory upon prisons, the report of 
the Commissioners upon Prisons, together with other documents, 
was sent. From these it is apparent that the treatment of the 


criminal classes has received in Massachusetts more study and 


thought, and more intelligent legislation, than in any other State 
in the Union. Itis impossible here to give even an abstract of 
what has been done, but it is safe to say that in prison manage- 
ment no Other State is in advance of Massachusetts. 
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In structure and management the prison at Concord, the 


Reformatory for Women at Sherborn, and the city jail at Boston, 

ein the very van of progress, and clearly mark the course in 
hich all the States should travel. With the single exception of 
e Reformatory at Elmira, N. Y., there are no other prisons on 


his continent more worthy of imitation. 


MICHIGAN. 
First. Michigan, in its benevolent institutions, is in the front 


A detailed list has not been furnished me. but ample pro- 


}iINe 
sion has been made for her dependent and defective classes. 

Second. ‘These institutions are free to all who have a residence, 
settlement in the State. This restriction, however, is liberally 


ynstrued, except to obvious travelling impostors, and even too 
erally to these. 

Third. No changes at last Legislature except to provide for a 
ale reformatory, and to separate the blind from the deaf mutes, 


and to provide the former with a school of their own. 
Fourth. The poor are provided for, in the main, under what is 


lled the county system; that is, under the supervision of county 
superintendents of the poor. These decide upon the measure of 
relief, and afford it, indoor or out, according to their discretion. 


and the expense, including the county almshouse, is levied upon 


the county. In a few counties the township system prevails, but 
| ractically there is little difference, except that the relative expense 
is borne by each town. 


Fifth. Two State prisons—the penitentiary at Jackson, and 
the reformatory at Ionia, the latter limited to convicts between the 


ves of sixteen and twenty-five, and who have not committed 


capital crimes. 
The House of Correction, at Detroit, is a municipal prison, but 
oth the State and the United States have contracts with it for the 
custody and keeping of certain classes of offenders. The above 


ll the prisons, except the county jails, over which the State 


C al 


as supervision under general laws. 


MINNESOTA. 


Che organized charities are an institution for the eduea 


‘the deaf and dumb and blind, with a d 


1 Ol 


are of imbecile children, and two hos} 
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Second. These institutions are free alike to all classes. 

Third. By act approved March 8, 1879, the Governor is 
directed to appoint a commission of ** three doctors,” one of whom 
shall be a member of the State Board of Health, who shall consti 
tute a commission, whose duty it shall be to visit the several 
hospitals for the insane, at least once every six months, and 
inspect said hospitals as to the sanitary condition and genera! 
management of the same, and also to examine into the mental and 
physical condition of the patients therein, frequency, manner and 
course of punishment, etc., etc., and report to the Governor within 
ten days. Any patients whose insanity is doubted are to ly 
remanded to the court by which they were committed for examina- 
tion. 

This commission receives no pay except expenses. 

Fourth. The poor are provided for by the several counties in 
almshouses. 

Fifth. ‘The penal and reformatory institutions embrace a Stati 
prison, a reform school for the correction of minors, and county 
jails. An inebriate asylum has been abandoned, and the building 
converted into an insane hospital. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

First. The organized charities of this State are a lunatic 
asylum, the institution for the education of the deaf and dumb, 
and the institution for the blind. 

Second. Persons able to pay are required to do so, but the 
institutions are free to the indigent citizens of all classes. 

Third. There has been no legislation relative to the manage- 
ment of these institutions during the past year. 

Fourth. The poor of the counties are provided for by a system 
of poorhouses supported by taxation. 

Fifth. The prison system includes a penitentiary, the county 


jails, and such calabooses, workhouses, or such other prisons, as 


the authorities of cities and towns have or may establish. 


MISSOURI. 
No report rendered. 


No report ren lered. 
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NEVADA. 


First. Nevada supports an orphans’ home at Carson City, its 
pital, and provides for the deaf and dumb and blind in the 
stitutions of California. 

Second. These institutions are alike free to all. 

Third. No changes in legislation during the past year. 

Fourth. The indigent poor are provided for by the counties. 
Fifth. The prison system consists of county jails and a State 
enitentiary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


First. New Hampshire maintains no organized ** public chari- 
ties,” unless you include in ‘* public charities” the asylum for the 
nsane, which is only partially supported by the State, and in 
which most of the patients are supported by themselves or their 

ends. Our blind, deaf, dumb and feeble-minded are supported 
nd educated by the State at institutions in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 


Second. We have no institutions free alike to all classes except 


ails, the State prison and the public schools. 

Third. At the last session of our Legislature in June, 1879, an 
appropriation of $6,000 was made for the purpose of providing 
uachinery, and other suitable appliances, to enable the inmates of 

State Reform School to acquire some industrial trade or 
lling. 

Fourth. Our poor are maintained by the counties. 

Fifth. The prison system includes a jail in each of the ten 
counties, one State prison and one State Reform School. 


NEW JERSEY. 

First. New Jersey has two asylums for the insane, and a home for 
disabled soldiers. The deaf and dumb, blind, and feeble-minded 
are provided for in institutions in New York and Philadelphia, the 
State paying a certain sum per capita for their maintenance. 

Second. Conditions of admission not reported. 

Third. No changes in legislation during the past year 

Fourth. The poor are provided for in the townships by the 
township committee, in the city by the overseer of the poor, and 
nearly every county has a poorhouse. 
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Fifth. There is one State prison and two reform schools, on 
for boys and one for girls. There are also two county peniten- 
tiaries, and every county has a jail and every city a lock-up. 


NEW YORK. 

No report furnished, but the annual reports of her Board of! 
State Charities atford such abundant information that furthe: 
explanation was probably considered unnecessary. New York, as 
befits her wealth and position, is in the front rank of States in he1 
charitable and correctional institutions, and in some respects is in 
advance of all others. Her reformatory at Elmira is in most 
respects the best model for prison management in America, and 
her asylum for the chronic insane, in a large degree, has solved 
the problem of economy and comfort combined, in the care of that 
unfortunate class. Any State about to build a new penitentiary 
or insane asylum, ought not to begin without a thorough inspection 
and study of the Elmira and Willard systems. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

No report rendered. 

OHIO. 

Ohio has six asylums for the insane, four owned wholly by tli 
State, and two patronized by the State, one of which is partially 
under State control. They afford accommodation for 3,400, and 
are overcrowded, and 600, greatly to our discredit, are scattered 
through our infirmaries with such care as infirmaries can give. 

We have an institution for the deaf and dumb, for the blind, 
for idiots, and imbeciles, and a home for soldiers’ and sailors’ 
orphans. We have also county or district institutions known as 
children’s homes, for indigent or neglected children. We have ten 
of these now in operation, with an average of about ninety children 
in each, and more are in process of construction. We hope in a 
few years to have every child out of our infirmaries, and then we 
believe it ought to be made a penal offence to leave a child in any 
infirmary. We believe all of these institutions will compare favor- 
ably with the best of other States, and we cordially invite the 
members of this Conference to examine for themselves before 
leaving the State. 


Second. ‘These institutions are free to all, the rich and the poor 
alike, without a shadow of distinction in care or treatment. In 
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Y and dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded and the 
ne are the children of the State, and all are thus recognized by 
lnw, and all are entitled to the best care that a cherishineg 
ther can give. 

Third. New legislation during the past winter affecting ow 


ic institutions has been quite extensive The most important 


heir political reorganization, the effect of which remains to be 


1. Thus far, however, through the moderation and good jud 
t of the new boards of trustees, no general disturbance of our 
tutions has been inflicted except in the penitentiary, and we 

reorganization will, in large 


ve reason to hope that the evils of 
warded olf by wisdom in administration. 
1 powers of the Board of 


sure, be 
the number an 


Another law increasing 
State Charities is a large improvement on previous legislation, and 
permitted to remain, will work a vast benefit to the Stat The 


features of the law are: 
members from four to six, with the 


Not more than 


First. An increase of 
Governor ea-officio chairman. 
appointed from the same political party. 


It requires the oflicers in charge of all correctional and 
infirm 


three members can 


Second. 
aritable institutions, ‘* and especially of prisons, jails 
public hospitals and asylums, to furnish to the board, on 


ics as they may require ; 


US. 
request, such information and statist 
and completeness in such 


to secure accuracy, uniformity 


stics, the board may prescribe such forms of report and regis- 


ation as they may deem essential.” 
‘6 All plans of new jails and infirmaries shall, before the 


Third. 


loption of the same by the county authorities, be submitted to 


d board for suggestion and criticism.’ 
Fourth. The Governor, in his discretion, may at any time order 
\ investigation by the board, or by a committee of its members, 
the management of any penal, reformatory, or charitable institu- 
n of the State, and such board or committee, in making such 
nvestigation, shall have power to send for persons and papers, and 
» administer oaths and aflirmations, and the report of such inves- 
hall be made to the Governor, and 


vation, with the testimony, s 
ul be submitted by him, with his suggestions, to the General 
\ssembly. 

Fifth. Kach county 


& poorhouse, called 


The poor are provided fol by Lhi¢ counties. 


an infirmary. Outdoor, or temporary 
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relief, however, is administered by the infirmary directors, and |), 
township trustees, and paid for by the county. 

Sixth. Our prison system consists of one penitentiary (whi 
ought to be subdivided into three, and properly graded), a jail 
ach county, and a workhouse in Cleveland and Cincinnati. Ov 
penitentiary, and most of our jails, are on the ordinary congregate 
system, but we hope to change for the better very soon. W 
already have a few jails constructed on proper principles, and one 
of them is in the city of Cleveland. The Cleveland jail is not per- 
fect, by any means; nor is separation absolutely enforced at al! 
times as it ought to be, but it is a large advance in the right 
direction, and we hope you will visit it and examine for your- 
selves. 

The new city prison at Columbus is one of the best structures 
of the kind in the whole country, but the principle of separation, 
which is its most praiseworthy feature, is in a large degree nullified 
by the mistaken zeal of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which insists upon congregating the prisoners on the Sabbath fo: 
religious worship, instead of visiting them singly in their cells, 
as they ought, which would be truly Christian, and far more 
useful. 

Ohio also has a reform school for boys at Lancaster, and 
reform school for girls at Delaware, and both are doing great 
good, but like most institutions of this kind they are not as care- 
fully guarded as they ought to be against the intrusion of children 
who are neither criminal nor vicious, whereby a double wrong is 
perpetrated, first upon the children and then upon the State. 

The cities of Cincinnati, Toledo and Cleveland, have each a 


house of refuge, under city control, and all are admirably managed 
and greatly useful, but that at Cleveland is unfortunately connected 
with the workhouse, which is an association always to be deplored, 
and which, in this case, constitutes no exception to the general 


rule. 
OREGON. 


First. Oregon has an insane asylum, and a school for the dea! 
and dumb and blind. 

Second. No new legislation. 

Third. Each county cares for its own poor. 

Fourth. Its prison system consists of a State penitentiary and 
county and city jails. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


First. For the indigent insane five hospitals have been estab- 
lished, three of which are completed and occupied, and two others 
are far advanced toward completion. When the latter shall be 
finished accommodations will be afforded for 3,200 patients. An 
act was passed at the last session of the Legislature to establish a 
State hospital for the care and treatment of the sick and injured in 
the mining regions, in addition to which occasional State aid is 
granted to hospitals already established in other parts of the State 
for the benefit of the latter classes. 

Institutions for the care and training of the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, and for feeble-minded children, have been established by 
incorporated associations with State aid (to some extent). The 
State grants a fixed per capita rate annually for the care and 
training of a certain number of the indigent class in each of these 
institutions. 

Second. Admissions are granted to all the above-named institu- 
tions without regard to creed, color or nativity. 


Third. With the exception of granting aid for larger numbers 


of beneficiaries, no changes have occurred during the past year in 
the legislation of public, benevolent, correctional and penal 
institutions. 


Fourth. The poor of the counties are provided for by county 
almshouses, for the poor of the entire county, and local or district 
almshouses for the indigent of a single borough, township, city, or 
for several boroughs and townships. There are thirty-three of the 
former and twenty-seven of the latter. Besides these there are 
twenty-two entire counties in which almshouses have not been 
erected. The poor of these counties are cared for under what is 
termed the township system. 

Fifth. In the prison system of Pennsylvania are included three 
penitentiaries (one of which is not yet finished), sixty-seven county 
prisons, a workhouse, and a house of correction, and two reforma- 
tories for juvenile delinquents. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

First. The organized charities provided by the State of Rhode 
Island consist of a State Almshouse and a State Asylum for the 
Incurably Insane. Insane paupers, not pronounced incurable, are 


~) 
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sent to the Butler Hospital for the Insane, in Providence, and tly 
expense is borne in part by the State. Other State beneficiaries 
are sent to institutions without the State, viz.: six at the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, at Hartford, ten at the Perkins Hospital for 
the Blind, at South Boston, and two at the Massachusetts Schoo! 
for Feeble-Minded and Idiotic Youth. 

Second. The institutions of the State are free alike to all 
classes. 

Third. No change in legislation during the past year. 

Fourth. The poor of the State are cared for mostly in poor- 
houses or by outdoor relief. 

Fifth. Rhode Island has one State prison, one State workhouse 
and five county jails. Of the latter, the one for Providence county 
is the only one of importance. It is in the same building with the 
State prison, and to it criminals are sent from all parts of tly 
State. The other jails are mostly used as houses of detention. 

The Providence Reform School is maintained by the State, but 
it is governed by trustees appointed by the city of Providence. 

All the State institutions proper are located on what is known 
as the State Farm, six miles from Providence, containing 43: 
acres, and for intelligence and economy in management there is, 
perhaps, no State superior to Rhode Island. The penitentiary, 
recently completed, is probably the best structure of its kind upon 
this continent. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


No report rendered. 


TENNESSEE. 

First. Tennessee maintains a deaf and dumb asylum at Knox- 
ville, and an insane asylum at Nashville. 

Second. The deaf and dumb and blind schools are free. The 
insane asylum charges patients able to pay, which is a small 
proportion. 

Third. No changes in legislation during the past year. 

Fourth. [he poor are put up at auction to the lowest bidder, 
and the counties foot the bills. 

Fifth. The prison system consists of a jail in each county, 
workhouse at Nashville and Memphis, and a penitentiary at Nasli- 
ville. The penitentiary convicts are leased out. 
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Chis report is brief, but it is explicit and expressive. The poor 
sold out and the prisoners are leased out. ‘*Twin relics of 


, . ” 
mroarism. 
rEXAS. 


No report rendered. It is a pity that a State so vast, and with 
future possibilities so boundless, should be voiceless. 

From unoflicial sources, however, I know that Texas is not 
devoid of intelligent activity in charitable and correctional investi- 
gations, and I judge that much has been done that is quite credit- 
able to the State. It is true my correspondent deprecates existing 
leficiencies, but I judge they are largely deficiencies that exist 
more or less in all States. He says, ‘*We have but one insane 
isylum, and it is crowded to the utmost, being entirely inadequate 
to the necessities of our population, though most efliciently and 
uccessfully administered. Our next Legislature will no doubt 

ake provision for an additional asylum, or for some system of 
county retreats for the insane. One great hindrance to our 
charitable institutions has of late been found in the exceedingly 
short-sighted and parsimonious policy of our Legislatures, which 
ie not free fiom the prevailing demagogy of the age. We have 
as yet merely the skeleton—the anatomical outlines—of a great 


ody of charitable foundations; we are as yet destitute of that 


ul and animating intelligence that comes from organized and 
systematic effort by competent and informed persons.” 

The want of accommodations rather than the character of 
wccommodations is what is most objectionable in the charitable 
nstitutions of Texas. With a voting population two-thirds as 
large as Massachusetts, and a territory seven times as large as 
Ohio, and an immigration absolutely titanic in its proportions, it 
would seem that Texas ought to provide more liberally for its 
dependent and defective classes. At present, its lunatic asylum 
accommodates 275, the institution for deaf and dumb, 57, and the 
institution for the blind, 50. 

The prison system of Texas is the lease system, common in all 
the Southern States, and, therefore, it is not surprising that my 
correspondent should write, ‘tour penitentiary has been involved 
in much trouble of late years, owing to the system of leasing and 


farming out the convicts.” The report of the penitentiary sent me 


*See note at the end of this address 
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furnishes the following official record of discharges, deaths, pardons 
and escapes for the past five years : 


NED gic. 9: ca: Serge ae RAS a: RE ee ea. a te 

See ae ee eee a eee a er 

Oe De se ae RE ee ee ee ae ee 

OE 6 ck ees eee ee es wo Re ee ee eee 

And this with an average of about 1,500 convicts. Figures 
cannot well be more significant. 


VERMONT. 

First. The insane asylum is a private charity, founded by 
bequests perpetually devoted to that purpose. The State has, from 
time to time, made appropriations for improvements, which have 
been repaid by keeping insane poor. The State exercises super- 
vision by commissioners and visitors. 

There is a reform school for boys and girls, supported entirely 
by the State. 

Second. Free alike to all. Paying patients are received at thie 
asylum. The poor are supported by the State there. Another 
class, not wholly paupers, but whose families cannot afford entire 
support, are aided by the State. 

Third. No new legislation. 

Fourth. Each township supports its own poor, except insane, 
blind, deaf and dumb, and idiotic children, who are sent to institu- 
tions in other States. 

Fifth. The prison system consists of county jails for detention 
whilst awaiting trial; a house of correction for minor offenders, 
and a State prison for convicts. 


VIRGINIA. 

First. Virginia supports three lunatic asylums, two for whites 
and one for negroes, with accommodations for about 1,000 patients, 
and also a deaf and dumb and a blind asylum. 

Second. They are not free, but are divided into those who can 
and do pay, and those who cannot, but without distinction in treat- 
ment. 

Third. No change in legislation during the past year. 

Fourth. For the poor, houses are generally provided, but in 
some cases, paupers are boarded out with their friends in families. 
All are supported by county levies. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


No report. 


WISCONSIN. 

First. Wisconsin maintains two insane asylums, an institution 
for the blind, and for the deaf and dumb, an industrial school for 
boys and one also for girls. The latter is owned by the State and 
controlled by a private corporation. 

Second. The counties sending insane patients to hospitals are 
charged $1.50 per week toward their support, and for children sent 
to industrial school, $1 a week. 

Third. The only changes in legislation during the year, is an 
act modifying the ** good time law” applicable to convicts in State 


” 


prison. Under the old law, the ‘‘good time” to be earned was 
invariably five days per month ; now it is one month for the first 
year, two for the second, and so on, increasing one month per year, 
until the sixth, and each subsequent year a convict may make six 
months good time per year. Per contra, for the first case of mis- 
conduct he forfeits five days, for the second, ten days, and for the 
third, and each subsequent case, twenty days; thus making both 
rewards and punishments for bad conduct cumulative in degree. 

Fourth. ‘The poor are cared for in poorhouses in thirty-two 
counties, under the charge of county superintendents, usually 
elected by the county board of supervisors. 

In counties not under the ‘‘ county system” of poor support 
(so-called), the poor are cared for by the towns. 

Fifth. The pyison system consists of a State prison, county 


jails, and the house of correction at Milwaukee. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
For the full, clear, and explicit information in regard to the 
District of Columbia, I am indebted to the prompt courtesy of the 
President of the United States, who, having once been chairman of 
the State Board of Charities of the State of Ohio, fully appreciated 


the pertinency of the interrogatories propounded. I have time 


only for an abstract of what was furnished. 
First. The charitable institutions of the District under Federal 
control are: A government hospital for the insane, which was 


established for the care and treatment of the insane of the army 
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and navy of the United States, and for the District of Columbia, — 
the expense of the two former classes is borne by the Federal 
Government, but the District provides for that of the latter class — 
the Columbia Hospital for Women, and Lying-in Asylum, which is 
mainly supported by the District ; the Freedman’s Hospital, which 
is under the charge of the Interior Department. There is also a 
soldiers’ home, which provides for disabled United States soldiers, 
and supported by contributions from the enlisted men of the regular 
army. 

The charitable institutions under District control are: The 
Washington Asylum, which’ comprises the features of an alms- 
house, a free hospital for the sick poor, and a workhouse for the 
confinement of persons committed by the municipal court of the 
District. 

The charitable institutions under private control, receiving 
Federal and District aid, are: The Providence Hospital, which has 
a contract with the Surgeon General of the army to care for seventy- 
five transient paupers, who are admitted on orders from the oflicer, 


and paid for out of an appropriation made by Congress. ‘The 


others are St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Women’s Christian Association, Children’s Hospital, National 
Association for Relief of Colored Women and Children, Columbia 
Institution for Deaf, Dumb and Blind. 

Several other charitable institutions under private control have, 
from time to time, received liberal aid of like character, but the 
above are all that are now in that class. 

Second. All the charitable institutions under Federal and 
private control hereinbefore named (except the soldiers’ home), 
admit both free and pay inmates; but those under District control 
admit only the indigent, and, of course, make no charge for their 
care and treatment. 

Third. No new legislation completed, but the commissioners 
have recommended, and Congress has under consideration, 4 
measure to systematize the relations of the charitable and reforma- 
tory institutions of the District, and to place them under a Board 
of Charities and Corrections. 

Fourth. The poor, in addition to the aid rendered by the 
organized charities already mentioned, receive out-door relief. 
The District annually derives $7,500 from the franchise of the 
Washington Market Company, and is required to expend it for the 
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relief of the poor. This fund is occasionally supplemented by 
appropriations for a like purpose. A portion of the amount 
received from these sources is placed at the disposal of the health 
officers of the District, and the Central Free Dispensary, and is 
applied by them in furnishing medicines, medical attendance, and 
other necessary articles for the indigent sick, but the main part is 
expended for general relief through the instrumentality of the 
police, and of such private citizens as will codperate in the work. 

Fifth. There is no penitentiary in the District, but offenders 
sentenced to the penitentiary by the courts in the District are pro- 
vided for by contract with some State penitentiary. ‘There is a 
workhouse connected with the Washington Asylum, and an Indus- 
trial Home School. This latter is a private institution for the 
instruction of vagrant boys and girls in habits of useful industry, 
but occupies District property, and is largely aided by District 
funds. It is now a part of the common school system of the 
District. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 
These reports from the several States of the Union, although 
interesting as a revelation of the existing status of their various 
charitable and correctional systems, yet it is very evident that ‘* the 


work of the year, including legislation and administration,” so far 


as developing anything new is concerned, has not been very 


extensive. The truth is, that for a few years past there has been a 
lull in legislative action upon these subjects, resulting mainly, I 
judge, from two causes : 

First. ‘The hard times, which precluded large appropriations of 
money. 

Second. Serious questionings as to existing systems, and 
serious doubts as to just what ought to be done. 

The hard times it is not our business, at this Conference, to mend 
or explain; but it is our business, so far as we know, to point out 
the road in which legislation ought to travel, when it travels at all. 
I say so far as we know, because there are some things we think 
we do know with a reasonable degree of certainty, and so far, at 
least, we ought to set up guide-boards with suflicient distinctness 
to make legislative blunders in those directions inexcusable. 

Some of these things, about which the best experience of the 


age is substantially unanimous, I will endeavor to point out, and 
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this, I take it, is a part of the duty you have imposed upon me in 
presenting the results of the year. 


EXISTING TYPES. 

From the reports presented it is very evident that the organic, 01 
structural ideas in the creation and control of our penal, reforma- 
tory, and benevolent institutions throughout the United States ar 
quite uniform. ‘They are, in fact, of the same genus and species, 
with such variations only as soil, climate, or culture have produced, 
and it is important, I think, that this fact should be fully recognized 
in order to work to the best advantage in the solution of the prob- 
lems we have in hand. In other words, our trees are planted. 
They may not all be of the best possible varieties, and the fruitage, 
in some cases, may be so objectionable that we feel a strong con- 
viction that it would be best to dig up by the roots and replant 
entirely anew, but the fact is, we cannot afford it, or, at any rate, 
our partners — the people and taxpayers — are not willing to risk 
it, and the result is we must prune, fertilize and cultivate our 
orchard as we have it, remembering that a bad tree skilfully 


handled is often more satisfactory than a good one neglected. If 
a tree dies out, or a new orchard is to be planted, we ought to be 
prepared to take advantage of the best experience of the entire 
world, but at present, our principal business will be to improve 
what we have. 


It is true, in a country like ours, where a new State is organized 
almost every year, it would seem that improved ideas would receive 
ready acceptance, and to a limited extent this is true, but as a rule, 
the new State is a duplication of the old one, from which a major- 
ity of its people have come. Therefore, to improve the new, we 
must first improve the old. 

In stating results, or suggesting improvements, I desire to avoid 
debatable ground, and to confine myself exclusively to such con- 
clusions and recommendations as seem to have received the general 
assent of the soundest thinkers and the most experienced workers 
in the various fields which come within the purview of this associa- 
tion. In short, it seems to me there are quite a number of 
propositions so well established that they may very properly be 
lifted out of the field of debate, and hereafter be considered axioms 
in penal, reformatory and benevolent science. 

It would seem to be wise occasionally to stop the threshing 
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machines of debate, and winnow out the accumulated mountains 
of chaff, and see how much of golden grain can be gathered. The 
yield may not be very large, but what it is we ought to know in 
order to make our calculations for the future. 

In formulating these conclusions and recommendations, probably 
as brief and satisfactory a method as any will be to consider our 
public institutions : 

First. As a whole. 

Second. In sections. 

Having done this let us then consider : 

First. What ought not to be done. 

Second. What ought to be done. 


'HE WHOLE FIELD. 

In the consideration of questions pertaining to our dependent 
and criminal classes, taking the United States as a whole, we are 
unfortunately met at the threshold by a lamentable want of accuracy 
in statistics. A comparison of the returns upon these subjects, 
is given in the census reports for 1850, 1860 and 1870, show such 
vast discrepancies in almost every direction that we feel compelled 
to cast them aside altogether, and rely upon estimates, based upon 
returns from individual States, where statistics have been furnished 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy. This has been done in all 
the States where Boards of State Charities have been established, 
but of these, perhaps, the most complete and reliable are from 
New York and Massachusetts, and these, for my present purposes, 
are amply sufficient, as I simply wish to indicate the magnitude of 
the interests involved in the subjects which come under the con- 
sideration of this Conference of Charities and Corrections. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE WORK. 


Take, for example, fhe State of New York, which comprises 


about one-tenth of the population of the United States. From the 
twelfth report of its Board of State Charities we find the valua- 
tion of the property held for charitable purposes in the State, as 
appraised by the managers of the various institutions, was: real 
estate, $28,483,136.65 ; personal property, $5,598,956.82 ; total, 
$34,082,093.47. 

The disbursements during the year aggregate $7,227,586.77. 


These vast expenditures, it should be borne in mind, are for 
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benevolent purposes alone, and do not include prisons, jails and 
other penal institutions at all. 
The number and classes of persons included in these returns ar 
as follows : 
In the State insane asylums 
In the institutions for the blind . 
‘In the institutions for deaf mutes . 
In the State asylum for idiots. . 
In the inebriate asylum ......... a ee 52 
In the county poorhouses .... 1.25.12 seo 6 © © 6,840 
In the city almshouse ......... ae ae ee ee 
In the orphan asylums and reformatories oe - - 16,612 
be the homes Sr eped. 6 wt th ieee oe ee & ee 
eee ey ee ee a a es ee ee ee 


The average number of all classes under care in the State during 
the year of 1878, it thus appears, was 43,712. In addition to 
these, in the prisons of the State there was a daily average of 
about 3,500 convicts, and through the county jails there pours an 
unending procession of minor criminals, aggregating over 100,000 
persons. 

Multiply all these figures by ten and we have an approximate 
idea of the whole United States. 

In Ohio fully one-half our taxes, for State purposes, are for the 
support of our penal, reformatory and benevolent institutions, and, 
doubtless, other States have a similar experience. The subject of 
taxation alone, which is by no means the most important of the 
problems involved, is sufficient to warrant the best thought of the 
best minds of the nation. That these problems have been so little 
considered is an astonishment to every one who gives time enough 
to comprehend their vastness and importance. 


STATISTICS. . 


In the study of these problems the first essential is accuracy of 
information, and, therefore, it is very clear that we ought to have 
fuller and more accurate statistics in regard to our criminal, 
defective and dependent classes. We cannot work to advantage 
in the dark. 

In attacking an enemy we ought to know all we can of his loca- 


*In addition to these there were of the insane 1,803 in the county poorhouses 
and 3,670 in the city almshouse, making a total of 7,587 altogether in public care. 
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tion, armament and numbers. The Census Bureau this vear, we 
have reason to expect, will do more for us in this direction than 
as ever been done before, but we ought to have a permanent 
statistical bureau in every State, which will do this work every year 
more minutely and thoroughly than is possible in any general 
census. 

Secondly. In order that this information shall be obtained most 
ntelligently and thoroughly, and in order that it shall be considered 
and utilized to the best advantage after it is obtained, a Board of 
State Charities and Corrections should be established in every 
State, and should be entrusted with all the powers essential to the 
most efficient discharge of these important duties. It is absolutely 
impossible for any Legislature or legislative committee to oy e that 
time and attention which is indispensable to wise legislation in 
regard to our public institutions, without the codperation of a 
permanent Board of State Charities and Corrections. 

There are now Boards of State Charities, or of Charities and 
Corrections in nine States, viz.: in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Kansas, and it is to be hoped that their number will be rapidly 
increased. 

The duties to be imposed upon these boards, and the powers to 
be exercised by them, is an open question, and a very important 
one, which ought to receive careful consideration during the 
sessions of this Conference. In Massachusetts and New York the 
public charities are under one supervision, and the penal and 
reformatory institutions under another. In Ohio all these classes 
come under the consideration of the board. In some States the 
hoard is entrusted with quite extensive powers for direct action ; 
in others but little, and in some, as in Ohio, it can only investigate 


and make recommendations. Which system is best is not yet 


settled beyond controversy, but either is better than none at all, 


and a general supervision of some kind is indispensable.* 


*The present Ohio law governing the Board of State Charities, if supported by 
sufficient appropriations to operate its provisions efficiently (say $5,000, all told), is, 
in my opinion, the best yet adopted. It gives ample powers to ask questions and 
enforce answers, whenever and wherever the Board chooses, within its field of 
inquiry; and these powers, if properly exercised, are sufficient to keep the Legisla- 
ture, and the public, fully advised of the condition and needs of all the charitable 
and correctional institutions of the State, and to suggest for the improvement of 
these institutions the best experience of the world. The powers of the board for 
direct action are almost entirely advisory, as they ought to be, and deal with systems 
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NON-POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Another essential requirement is to lift our public institutions 
out of the domain of partisan politics. If this cannot be done, at 
least so far as our benevolent institutions are concerned, the 
sooner we abandon them as a State charge the better, and rely 
wholly upon private charity and professional competition. If 
insane asylums, and orphan asylums, and idiotic asylums, and 
deaf and dumb and blind asylums are to become mere nesting 
places for political parasites, let us away with them at once and 
forever. So long as the State occupies the ground, no one else 
xan do so to advantage. It is clearly right that the State should 
do this work, for it is the natural guardian of its afflicted children ; 
but nevertheless, when a guardian becomes derelict in the discharge 
of the duties of this high trust, it is a crime against God and 
humanity, and the guardianship should be removed. That crime 
is committed whenever and wherever the administration of any 
public institution is interfered with for any other reason than fo: 
inefliciency or misconduct. 

Here in Ohio, our benevolent institutions have been our pride 
and glory. Nowhere else upon the rounded globe, in all the ages, 
has there been a people who have responded so munificently in 
taxation in order that the afflicted and dependent classes should 
have the amplest opportunities for cure and care, absolutely free 
of charge to the recipients ; and yet it is becoming a serious ques- 
tion in the minds of our best thinkers whether this whole expendi- 
ture is not an enormous mistake. It surely is such if it is to 
become merely spoil, or booty, with which political parties are to 
reward their henchmen. 

There can be no proper efficiency in the management of any 
benevolent, penal, or reformatory institution without cultivated 
supervision, trained attendants, and a continued experience, which 
is utterly unattainable where the tenure of employment is based 
upon party supremacy. 


Any man, or body of men, who would attempt to operate a rail- 
road or run a line of steamers upon the basis of political success, 
would be considered insane or imbecile; but surely it is equally 


rather than the details of administration. Experience seems to demonstrate that, 
for a Board of State Charities, moral power is more potential for good than actual 
power. 
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difficult, and far more wicked, to operate our great asylums or 
penitentiaries upon such a principle. In this judgment I am very 
sure there will be no difference of opinion among those who have 
had the largest experience in these matters; and if the voice of 
this Conference is called for, I have no doubt it will be given with 
absolute unanimity in favor of a non-partisan administration of our 
charitable and correctional institutions. 


BUILDING EXPENDITURES. 

Another self-evident proposition is the need of greater economy, 
and more wisdom, in the construction of buildings for the care of 
our defective and dependent classes. There is not a State in 
the Union where inexcusable extravagances of this kind have 
not been perpetrated. In every State there are large numbers 
of the insane, the epileptic and the idiotic, who are either 
wholly deprived of public care, or else are driven into dens or 
corners in poorhouses, or into cells in jails, where proper 
treatment is impossible, simply because our asylums have been 
built to make a show outside, rather than to provide acecom- 
modations inside. ‘There are some asylum buildings which have 
cost as high as $5,000 for every inmate they contain. Here 
in Ohio, we have not a single asylum which has cost us less than 
$1,500 per capita of inmates, and we have been economical jn 
comparison with some other States. There is no reason, justice, 
or common sense in this kind of expenditure ; $400 per capita is 
ample for any insane asylum, and an amount still smaller will 
suftice for the idiotic, the imbecile and the pauper classes. Our 
Central Asylum, at Columbus, cost us $1,800,000, and accommo- 
dates 900 patients. The same amount of money properly expended, 
would afford accommodations for 4,500. As the matter now stands, 
we have six asylums with accommodations for 3,400 insane, and 
this leaves from 600 to 800 crowded into poorhouses or jails, or 
left out altogether. This, however, is not the worst of it. Our 


legislators, after so much extravagance in brick and mortar, have 


felt a necessity for retrenchment somewhere, and have made it by 


cutting down the cost of supervision, which is exactly what they 
ought not to have done. A log honse with competent supervision 
is better than a palace without it. The golden rule of economy in 
all our public institutions should be retrenchment in construction 
and liberality in supervision. One of the duties which should be 
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devolved upon every Board of State Charities for its careful con- 
sideration, should be the construction of public buildings, and no 
plans should be adopted by local officials without its criticism and 
suggestions. Fully one-half the money expended for public build- 
ings in the United States is worse than wasted, through the igno- 
rance, foolishness, or malfeasance of architects, builders, o1 
oflicials, and it ought to be stopped. 

In all that I have said thus far, I am very sure that, in the main, 
I speak the sentiments of this entire Conference ; but in a state- 
ment of principles for the separate management of our dependent, 
defective and criminal classes, perhaps we would not be so unani- 
mous, but there are a few things even there that can be outlined as 
axioms without serious dissent. 


OUR PENAL SYSTEM. 

Our penal system, as a whole, is a relict of barbarism, and needs 
reconstruction, and almost revolution, from top to bottom. With 
less than half a dozen exceptions in the entire United States, our 
penitentiaries are merely punishing places, as their name indicates, 
and, as a rule, they make men worse instead of better. Our 
jails and station houses are even worse than our penitentiaries, 
and perpetrate more wrongs than they prevent. In fact, they are 
nurseries of crime rather than its correctors. 

The truth of these assertions I need not stop to prove to an 
audience like this. ‘The practical question is, what are we to do 
about it? In reply, let us start at the bottom, with our jails. 


JAILS. 


Upon this point I think we are all agreed. 

First. That jails should be solely places of detention and never 
places of punishment. 

Second. Separate confinement in separate cells should be the 
rule. Certainly convicted prisoners should not be confined with the 
unconvicted, and old offenders should have no association with 
the young. In the construction of new jails, entire and absolute 
separation of all prisoners should be provided for. The Boston 
jail, so far as I know, is the only one in the United States where 
these principles are fully carried out, and its superiority to the old 
system is palpable and infinite. 
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WORKHOUSES. 

Persons convicted of less than penitentiary offences should be 
sent to workhouses and compelled to earn their keeping by hard 
labor. All tramps, vagrants and able-bodied paupers should be 
ranked as minor offenders, and promptly sent to the workhouse, 
nstead of being furnished with genteel boarding, free of charge, as 
at present. 

Where a county is not sufliciently populous to warrant the 
erection of a workhouse of its own, a number of counties should 
he included in a district, under State supervision. 

A workhouse with less than 200 inmates cannot be operated to 
ulvantage economically, and with over 500 it cannot be operated 
to advantage morally. 

PENITENTIARIES. 

Our penitentiaries, with the few exceptions I have indicated, 
seem to be based upon the theory that every man convicted of 
crime is wholly bad, and that the thing to be done is to shut him 
up and make his life as uncomfortable and unhappy as possible, 
and then, when his term of imprisonment is expired, to thrust him 
out into the world with the brand of Cain upon him for the 
remainder of his life. This theory, whether true or not at the 
heginning, is very likely to be true at the ending. Any man, who, 
for a series of years, is considered a devil and treated like a devil, 
must be of extraordinary virtue and stamina if he does not, in 
truth, and in fact, become a devil. Our penitentiaries, as a rule, 
discharge their prisoners worse in character and more dangerous to 
society than when they receive them. ‘This ought not to be, and 


need not be, and, as proof of this, all that is necessary to do is to 


go to the New York Reformatory, at Elmira, and see what is now 
being done under a reasonable and humane system. Elmira, 
possibly, may be but a beginning, but it is clearly a beginning in 
the right direction. All prison reform requires : 

First. Such a classification of prisoners as will separate old 
offenders from new offenders ; the incorrigible from the reclaimable ; 
the young from the old. 

Second. Indeterminate sentences, so that a convict shall be 
retained in prison, as a patient is retained in a hospital, until he is 
cured. When convalescent, test him by a leave of absence, and 
discharge him only when a cure is fully established. 


€ 
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Third. We should remember that men inside of prison walls, 
like men outside, are intensely human. None are wholly bad, and 
none are wholly good. The Psalmist has declared that ‘* No man 
doeth good, no, not one,” and Solomon, who was wiser even 
than his father, says, ‘‘ We are prone to evil as the sparks fly 
upward.” 

John Newton never said a wiser thing than when, observing a 
criminal on his way to the gallows, he declared, ‘* There, except 
by the grace of God, goes John Newton.” In short, we should 
remember that condemned criminals are men of like passions with 
ourselves, and that fair, just and equitable treatment is appreciated 
inside of prison walls just as fully as it is outside, and with the 
same result in making men better or worse. In other words, let 
every prisoner go up or go down in accordance with what he is, 
rather than in accordance with what he has been, or with what he 
is supposed to have been. 

Some may contend that mercy is a bad quality to exercise in the 
management of a prison, but it should be remembered that I am 
not insisting upon mercy, but simply justice, for it is justice and 
not mercy that insists that a convict is fairly entitled to treatment 
according to conduct. Less than justice is devilish, but justice 
tempered with merey is better than either. 

Fifth. All prisoners able to work should receive steady employ- 
ment, in occupations furnished by the State rather than by con- 
tractors, and if unable to read and write they should be taught 
at least that much in a prison school. 

Sixth. Prisoners, when discharged, should receive a certificate 
of good conduct if entitled to it, together with a percentage of 
their earnings to give them a start. If their conduct has been bad, 
they should be carefully registered and placed under supervision of 
the police, and be required to report at stated periods their location 
and occupation. To place the brand of Cain upon all alike—the 
good as well as the bad —is not only the height of cruelty, but it 
is also the height of folly. 

Seventh. Our penitentiaries, to be what they ought to be, must 
have intelligent supervision, and all their officials should be specially 
trained for their work. In fact, in all our public institutions, if we 
are to make progress, we must have a more cultured management. 
We cannot extemporize men for these positions any more than we 
can extemporize navigators for our navy, or generals for our army. 
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Among the recommendations adopted by the late International 
Prison Congress, at Stockholm, and emphasized by a unanimous 
vote, was this : 

‘* Resolved, that we favor the professional education, in some 
form, of prison officers and employés, and the payment of such 
salaries as will attract and retain competent persons in prison 
service.” 

Such prison education, in the main, should be in the prison 
itself,—in the prison service. Those entering should do so at 
merely nominal wages, and their promotion to higher position and 
better pay, should be in accordance with capacity and fidelity. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 

After all that has been done, or can be done, in penitentiaries, 
to decrease crime by reforming criminals, the result will be but 
little, compared with well directed efforts to prevent the creation 
of criminals. In short, we must look after the vagrant, homeless 
and vicious children. To purify a stream we must first cleanse 
the fountains that feed it. It is amazing that this self-evident 
proposition is not recognized and acted upon in the legislation of 


every State. Of the convicts in our penitentiaries twenty and 
possibly thirty per cent. can be reformed by proper treatment, but 


if we had taken charge of these convicts when they were children, 
and placed them in industrial homes, and given them proper training, 
we could have transformed eighty or ninety per cent. of them 
into good citizens. Jam very sure that I voice the unanimous 
conviction of this Conference when I say that the first, the foremost, 
the most important thing to do in the prevention of crime is to 
care for the children. It is a sin, almost unpardonable, to allow 
children to drift through our communities us homeless waifs, or to 
thrust them into poorhouses to be tainted by their vile surround- 
ings. 

If there is any one precept made specially emphatic beyond all 
others by the founder of our religion, it is the care of children. 
‘*Feed my lambs,” was the injunction of the Great Teacher, and 
was solemnly repeated as He stood in the morning sunlight by the 
waters of Gennessaret, and the wisdom of His requirement was 
never more apparent than it is today. 

Care for the children, and the men and women that grow out of 
them will care for themselves. 
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THE DEPENDENT AND DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 

In regard to the dependent and defective classes, there is not so 
much of a demand for a change of system as there is for separa- 
tion, classification and expansion. A few requirements, however, 
are imperative. 

First. The insane, the epileptic and the idiotic, should be wholly 
under State care, and not one of them should be left in a county 
or city poorhouse. 

Second. The insane should be so classified and subdivided that 
the ordinary insane, the epileptic insane -and the convict insane, 
should be entirely separated, and in the larger States, each class 
should be provided for in an institution of its own. 

Third. The idiotic and imbecile should be provided for, not 
only in educational, but also in custodial institutions, under one 
administration. If we are to control the increase of idiocy, 
custodial care is indispensable. 

Fourth. Almshouses should be strictly limited to the care of 
such as are entirely unable to earn a living for themselves. Able- 
bodied paupers should be sent to the workhouse. The almshouse 
should be a refuge for the old, the sick, the lame, the halt, the 
blind, who have no other shelter, and to the worthy it should be 
made cheerful, comfortabie and hospitable. 

Fifth. Of all the questions submitted to our consideration, as I 
have already indicated, the care of neglected and dependent 
children is, by all odds, the most important. This assertion will 
not be disputed in an audience like this, nor in any other which 

- will give proper consideration to its far-reaching requirements, and 
yet, of all the subjects I have mentioned, this, probably, receives 
the least attention from legislative bodies. Instead of the ending, 
this ought to be the beginning of all legislative thought and action. 
Here is the fountain head which fills all the streams and currents 
of social and civic life. Here is the heart which pulsates blood, 
pure or impure, into all the veins and arteries of the body politic. 
Neglect here is neglect everywhere, and yet, just here, at thie 
governing point of control over the ever-flowing tides of human 
life and destiny, legislation has been most neglectful. ‘*’Tis 
strange, ‘tis passing strange, ’tis pityful.” 

When the tyrant Herod slaughtered a score or two of children 
at Bethlehem, a wail went forth from the heart of humanity which 
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as continued to reverberate through all succeeding ages, and yet, 
in this generation in which we are now living, and in this Christian 
ivilization of America, we slaughter, by neglect, countless 


4 


jousands of children—not physically, but morally—and society, 
for the most part, remains unmoved and dumb. 

Men and brethren, if we are to redeem the world from crime and 
misery, or make any large progress in that direction, we must first 
redeem the children. If society should do its duty, it would not 
sleep until every one of its homeless and neglected children is 
taken out of the pollution of poorhouses, and out of the slums of 
cities, and is placed under the fostering care, and in the genial 
sunshine of a kindly Christian home. 


THE APATHY OF THE CHURCHES. 

In these suggestions of requirements for progress in the line of 
our work, the last, perhaps, ought to have been the first, and that 
is, the need of a more active sympathy on the part of our Christian 
churches. In saying this, I do not intimate that they are less 
active than non-Christian organizations, but rather that they fall 
short of what we have reason to expect. The neglect of a friend 
we feel more keenly than the hatred of an enemy. Persons in 
distress, naturally look to their family or kindred for help, and a 
failure to respond is reprobated by the common instincts of human- 
ity, and so as we remember that the public care of the dependent 
and defective classes, and all the great reforms in prison manage- 
ment, are an outgrowth of the teachings and the philosophy of Him 
who founded the Christian faith, we may, at least, be permitted to 
wonder at the apathy of those who profess that faith. In fact, at 
the very beginning, the distinguishing characteristic of that faith 
was the care of the afflicted, and *‘ the remembrance of those in 
honds as bound with them.” Our benevolent and reformatory 
institutions are its legitimate children, and, like the sons of Cornelia, 
they should be its choicest jewels. 

The first public announcement by the Great Teacher was the 
declaration upon that memorable Sabbath day in Nazareth, that 
‘the spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and the 
securing of sight to the blind, and to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” Again, at the close of those matchless parables, indica- 
ting the final test of obedience to His teachings, He declared, 
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‘*] was an hungered and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye took me in; I was sick an 
ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto me.” (Matt. 
25, 35, 36.) 

In the light of all these teachings, can the church afford to leay: 
its children in the care of strangers or hirelings? Nay, verily; if 
the churches are to receive in full measure the spirit of the Master, 
they must imitate the Master. However this may be, I think this 
Conference will agree with me in the opinion that one of the obsta- 
cles of progress in our penal, reformatory and benevolent institu- 
tions, is the apathy of Christian churches, Christian ministers and 
Christian people. They should remember that, practically, the 
poor, the afflicted and the erring, for the most part, have gone into 
the care and custody of our public institutions, and if we, as 
Christians, are to have a part in helping them, we must work with, 
and upon, and through these institutions. Do this, and the useful- 
ness of these institutions will be enhanced an hundred fold, and the 
church itself will again receive a pentecostal baptism. 

SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


In conclusion, allow me to congratulate the members of this 
Conference upon the signs of progress all along the line of our 
public institutions. To break down old habits and old prejudices 
is not a rapid work, and yet, as we look backward through the 
years of the past, we can see that our institutions are slowly, but 
surely emerging out of the darkness, and degradation and desola- 
tion of past ages into the golden sunlight of a humane and merci- 
ful and Christianized future. As an evidence of this fact, we have, 
year by year, a larger Conference, an increasing wealth of informa- 
tion, and a wider sympathy from the public at large. In short, we 
have every reason to thank God and take courage, and to go 
forward with an enlarged faith in the promise of the future for 
good. 

As the great globe swings in its mighty orbit around the sun, 
and lifts its polar ice crowns into the dissolving summer, so let us 
have the faith to believe that in the grander cycles of human 
destiny, the long and icy winter of humanity is evolving into the 
golden summer of the Son of Man. 

NoTE.—Gov. Marks, of Tennessee, in a published letter has questioned some of 
the above conclusions in regard to his State. Gen. Brinkerhoff having asked him to 


substantiate his criticisms with official documents, and none having come to hand, 
anything which shall change these conclusions must be inserted elsewhere. 


PENAL AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
READ BY HENRY W. LORD, OF MICHIGAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Wednesday Evening, June 30. 


The treatment of criminals on the present scale of management 
is a comparatively new science. Not so new as steam navigation, 
railways and telegraphs, but comparatively new; so new indeed, 
so undeveloped, when we contemplate the slow processes by which 
society is built up, as scarcely to be even entitled to the name of 
system or science. 

Until recently, the world for the most part had but two or 
three prompt and summary processes or methods of dealing with 
prisoners, they being held as such only while their final disposition 
awaited the determination of the law. Slavery or transportation 
when such resources were available, otherwise death, settled all 
questions of escape or expense of confinement, maintenance and 
discipline. 

Offences of almost any degree of moral turpitude could, in many 
of the most enlightened countries, be expiated by fine, — that 
being in some ways desirable by the governments, — and for some 
minor faults, and noticeably for differences of opinion in regard to 
established forms for the time being, lashings, mutilations and the 
stocks were more or less in use; while for heresy, that pertaining 
more nearly to the divine authority, torture by fire was regarded as 
appropriate and in keeping with the ultimate condition of wicked 
men, according to the teachings of those times. 

Prisons were rarely more than dungeons in the vaults of castles 
and strongholds, in which men were not expected to be public 
burdens for any great length of time, for it was designed to inflict 
a greater rather than a less punishment than death. Men were 
seldom so held in mitigation of penalty, but rather for purposes 
involving worse than immediate death. 

If distributed in places of detention in the form of jails, and 


held for trial, they were soon either enlarged by acquittal or pun- 


ished by fine, whipping, torture, execution or banishment, thus 
concluding expenses, and providing room for the next delinquents. 
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Not the slightest idea of organized reformatory measures as 
connected with prisoners, ever entered into the hearts of men until 
almost within the memory of persons now living; and the first 
thought of systematized prison labor as an element of disciplin 
was an American idea, reduced to practice in the early part of the 
present century. 

Such was the policy of our own English ancestors, who punished 
almost everything with death that had in it the nature of crime, 
from shop-lifting to the amount of five shillings to offences of the 
greatest magnitude — as rape, murder and high treason. Thus, 
80,000 suffered in a single reign, and about 20,000 in the next. 


SALE OF CONVICTS TO THE COLONIES. 

There was a period of time, from the early part of the 17th 
century onward, when a happy thought held sway with our fore- 
fathers, and the sale of prisoners for limited terms of service to the 
colonists in America emptied the jails of England and Scotland, so 
that the axe and halter had temporary rest. Thousands of men 
and women, boys and girls, escaped gibbet and scaffold and made 
forced passage across the Atlantic, to assist the star of empire 
then beginning on this continent to organize its westward way. 

The supply of convicts, which had been sufficient for the useless 
purposes of the executioner, was soon found entirely inadequate to 
the American demand for useful appliances ; and that a convict, 
however bad his home record, could raise more tobacco than it 
cost to pay for and support him. The resulting profit stimulated a 
demand that — after emptying the jails of condemned inmates, to 
which were added many tramps and vagrants whom the overseers 
of the poor desired to get rid of,—remained so far unsatisfied 
that a considerable amount of kidnapping was practised along 
the English coasts, and many innocent young persons were 
thus violently removed. Thousands of Scotch, Irish and English 
prisoners of war taken in the various rebellions, including many 
men of position and culture, were also disposed of in the same way. 


LEADS TO THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Having thus exhausted their supplies, the shipping merchants of 
the realm transferred their enterprise to the coast of Africa, — where 
they had to some extent already established it, concurrently with 
operations in England,—and undertook to relieve the African 
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chiefs also of their surplus prisoners and captives, or such as they 
might otherwise feel obliged to put to death. These the navigators 
offered to transport also to the American continent, and they were 
willing to make little presents in money or merchandise for the 
privilege of doing So. 

This was permitted and encouraged by the English sovereigns, 
who levied a small tax per capita, for the royal purse, upon the 
black prisoners so exported to the colonies. Thus the royal 
interest was awakened and conserved in this life-saving procedure. 
It was discovered that the prisoners of the African chiefs’ were 


inexhaustible in number, as each began to make prisoners of all he 


could catch that could be accused of having been born outside the 
boundaries of his tribe, or who had incurred displeasure within it. 

In the case of the African prisoners, justice was not only blind 
but deaf; the evidence, if any were produced, rested on the 
equivalent of dicers’ oaths; and as the black would not sell for 
limited periods as well as white captives, it was deemed appropriate 
to make their terms of service perpetual. 

This latter mode of penal and prison discipline continued long 
after the independence of the United States, and came to be 
regarded by the mother country, which invented it, as the especial 
and conspicuous iniquity of her daughter States in the west. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

It is not our purpose to discuss at length the topic of capital 
punishment, but as it is inconsistent with the general theory of this 
paper, which will develop itself as we proceed, and in the way of 
such prison discipline as we seek to establish, we cannot avoid 
giving to it at least sufficient consideration to justify our utter 
condemnation of its practice. 

The system in Christian countries rests for justification mainly 
upon alleged spiritual authority, and in less enlightened nations on 
vengeance alone; as it did also in those early times among the 
Hebrews, when the executioner was an avenger of blood, and 
retaliatory laws appeared best adapted to the undeveloped charac- 
teristics of the people. The numerous Biblical references that 
justified it then, might be supplemented by many others more 
appropriate to the progress of society, and destined, perhaps, to 
influence its later and improved condition ; one of them is as fol- 


lows: ‘*As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
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death of a sinner, but tiat he would turn from his wickedness and 
live.” 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestry caught the spirit and practice of the 
Mosaic law more accurately than we have kept it; but if to return 
to this law in all its sanguinary forms were inexpedient, then it 
may logically follow that the scriptural mode is not absolutely 
mandatory on us, a departure from its prescribed methods and 
abridgement of its enactments being regarded as an improvement 

The constable in Anglo-Saxon days was required by law, if he 
caught a murderer in the criminal act, or so soon after as to have 
the knife in his hand ; or the robber in his criminal act, or so nearly 
so that he had the stolen goods in his hand or on his back ; then it 
was the officer’s duty to slay him on the spot, before he could find 
refuge or sanctuary. The officer was liable to fine and punishment 
if he failed to do so, or allowed him to escape. So, also, the same 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, for certain crimes, cut off hands and feet, 
cut away tongues and plucked out eyes, with other nameless 
mutilations, looking still to the Old Testament scriptures for 
precedent and authority. 

Since that time, a thousand years ago, our English race and 
other European nations have been making progress, though experi- 
menting in a sea cf blunders on criminal procedure, giving some 
color to the remark, that nations emerging from barbarism are 
alternately slaves and tyrants. The penalty of death survives, 
but prescription can never render its testimony as conclusive 
against truth, else the oldest errors would be sanctified by time 
and rendered perpetual by persistence. 

Capital punishment appears unwise, because, up to very recent 
times, when it was really inflicted according to law, it has cost an 
immense sacrifice of life, with no tendency either to protect society 
or diminish crime ; as was rendered conclusive by the constantly 
increasing necessity for its action. And it is a blunder in our own 
time, because, in the reaction of public opinion, its possible injustice 
and impropriety defeat itself, rendering its application so uncertain 
as to afford escape for the greater portion of the guilty, and to lose 
all terror for criminals until they shall actually have received 
sentence and stand in the presence of preparations for death. 

In Austria, in 1876, while 143 were found guilty of wilful murder, 
only 3 were executed. During ten years in England, 1857 to 1866, 
there were 2,885 verdicts rendered for wilful murder ; but 135 were 
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convicted, as charged, and hanged; almost as many, 108, were 
acquitted as insane. In England, at the November assizes, 1878, 
n fourteen counties, there were 16 trials for wilful murder, which 
esulted in 8 convictions for manslaughter, 2 were adjudged insane, 
{ not guilty, 2 guilty, as charged, 1 of whom was recommended to 
merey, and 1 was executed. ‘They would all or nearly all have 
been hanged, in like cases, up to the middle of the last century, at 
which time, according to Blackstone, 160 different crimes were 
punishable with death. 

In this country trials progress with still greater uncertainty, and 
the final issue is more complicated by disagreements of juries, bills 
of exceptions, pleas of insanity, new trials, executive pardons, 
commutations, etc., ete. 

Further, we object to the death penalty, because it is our belief 
that it is never inflicted without great damage to the community, 
especially in the vicinity of the execution. The celebrated Father 
Matthew has said, ‘* 1 am convinced that the infliction of capital 
punishment has been a fatal source of the frequent murders which 
disgrace and stain the land.” 

A few weeks ago, in an adjoining State, a man who had lived 
thirty years peaceably with his wife, killed her with an axe immedi- 
ately after they had together witnessed an execution. The act was 
directly traceable to excitement produced thereby. 

Similar cases are numerously on record in this and other 
countries, so that it is with general truthfulness as to the situation, 
if not true in detail as to facts, that a writer reports a conversation 
between a French executioner and a curate on duty in the prison. 
The former was condemning his own trade from the results of his 
experience and observation, and the latter disposed to uphold it 
from its scriptural authority. ‘‘ Do you think, Holy Father,” said 
the executioner of the law, ‘* that the mob come to a hanging as to 


a sermon, to amend their lives at a gibbet? No, they come as they 


would to take an extra dram to stir their blood for an hour or two. 
As I am an honest executioner I have in my day done mine office, 
among others, on twenty, all of whom were regular attendants at 
my morning exhibitions.” 

Aside from this, it brutalizes that element of the public mind 
with which it is most popular, and from which crime so largely 
springs — an element of idleness, intemperance, and general vicious 


tendency, and on which elevating instead of debasing influences 
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are of the utmost consequence to society. Worse than that, it 
makes a farce of religion, and of religious hopes and consolations 
in man’s final hour. 

** More arrivals in Heaven via the Scaffold!” or equivalent titles 
to sensational descriptions of executions, are almost daily seen in 
the comparatively respectable and reputable papers from various 
parts of the country. 

In one State, near by, we have lately heard of three persons 
imprisoned together and awaiting execution, with some hopes of 
reprieve. One, a youth of seventeen or eighteen years, amuses 
himself with his fiddle, and treats with contempt the manner of 
the others, of whom he says that they drop on their knees or 
assume attitudes of devotion when they hear footsteps approach- 
ing. 

Late papers from a Southwestern State give accounts of disagree- 
ment between ministers of different sects, as to which of them is 
entitled to claim credit for fitting one, about to ascend the ladder, 
with suitable preparation for that final rest into which he is about 
to be elevated. 


Another prisoner, also, whose case is reported, while we write, 
goes in ecstacy to execution attended by his spiritual adviser. As 
they pass the cell of some female convicts, the latter cry out in 
loud lamentations. The condemned man stops and expostulates, 
‘* Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves. Heaven opeus to 


” 


receive me.” When he reached the scaffold he declared himself 
as formerly a soldier, but now a soldier of the cross — anu the 
trap fell beneath his feet. 

In this case the feeling of vengeance and retaliation, which is 
always more or less present at executions, and always influences 
the public mind, was recognized, and the father of the woman, for 
whose murder the man was about to suffer, was permitted to 
prepare the noose in the halter. Eight thousand excited spectators 
were present. 

In another late case a vast crowd had assembled to see three 
men hanged, and were very riotous when they found that but one 
would suffer — he, a young man of twenty-five years, who had shot, 
under circumstances of great atrocity, a successful rival for a vile 
woman’s hand. His cell for some weeks had been furnished with 
every comfort ; many young ladies of the best families had sent or 
carried him flowers, and tendered sympathy. On the scaffold he 
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hid the turbulent mob good-bye, promised to meet the ruffians in 
Heaven, then joined in singing : 


‘** Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

when, as the phraseology is, he was ‘*‘ launched into eternity.” 

While these transactions were in progress,—and all have 
occurred within a few weeks, —I note that the English executioner, 
who succeeds to Calcraft, who held the oflice until superanuated, 
has been in New York, and a grave international question has been 
discussed as to whether the English drop in the seatfold is to be 
preferred to the plan more general in the United States, of an 
instantaneous elevation of the criminal into the air for a yard or 
two; and what is the comparative number of failures in breaking 


the neck chargeable to each system. 


The almost universal conversion of condemned men, prior to 


execution, is certainly to be hoped sincere. And in so many cases 
as it is sincere, it involves this anomaly: that man persists in 
carrying an irrevocable punishment to the extreme extent of his 
power in cases where God has already forgiven. And it is, 
perhaps, a wonder that the executive authority does not sometimes 
cry out, as did Balaam from the mountain, ‘* How shall I curse 
whom God hath not cursed?” 

This further anomaly: that the judge with ermine tippet, and the 
convict with hempen collar; the judge under general sentence from 
his Maker, and the convict under special sentence from the judge — 
may both lie down together in the dust, and upon their ashes in 
common rests the peace that passeth all understanding. 


DEATH NOT KING OF TERRORS. 

Further, the death penalty rests largely on the mistaken idea 
that death is the king of terrors, and, consequently, vastly more 
effectual in deterring bad men from the commission of crime than 
any other. Death, even when the certain condition of an act to 
which there is strong provocation or temptation, is not by any 
means a restraining power of much potency; and when that 
certainty is reduced tenfold or more, as it is in criminal proceed- 
ings, it so largely loses its quality, in that respect, as to forfeit all 
claim to consideration on that ground. 

It is indicated that the fear of death is not a controlling influence 
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by the fact that there are, at least, 7 suicides to 1 homicide; so 
that to 500 suicides there are about 71 homicides. And, as in 
those countries, where the death penalty is depended on, not one- 
fourth of the latter are ever brought to execution, it results that 
less than 18 suffer death, at the hands of the authorities, as a 
penalty for crime, to 500 who inflict it on themselves to escape 
some present mortification or distress. 

The honest merchant or business man, who is overtaken with 
misfortune, fears loss of credit more than he fears death. Innocent 
maidens often flee to it, almost with alacrity, rather than meet the 
breath of scandal; while some who have fallen seek its dark 
shadows with avidity, rather than endure the publicity of shame. 

Poets and romancers, who do much to mould the sentiment of 
generations in which they live and those that follow, — Homer, 
Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, Cooper, Thackeray, Dickens, — all 
make their heroes to 

** Count life as idle breath, 
When love or honor’s weighed with death.” 


And the yellow-covered literature of our day, with which the prison 
class is so familiar, is prodigal of its contempt for the lives of men. 
even in criminal pursuits. Great armies of soldiers are ever ready, 
in any cause, to expose their lives on the most sanguinary fields 
for a less amount of wages than would content them in any of the 
usual avocations of labor. 

In the serious and passionless teachings of lawyers and philoso- 
phers such sentiments as these abound. Jeremy Bentham says, 
‘*Such is the situation of a majority of malefactors that their 
existence is only a melancholy combination of all kinds of 
wretchedness. In all such cases the dread of death has been 
ineffectual.” Lord Bacon quaintly remarks, ‘‘ It is worthy of the 
observing that there is no passion so weak but it mates and masters 
the fear of death. * * * Revenge triumphs over death, love 
slights it, honor aspireth to it, grief fleeth to it.” 


RELATION OF CRIME TO INSANITY. 


Insanity has an important bearing on the accusation of crime in 
all its varieties and degrees. 

We would not rank among those whose theories tend to extremes, 
or whose philosophy acts upon them as electricity upon pith balls, 
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attracting or repelling them, this way or that, as they may be 
positively or negatively influenced. We recognize, however, that 
there are such states of mind, as are more or less accurately 
lescribed, as suicidal mania, homicidal mania, pyromania, klepto- 
mania, dipsomania, nymphomania and others, often so obscure in 
manifestation, until culminating in apparently criminal acts, that 
their several phenomena enter largely into the perpetration of 
unlawful deeds, while, at the same time, they qualify or modify the 
criminal nature of such conduct. 


We have lately seen a synopsis of views entertained by experts 


and specialists eminent in France, Germany, England and America, 
in regard to the existence of moral insanity. We are unable to 
decide on which side lies the weight of authority because we can 
not fully master the phraseology used in the discussion. We sub- 
mit some of it to this intelligent Conference rather to show the 
difficulties that beset our subject from this source than with the 
expectation that they will thereby be elucidated or removed. 

They treat of ‘* moral disorganization independent of the intel- 
lect,” *“*reasoning mania,” ‘*‘insanity of acts,” * lucid mania ;” 
‘**cases where the intellect ought to reign and govern, but neither 
reigns nor governs ;” ‘*cases where the intellectual integrity is 
only apparent ;” ** lesions of the moral faculties alone,” ** mono- 
mania with consciousness,” ‘* rudimental insanity.” One of the 
disputants in a spirit of compromise holds that ** many cases are 
in a period of transit between derangement of the moral faculties 
and derangement of the intellectual.” Another finds his analogy 
in color-blindness, etc.; *‘some cannot distinguish colors, some 
cannot distinguish notes in music, and there are some individuals 
born devoid of moral sense.” 

Another of the learned doctors accepts moral insanity as an 
independent morbid form, and believes that ** moral fools are born 
naturally framed for evil doing, and the perversion of moral sense 
is bound up with the bad organism.” Another claims that ‘ if 
lesions of the moral faculties independently of the inte!lectual were 
possible, then we should no longer possess any means by which 
to distinguish insanity from perversity.” ‘This last idea certainly 
brings the matter home to the administration of justice and the 
theme of this paper: penal and prison discipline. 

The whole discussion of the subject is often beyond the capacity 
of judge and jury, prosecuting officers, physicians and spectators, 
when brought into an average case in the courts. 
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We object, therefore, to an application of man’s fallible judg- 
ment and imperfect powers of investigation in pronouncing and 
carrying into execution an irrevocable penalty, as of death. ‘ An 
irrevocable judgment requires an infallible tribunal.” 

There is no certain test of insanity; no certain criterion by 
which its existence may be absolutely disproved when alleged 
with probable cause. The moral faculties may be a perfect wreck, 
while most of the intellectual are keenly alive and active. This 
is an every day observation in regard to persons of excitable 
temperaments, and especially if addicted to intemperance or vicious 
indulgences, and it rot unfrequently characterizes hysteria among 
women. Impulse or emotion often moves, with instantaneous 
action, like an explosion of nitro-glycerine, while the slow reason 
that would interpose if time were afforded, comes lagging along 
after, like an engine too late for a fire. 

While crime may not be insanity, as insanity is not crime, yet 
the two conditions border upon each other, so that the settlement 
of questions of justice and discipline is often deeply involved. 

Between night and day we are never in doubt. There is nothing 
inextricable between midnight and noon, and yet, after all, there 
is a blending of day and night; because the shadows are so 
softened upon their edges and the light so mellowed as it recedes, 
that scarcely any two persons would strike the dividing line alike, 
and say at the same moment of time: This is darkness or this is 
light. While the cares that beset the day are folding their tents, 
like the Arabs, the voices of the night are already heard. 

Between light and darkness, in intellect, there is a realm of 
shadows traversed by crosslights and spectral hallucinations in all 
directions ; and while it is not difficult to distinguish such persons 
as are wholly in the dark, and therefore wholly irresponsible for 
irregularity of conduct, it is less easy to point out those who, 
without any exception, are wholly in the light, and alike, without 
modification, accountable for conduct that is in appearance wholly 
irrational. Hence the expressions: Criminal lunacy, criminally 
insane, insaneicriminals, criminal responsibility, etc., all of which 
are absurd. 

We do not claim in this paper that crime is a disease requiring 
hospital treatment, but we do maintain that close analogies exist 
between the criminal class subject to aberrations from moral sense 
and moral rectitude, and the intellectually diseased class subject to 
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aberrations from all propriety of conduct. Analogies that may 


prompt the inquiry as to whether the public should not deal with 
both in analogous ways, and from the standpoint of the public 
interest, alike liable to suffer in each instance; and from the stand- 
point of desirability of cure in the one case and reform in the 
other; so that the proportion of cases cured or reformed, though it 
be small, may be returned to society ; and as to those, perhaps the 
great majority, in which cure in the one case and reform in the 
other may be found hopeless, society. may find safety in their 
perpetual seclusion. 


PUBLIC SAFETY TO BE FIRST CONSIDERED. 

This brings us to the main proposition we have to advance as to 
prison discipline, and that is, that we should deal with crime first 
with a view to public safety. That is the most important thing in 
all communities, and the dangers that threaten it are the greatest 
of all dangers. Next, with a view to the reform and restoration 
of the criminal. 

Seclusion from the public ways should be the first step in all 
cases, wherein a man becames dangerous to the public weal, within 
the limit of what are now called prison offences, and he should not 
be restored to society until in the best judgment that can be 
brought to bear he shall have been adjudged fitted to re-enter upon 
his social duties —in the same way that we send an insane person 
for his insane acts to a hospital, until in the best judgment that 
can be brought to bear, he is adjudged cured, and fitted to re-enter 
on his social duties. 

As between mental disease and crime, analogies run through the 
whole case and impress themselves on the minds of all who con- 
sider the question, however they may incline to resist the convictions 
they tend to establish. 

The prison congress of 1870, in Cincinnati, in putting forth a 
programme of principles agreed upon, says: ‘* Punishment is 
suffering, moral or physical, inflicted on the criminal with a view 
by reformation to prevent his relapse. Crime is thus a sort of 
disease, of which punishment is the remedy; the efficacy of the 
remedy a question of the fitness and measure of the dose.” 

The late Dr. E. C. Wines, says in his last great work: ‘* A 
criminal is a man who has committed an offence, and deserves 


punishment, but he is also a man morally diseased, and needs cure ; 
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the prison is intended to effect both those ends, the punishment and 
the cure, — nay, to effect the cure by the punishment.” 

Dr. Despine, an eminent French physician, and philosopher in 
social science, says: ‘** The fact attested by all medical men who 
have made treatment of the insane a speciality, that insanity is 
much more frequent with criminals than with other men, is further 
proof that crime, and madness, and suicide have organic ties that 
bind them very closely together.” He describes prisoners as 
‘*psychical anomalies with intellectual faculties, incapable of serving 
as a counterpoise to depravity, complete or partial absence of moral 
faculties, moral idots.” Such expressions are almost innumerable 
and are found over the names and in the writings of men of world- 
wide celebrity. They imply or declare a close relationship between 
crime and insanity, which is disease both mental and physical. 

But let us refer to professionally hard legal definitions, and see 
what difficulties beset the court when judges not only dispose of 
present cases, but make precedents for future practice. Lord 
Erskine, with Lord Coke for his authority, in order to meet and 
bar a plea of insanity, says: ** To protect a man from criminal! 
responsibility there must be a total privation of memory, and 
understanding.” Several other learned judges of that day agreed 
with him, and Lord Mansfield laid down the doctrine: ‘‘ If the 
accused person is in other respects capable of distinguishing right 
and wrong, the plea of insanity will not shelter him.” 

The better informed sentiment of the present day holds those 
decisions as utterly at fault, and if the insane in or out of our 
asylums of the several States, were tested by these doctrines of law, 
not one in one hundred of them could be held excusable for any acts 
they might commit; because but few of them have suffered total 
privation of memory and understanding, and but few have not a 
sense of right and wrong, in most respects, while it is plainly 
apparent in regard to some that a complete knowledge of right and 
wrong exists collaterally and concurrently with the most uncon- 
trollable and dangerous insanity. 

Coming down almost to our own times, and to an American 
jurist and statesman, whose generally clear views and Christian 
philanthrophy have commanded admiration in all countries,— 
Edward Livingston. He says: distinguishing murder from man- 
slaughter, in order to make out a case of the latter, so that the 
accused may avail himself of the mitigated punishment: ‘* The 
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use (the provocation) to be adequate must be one that in men of 

dinary tempers commonly produces an irratation of mind which 
renders them ineapable of calculating the consequences of their 

rhis is extraordinary language, and one cannot see wherein 
oes not define a case of insanity, at least for the time being. If 

nan of ordinary temper is rendered incapable of calculating the 
consequences of his own acts, and it does not imply insanity, but 
till leaves him subject to a sentence of imprisonment for a term 
of years: it at least establishes what we contend for here, that 
he analogy or close relationship between crime and mental disease, 
s sufficient to justify a presumption that analogy of treatment 
should be carefully considered. 

Punishment for an act that to be a crime requires the consent of 
the reason, when, in fact, the reason is not present, is as illogical 

xl absurd as to inflict punishment for suicide upon the dead body 
of the victim: but the impropriety of this was not recognized 
'y our ancestors until comparatively recent date. 

We have now concluded a brief survey of the question of capital 
punishment, and of the influence of insanity in its complications 


with the course of justice, whether involving the extreme penalty 


of the law or not. 
T 


hese topics appeared to us to be first in order of consideration 
n this paper according to the purpose we had in view. We chose 
to look at penal and prison discipline in its ultimate aspects first, 
rather than commence with its initiatory proceedings. 


THE AVERAGE COUNTY JAIL. 

We will now go back to a point whence we might have taken our 
departure at the beginning, and as briefly as possible describe the 
condition, office and instrumentality of the average county jail, in 
which prison discipline lays its foundations and from which the 
progresses are consequential and regular in point of law and prac- 
tice to a final catastrophe, where the death penalty is in force, or 
to perpetual imprisonment where it is not. 

In the general advance that has taken place in charitable and 
disciplinary institutions within the present century, the jails 
remain almost without improvement. But for taking time we 
might quote numerous authorities to show the infinite hardships 
and utter degradations suffered in the jails, borough prisons and 

| 
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bridewells of former generations of our English race; but as they 


appear in their most flagrant aspects unchanged among ourselves 
at the present day as we shall refer to them, we hasten on wit! 
our subject. 

De Tocqueville, fifty years ago, said the American jails wer 
the worst prisons he had ever seen, and they remain for the mos 
part substantially as he found them. By some inexplicable ne 
lect they have in the main, though not without exceptions, escaped 
reform. ‘They congregate all their promiscuous companies in on 
corridor to each prison, and that generally but an ante-room t 
the water closets. Amid stenches that cannot be intensified, 
with an imposed idleness in a moral atmosphere made shocking 
beyond description, the various counties herd together old villains 
and young boys; prisoners undergoing short sentences ; prisoners 
awaiting bail, awaiting trial or transportation to the penitentiary ; 
prisoners held as witnesses, or even for debt, with here and ther 
a howling or wailing lunatic. Imprisoned prostitutes are some- 
times in sight, and often within hearing. In this condition, 
throughout the republic, the jails, almost last in the field of social 
science, await the careful attention of such bodies as this. 

The several States on this subject testify alike. Pennsylvania, 
through her Board of Charities, says: ‘* There is in many of the 
jails an entire absence of employment, in which cases we have 
observed a promiscuous intercourse of the sexes during the day, 
and of the untried with the convicted, no keeper remaining within 
the precincts of the prison. It is a gross abuse to subject tli 
untried prisoner to intercourse with the felon.” 

The Massachusetts Prison Commission, in all its recent reports, 
presses these considerations, and charges that its ‘jail system 
is very expensive and does not reform, but is promotive ratlic: 
than repressive of crime;” and the Boston Prison Discipline 
Society has said: ‘* Acquaintances formed in jail have led many 
a youth to houses of ill-fame ; to familiarity with names, places of 
abode, and principles of trade and language of counterfeiters ; to 
the arts of pickpockets and thieves; to dangerous combinations 
in villainy, and to personal degradation that the most hardened 
prisoner has blushed to name.” 

This last was said fifty-four years ago, 1826. The same year, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Hamp- 
shire, New York and the District of Columbia, all described the 
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fluence of their jails and promiscuous prisons in similar or in 
till stronger language. Later reports are in the same vein, and 

iow but little improvement. 

The Ohio Board, in a report to Governor — now President — 
Ilayes, says of its jails: ‘*Ohio is today supporting, at public 
expense, base seminaries of crime. Children, youth, the middle 
ced, the old—all, at the first, simply accused of crime, many for 
first offences; some old offenders, debauched, cunning corruptors 

men — are congregated in our jails, crowded into ill-ventilated 
lark prisons, where the whole being, mental, moral and physical, 

soon fitted to receive all uncleanness with greediness.” 

The Wisconsin Board says: ‘* Here all classes —the young and 
the old, the hardened criminal and the person guilty of his first 
offence ; the unconvicted and the man serving out his first sentence ; 
the man simply suspected, the witness accused of no crime what- 
ever — are huddled together with no occupation for either body or 
mind. Will the depraved be raised to the level of the compara- 
tively innocent, or will not the aggregate knowledge of wickedness 
and evil practices become the individual possession of each, and 
will not the most abandoned leave the jail in a worse condition 
than when he entered it?” 

Illinois, through the accomplished secretary of its Board of 
Charities, says: ** The sane are not separated from the insane, the 
suilty from the innocent, the suspected from the convicted ; 
hardened criminals and children are thrown together; the sexes 
ire not always separated from each other — making the county 
prison a school of vice, creating an atmosphere where purity itself 
could not escape contamination.” 

New York, through its committee on prisons, at a constitutional 
convention in 1867, says: ‘ There is no source of crime more 
operative in the multiplication of thieves and burglars than the 
common jails as now organized.” New Jersey, through a legisla- 
tive committee in 1879, says: ** For the mass of misfortune and 
crime in our prison, we have a set of feeders constantly at work, 
twenty-one county jails, nearly every one of which is a festering 
moral ulcer, a hot-bed of crime.” 

Of the general subject Miss Dix says, ‘‘ If it were the deliberate 
purpose to establish criminals in all that is evil, and to root out 


the last remains of virtuous inclination, this purpose could not 


he more effectually accomplished than by incarceration in county 
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jails as they are, with few exceptions, constituted and governed.” 
Another forcible writer, formulating the tendency of this agency 
for crime, says: ‘* If you bring two evil-disposed persons together, 
especially those whose presence in prison points out crime as a 
prominent feature of their lives, this criminality will have 
increased after the contact; because they, as well as all othe: 
men, good or bad, will propel each other in that line which is 
characteristically theirown. It is this baneful effect of intercourse 
that is in penology called contamination.” 

In our examination of this subject, such citations as we have 
made, multiply on every hand. Our own personal observation 
among jails has been considerable, and it fully bears out all and 
more than has been quoted. We pause only to notice one single 
experience during the last year. 

In one of the most beautiful of the interior cities of Michigan, 
and within bow-shot of a magificent union district school building, 
costing $120,000, of which the town was justly proud; and while 
the sidewalks in all the vicinity were crowded with youths and 
maidens innocent and mirthful returning from their recitations, 
we entered the walls of the county jail, where we witnessed this 
impressive tableau, in contrast to that outside, to which we have 
referred, and under the auspices of the same otherwise enlightened 
community. A block of cells was constructed in two rows, facing 
in opposite directions ; one set for men, the other for women. A 
corridor encircled the whole and was divided near the door by an 
open iron lattice partition which prevented the men and women 
from entering each other’s divisions, but in no way obstructed 
their sitting together in a group. Indeed, the stove intended to 
warm both apartments was placed next the open screen. 

On the female side there were three women. One apparently 
twenty-five years old, an invalid, diseased in her vocation, was 
reclining on a pallet spread on the floor at that place to afford her 
the enjoyment of society; by her side, also seated on the floor, 
was a young prostitute of fourteen or fifteen years, full of vivacity, 
profane and obscene; elevated on a small table sat a woman of 
thirty-five years, grave and demure in appearance, who was under 
arrest for adultery. On the other side, to complete the group, 
there were five or six men, some old, some young, including the 
man who was under arrest for adultery with the woman referred 
to. There was also among them a boy twelve or fourteen years 
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old. Thus, substantially together, these people spent the long 


ours of the day ; the keeper visiting them only at stated times to 
carry them food, and to lock them up in separate cells at 8 o'clock 
n the evening. 

We have now, in presenting the topic of this paper, had a view 
of the first steps our country takes in prison discipline, appropri- 
te toa system that ends with the scatfold at its other extreme. 
lhese are the primary prison schools in which we give our criminal 
population every educational facility which an unwise public can 
furnish, or, according to New Jersey, the hotbeds in which we 
force the development of crime. 

In Michigan, subject to this preliminary course, we have in jails 
n the course of the year about 10,000 persons; of these less than 
15 per cent., or less than 1,500 in all, are finally convicted of 

son offences. 

In the State of New York, about 80,000 annually go through the 
une process with about the same proportion of conviction 

vhty-five in each one hundred are either acquitted, and therefore 
wesumably innocent, after having sutfered alike with the others, 
the horrors of such confinement as we have described ; or else, if 
found guilty of some minor offence, they go back after conviction 
to the same jail to serve out a brief sentence, involving this 
anomaly that they undergo the same punishment before as after 


onviction, and often for a much longer period. 


rHE STATE HAS NO RIGHT TO CONTAMINATE. 
The question arises: Has the commonwealth a right to deal thus 
with any portion of its people? However that may be, does it not 
iply bad statesmanship, requiring reform which, if necessarily 
low, should at least be put in motion and tend upward from thi 
resent low level that has been established f 
The State has a ri 


y 


ht to punish after conviction, but has no right 
contaminate, either before or after. May not the unconvicted 
oner at least claim protection from such contamination’ May 
e not claim protection from the criminal contagion to which th 
ul system subjects him: 
Accused persons are in fact held by the State but as hostages 
for justice. The State has no. right to impair the security, no right 
to take an innocent man and subject him to such damage, that 


| 


ifter having failed to make out a case against him, it returns lim 
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to society a worse man, ten fold worse, actually, than he woul 
have appeared when arrested if simply guilty of the charg 
against him. 

We shall not have time to discuss fully in this paper the reform: 
tion of the jails. As the case stands, we would reform them alto 
gether out of existence by substituting houses of detention fo: 
witnesses, persons awaiting bail, and for the untried and unco: 
victed. For the convicted, such as shall not be immediately sent 
to the penitentiaries and houses of correction, we would establis!) 
district prisons, each representing a suflicient number of counties 
to enable the authorities to provide facilities for labor to replaci 
with its reformatory and educational influences, the demoralizin 
tendencies of imposed idleness that now almost universally obtain 

As toward those who are held as witnesses and those simp!) 
accused of crime, there are, beside all the other abominations of 
the jails, outrages upon the very essence of justice ; and whateve: 
outrages justice is a cause of crime, indeed is itself a crime as well 
as blunder. 

Men held as witnesses or suspected of crime, are so held 
ostensibly for the public interest; that is, they are deprived of 
liberty, subjected to the vilest indignities and humiliations for tli 
good of the public, separated from their dearest possessions, thos: 
for which men will make the greatest sacrifices, and without com- 
pensation or indemnity. 

If the State requires a man’s property for the public necessity, 
it cannot take it except by legal processes, most carefully guarded 
at all points in the interest of the owner. And ultimately com- 
pensation must be made such as in the opinion of the man’s 
neighbors, who may be exposed to like situations, he is entitled to. 

Thus property is protected; but as to liberty, a man may be 
accused by his fellows or by circumstances, and though presumal)|y 
innocent, he is taken from family and friends ; all his relationship 
to society disturbed or destroyed, his credit ruined, and property 
thereby lost, and no indemnity is promised, no damage paid. 

Why should not one, being innocent, who thus suffers in jail for 
equal laws and the good of his country, under such forcible debase- 
ment, that the very vermin of his cell are less loathsome than his 
human associates, be entitled to at least something like the limited 
indemnity that a soldier receives, who is held under authority fo: 
the public good in the field of military operations, comfortably 
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ovided, and with honorable, instead « le possibilitic 
efore him. 
Fortunately, except in large cities, men are not numerously held 
jail as witnesses; there are, however, hundreds of cases, and 
ten while the allegved perpetrators of the erime are out on bail, 
1 chances at least even that they will not be convicted ; involving 


s anomaly, that it is often less dangerous to commit 


} 
{ 


nerime than 
see a crime committed. 
This view of the case creates questions beset with ditliculties, but 


less demands the attention of Conferences of correction, and even 


STATE PRISONS 


We come now to a view of our State pri houses 
correction, to which men are sentenced = fi hat a termed 


tate prison offenees, and as prepar itor 

| a preliminary course of ‘“utment in such jails as we have 

cribed. 

In regard to the State prison and the te » of correction 
latter sometimes another name for the same class of ins titu- 

is), we take pleasure in testifying to a gre: ! of 


rovement in this and in almost all the European countries 


The svstematizing of labor, better classification of inmates,ycleanh 
ess of persons and apartments, wholesomeness and abundance of 


abolition of prison tortures and strictly penal labor, education 


x4 cular and religious knowledge, in all these 1 per ts the public 


be congratulated upon an advancing reform 
‘here are still many questions at issue as to such part of prison 
as is independent of the nt of the court, and 
evolves upon the prison administration. is not our design to 
eat of them. There are men present, or connected with thi 
Association, who have achieved reputation in hand tohand acquaint 
ice with these topics, and whose wisdom has been gained by 


<perience, who can better instruct the Conference 


INEQUALITY OF SENTENCES 
Having still in view our analogy between crime and mental 
sease, which analogy we do not claim to be one that is perfect 
il holding at all points, yet holding sufficiently to justify what we 
ive said and what we shall say, we shall conclude this paper by a 


few moments’ commentary upon the sentences of the courts. 
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One of the ablest and oldest judges in Michigan, one who is a 
writer of standard authority, and of thirty years’ experience on 
the bench in the trial of criminals, said to us recently: “I have 
long since ceased to form for myself any conception or idea what- 
ever of the moral status of any prisoner whom I may have before 
me.” 

This was significant language, and is widely suggestive, from 
one who has, from early manhood to advanced age, occupied a 
judgment seat. For several years before the death penalty was 
abolished, and for a quarter of a century since, he has been 
sentencing men for moral delinquency, involving all penalties 
from the least to the greatest known to the law; afid yet without 
the slightest idea of the moral quality of the men complained of. 
It is probable that no one more than he feels the imperfection of 
the administration of the laws. 

The wide range of discretion given to judges in the imposition 
of sentence, is based entirely upon an expectation that they ca 
form an idea of the moral status of a prisoner in the light of al! 
the evidence that is brought to bear on his case in the courts; 
yet the frank avowal of the venerable magistrate referred to, of 
his inability to meet that expectation, raises with us the pre- 
sumption that the same disability rests upon all the criminal 
courts. The more profoundly one reflects upon the remark quoted 
from the judge, the greater appears the probability of its genera 
application. 

Thus we have that universally-complained-of inequality of 
sentences, which so disfigures and obstructs the administration of 
justice. Courts cannot search the conscience, and virtue and 
vices are rendered vague sometimes by circumstances ; the inten- 
tion that qualifies the crime cannot always be clearly made out. 

It is impossible accurately to scale punishment and adjust 
penalties where the range of crime is from the slightest infringe- 
ment upon anothe’s rights to the most atrocious offence known to 
the law, and the whole modified, or qualified, by numerous ques- 
tions of accident, age, education, hereditary tendency, malice, 
provocation and insanity, in all its obscure developments and 
relationships. 

It has been authoritatively said that ‘‘ intent is the gist of crime ; 
the degree of guilt and extent of punishment depends on inten- 
tion ;” yet, in some countries, the dignity of the person offended 
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taken into consideration ; and in this country, until recently, 


the lack of dignity in the offender,—severer penalties being pro- 


vided for slaves than for freemen. In these cases intention loses, 
n great measure, its qualifying application, and as a measure of 
lamage done to society it is vague in the extreme. 

This anomaly is frequent in the courts: A man influenced by 
passion assaults and kills his fellow with a deadly weapon. He is 
very likely, especially where capital punishment obtains, to be 
ound guilty of manslaughter, for which the maximum punishment 

fifteen years, and the usual sentence is for three or less. 
Another man, under the same circumstances moved by passion, 
issaults‘in the same way, with intent to kill, but handling his 
weapon less skilfully than the other, he misses the vital organs, 

id the wounded victim recovers. 

For this crime the penalty is greater, and is for life, or any 
1umber of years, in the discretion of the judge, thus rendering it 
probable that, if in the first case the aim of the assassin had not 
wen good, his crime would have been increased, and his term of 

nishment prolonged perhaps to a life sentence, in consequence 

his failure to complete the murde1 Hitting a vital organ he 
ets three years,—missing it he goes for life. 

We can stay but for a single example of the inequality of sen- 
tences growing out of qualifying circumstances, and the inability 
of judges to see things alike, or, as in the case of the one referred 
to, form opinions even for, themselves. 

Assault with intent to commit murder, ‘ntention being the gauge 

f crime, necessarily implies the guilt of murder. 

In Michigan, during the year ending September 30, 1877, there 
were eight convicts sentenced to the State prison for assault with 
intent to commit murder,—one for 45 years, one for 25 years, one 
for 15 years, one for 9 years, one for 6 years, oae for 5 years, one 
or 2 years and one for one year. 

It is supposable that these eight men, so sentenced for the sam 
technical offence, may have been seen in prison working in the 
sume department, eating at the same table, listening to the same 
prayers in the chapel; with occasional opportunities for surrepti- 
tious exchange of notes as to their respective allotments of justice 
and their progress in reformation,—reformation being agreed upon 
n all such Conferences as this as one of the chief ends, if not the 
hief end, of punishment. 
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This inequality of sentences runs through all the courts. Cases 
like this (an actual case) occur somewhere in the United States 
every month in the year: At the same term of the court a bank 
teller, for a theft of $500 from his employers or from a customer, 
is released on nominal or suspended senttnce, while a boy of 17 
years is sentenced to prison for three years for stealing a second- 
hand suit of clothes worth less than $20; producing in appearance 
distortions of justice, a little like Lord Dundreary’s distortion of 
proverbs when he says: ‘*one man is hanged for looking a gift 
horse in the mouth, while another may see the whole animal ove: 
a hedge and get clear.” 

The damage to society of a given offence can be approximately 
estimated ; the guilt of the transaction is beyond man’s power of 
measurement. 

Then why not better cut the Gordian knot and proceed for the 
good of society :—estimate the offence according to its damage 
and danger to society, and at once remove the offender, not for 
one, two, ten or forty-five years, but until he is apparently restored 
to such condition, whether mental or moral, or both, as will give 
the public reasonable assurance of safety? 

If there were high courts or commissions in lunacy, and they 
were to commit eight maniacs who had attempted murder, from 
one State in a single year to an insane hospital, for terms varying 
from one to forty-five years, it would at once be apparent to all 
that the high court itself was wildly insane. If, on the contrary, 
the would-be murderers were sent to a hospital until wholly 
restored to reason, the conduct would appear to be sensible. 

But if criminals are put under restraint by a similar seclusion 
in buildings suitable for the purpose, that is, in prisons properly 
provided and guarded, it may be asked: How shall it be ascer- 
tained with certainty when they are so far reformed as to make 
their enlargement safe to society ¢ 

The answer is, that we cannot know with certainty, but it can 
be known at least equally well in this case as in the cases of 
insanty. Some insane patients are discharged apparently cured, 
three, five or ten times, but are found still dangerous to society 
and have to be returned to the hospitals, and ultimately die with- 
out recovery. There will be mistakes, incident to imperfect 
human knowledge. 

Criminals sentenced for limited terms are discharged and 
re-committed over and over again, with this difference, against 
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the good sense of the proceeding, that there is in the majority of 
cases no appearance of reformation, but, on the contrary, perfect 
knowledge on the part of the authorities that are turned out 
more and more dangerous to society at each successive time. 
. 
COMPARATIVE NUMBERS IN PRISONS AND INSANE HOSPITALS. 

There is this further similarity between the two classes that we 
have not seen noticed. The number of patients in the insane 
hospitals, and prisoners in the penitentiaries of the United States, 
is somewhere nearly equal, and we have been at considerable 
pains to ascertain the percentage of apparent recoveries in the one 
case, and apparent reformations in the other, and find that the 
probabilities are nearly alike, and do not exceed fifteen per cent. 
lhis includes the recent and the chronic cases in disease, and the 
recent and chronic cases in crime. 

Taking them all in all, if at large and unrestrained, they would 
be about equally dangerous to the community ; yet we systemati- 
cally discharge upon the public the one class as it gets worse and 
worse, While we sensibly detain the other until seemingly rendered 
safe by recovery. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have endeavored to economize time and space in the prepara- 


tion of this paper; have crowded into it as many cousiderations 
worthy the attention of this body as we could make room for ; 
but the subject opens and extends before us with such wealth of 
inaterial that we find it impossible to conclude the discussion. 

With little more, then, than statement and suggestion, we leave 
it to wiser men and to the Conference. 

Ours is an age of innovation; it is not long since personal 
liberty was secured, not long since judges were independent, not 
long since torture and religious persecutions were abolished. 

Overlooked for centuries, and abandoned to the hangman or to 
slavery, the case of the prisoner is at last coming under the con- 
sideration of philanthropy and science. Conferences of correction 
associate in name with Conferences of charity, and deliberate in 
the same hall. 

Governors of States and ministers of religion sit together ; 
public spirited men and earnest women, now that penitentiary 
science is 100 years old, are beginning to study crime in the per- 


son of the perpetrator, and in the interests of society. 


Il. SOME METHODS OF PREVENTING CRIME. 


A PAPER BY WARREN F. SPALDING, SECRETARY. OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF PRISONS. 


Notwithstanding all the improvements which have been made 
in prisons and in prison management during recent years, it remains 
true that, for a large proportion of the persons arrested for crime, 
a sentence to imprisonment is the worst possible treatment. This 
is equally true, either from the standpoint of the one who desires 
to secure the reformation of the individual, or from that of the 
economist, who desires the reduction of the cost of protecting the 
public from its enemies—and in the end these two standpoints 
become one. It will continue to be true, no matter how much 
prisons and prison management may be improved. At the best, 
a sentence to imprisonment often degrades, by placing him who 
receives it among the outlaw class, which tends to destroy his hope 
and his self-respect. The best prison must long continue to be a 
school of vice and crime, with a tendency to degrade some of its 
inmates, and to perpetuate the criminal classes. 

While, therefore, the efforts to improve prisons, and systems 
and methods of prison management should be continued, with a 
view to making them schools of virtue, there is need of increased 
effort in devising and applying methods which will make it possible 
to use the prison, — aptly characterized by Hawthorne as * the 
black flower of civilized society,” —only as a last resort, when 
everything else has failed, and mainly for the incorrigible, who 
will yield to no other influence. To keep out of prison those who 
van be restrained in any other way, and to keep in prison 
perpetually those who become persistent offenders, should be the 
aim of all changes in criminal law. 


CLASSES OF CRIMINALS. 


The persons known to have committed crimes may be divided 
into two classes — the professional and the non-professional. The 
former engages in criminal undertakings as a matter of business, 
reckoning his chances of profit and of punishment with as great 
deliberation as the merchant or manufacturer gives to his enter- 
prises. He makes careful estimates of the chances of arrest, 
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conviction and imprisonment. If he fails, he congratulates 
himself that he has not done worse than most merchants, and 
cravely tells you that there are failures in every business vocation. 
This class of men deserve a confinement as near perpetual as it is 
possible to make it. 

The non-professional criminal is often a creature of circum- 
stances—circumstances of his own creation, usually. He deserves 
punishment, but he is entitled to treatment which will at the same 
time bring him back into his normal condition as a member, and 
not an enemy, of society. 

Criminal law recognizes little, if any, difference between these 
two classes of criminals. It has to do with the offence, and not 
with the offender, and public opinion insists that in the adminis- 
tration of criminal law very little regard shall be had to the char- 
acter of the offender, but his sentence shall be based upon his 
crime—so many months of imprisonment must atone for so much 
wrong-doing. It frequently objects to any system which shall deal 
with criminals as individuals, with open eyes, instead of the closed 
ones of the blind goddess—as though judges needed fewer senses 
than other men! It counts as a useless expense an institution in 
which men who must be punished for crime may, while under 
restraint, be restored to good citizenship. 


ANOTHER CLASS. 


3esides these two classes of criminals, in which I would include 


those who have committed crimes against the person or property, 


the statutes of most States have created another class, which, by 
the imposition of penalties, is placed upon the same level. I refer 
to those addicted to vices—or, as they are frequently described, 
‘offences against chastity, morality and decency.” Strangely 
enough, these are dealt with in the same way as thieves, burglars, 
Con- 
finement in prison is the only method which lawmakers have yet 
discovered for dealing with this class of offenders, and they are 


forgers, embezzlers and the recognized enemies of society. 


sent to serve side by side with those who have violated other laws. 

Because the laws deal with them in the same way, I shall group 
together the non-professional criminal and those who are addicted 
to the more open forms of vice, in what I have to say relative to 
possible changes in methods of treatment which may be adopted 
with a view to preventing crime. 
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At the outset, it must be admitted that a large proportion of 
both classes must, for the present, either for their own good or for 
the protection of society, be punished by imprisonment. In such 
cases the punishment should be speedy and certain, and it is not 
likely to be too severe, as arule, especially if the prison system 
includes a reformatory, as all prison systems should. But the 
assumption of a similarity of character and deserts among those 
who commit similar offences is wholly false, and there will be 
found among those arrested for crimes a certain proportion, not 
large, usually, who can wisely be dealt ‘with in some other way 
than by imprisonment. The difficulty is to find a method which 
will afford such restraint as shall protect society, and at the same 
time improve the offender and not weaken respect for the law. 

In correspondence with the police authorities of most of the 
leading States, I find that there is a custom of suspending sentence 
in certain cases, and giving the prisoner a chance to do better ; 
but there is no system in this leniency, and comparatively little is 
done to save from imprisonment persons accused of crime. 


PROBATION OFFICERS. 


Massachusetts is engaged in the trial of an experiment, which 
deserves the careful attention of those who would accomplish this 
purpose. The claim of novelty can hardly be made for it, for it 
has been tried for many years by consent of our judicial authori- 
ties, but without the sanction of law. The Commonwealth has 
now given the sanction of the statute to the experiment, and will 
see that it has a thorough trial, under the most favorable auspices. 

Many years ago, a Boston shoemaker, named John Augustus, 
interested in the welfare of the fallen, and impressed with the 
belief that many whose feet had slipped could be reclaimed better 
outside than inside the prison walls, arranged with the courts to 
have certain persons who were arrested for crimes put upon pro- 
bation under his care. He became bound for their appearance at 
court, should they be so ordered, and, as a surety, had the right 
to surrender the principal whenever he chose. There was no 
authority for this, except the discretion always vested in the 
courts, but its operation and results were such that the judges of 
the Boston courts continued to exercise it for several years, during 
which time hundreds of persons were taken upon probation by him, 
and generally with good results. 
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Later on, his labors having ceased, they were taken up by Mr. 
Rufus W. Cook (familiarly known in the courts of Boston as 
‘*Uncle Cook”), for many recent years the chaplain of Boston 
Jail. Many hundreds of persons were taken on probation in the 
same way by him; a large proportion of them returning to good 
lives. A similar method of dealing with children convicted of 
crimes, has long been in practice in Massachusetts. 

In 1878, a law was passed (chapter 198) authorizing the 
appointment of a ‘* probation officer” by the Mayor of Boston, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Aldermen. Pursuant to 
the statute, Captain E. H. Savage, for many years the eflicient 
chief of police of the city, was appointed to the position, and for 
nearly two years has performed its duties. His methods of work 
are simple, but require tact, judgment and experience in dealing 
with the criminal classes, all of which Captain Savage possesses 
in large degree. The number of arrests in the city of Boston last 
year was 24,884, which is about the average of recent years. 
There are seven courts, in different parts of the city, having juris- 
diction in minor offences. ‘These are in session daily, Sundays 
excepted. ‘There is also an almost continual session of the 
criminal term of the Superior Court, having jurisdiction in cases 
of felony, and other cases appealed from the lower courts. The 
probation oflicer divides his time among these courts as well as he 
can. He has the codperation of the police authorities, and when 
there is a case in one of the courts of an outlying district which 
deserves his attention, he is notified of it. He visits the city 
prison, or ** Tombs,” at the central station, in the morning, before 
the session of the court, and in a short time is able to select the 
few whom it is deemed to be wise to assist. Inquiring into each 
of these cases, both from the accused and the oflicers, he makes 
himself familiar with the facts, and if there is a probability that 
the person will reform without imprisonment, he recommends to 
the court that he or she be placed upon probation. 

It is optional with the court to adopt this recommendation or 
not, but as a rule it is adopted. Such conditions are made in 


each case as are deemed most likely to secure the reformation of 


the probationer. As a rule they are, if they remain in the city, 


required to report to him at brief intervals. The length of the 
term of probation ranges from three to twelve months. The pro- 


bation oflicer becomes the bondsman of the probationer in a nomi- 
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nal sum, which gives him the power to surrender the latter to th 
court at any time. Some are found, mainly young girls, who hay: 
drifted into the city, and are willing to return to their country 


homes. In such cases, if necessary, their fares are paid. Some 
men are sent to sea; others are assisted in obtaining employment 
The officer also visits the probationers at their homes. In the 
oversight of the conduct of those committed to his charge. 
Captain Savage has the assistance of the police force, and thei: 
hearty codperation in all his work. 

Some idea of the work performed by him may be gathered fron 
his first report, embracing the fourteen months ending Decembe: 
31, 1879. During that period he took upon probation 536 per- 
sons, of whom 359 were males, and 177 females. When the report 
was made, 430 of these cases had been closed by the expiration of 
the terms of probation. Of this number, 272 had complied with 
the conditions, and having done well were discharged by the court 
76 had been sent to their homes out of the city (usually on con- 
dition that they should not return) ; 18 had been sent to sea, and 
9 to charity homes. 

Only 43 out of the entire number violated the conditions of 
their probation, and were surrendered to the court for sentence, 
and 12 others left the city and were defaulted for non-appearance. 
Several of these were arrested on default warrants and sentenced. 
The oflicer made 649 visits to the homes of probationers, and 
received 684 visits from persons under his charge. The classes of 
offenders taken on probation will show the character of the work 
better than can be done in any other way. They were as follows 
Simple drunkenness, 164; larceny, 137; assault and battery, 55: 
nightwalking, 49 ; common drunkard, 44 ; violating city ordinance, 
22; embezzlement, 15; idle and disorderly, 12; breaking and 
entering, 8; disturbing the peace, 6; gambling, 5; fornication, 3 ; 
malicious mischief, 3; keeping noisy house, 3; receiving stolen 
goods, 2; profane swearing, 2; rescuing prisoner, disturbing 
meeting, forgery$ common railer, false pretences and begging, | 
each. Total, 536. 

Most of the cases of breaking and entering, larceny, embezzle- 
ment, and other offences which seem, from their names, to be quite 
grave, were really petty, punishable by fines or brief imprison- 
ment, and generally the persons committing them were first 
offenders. 
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The salary of the officer is $1500, and the entire cost of this 
work, including the salary, for the year 1879, was but $1571.08. 
When this is compared with the $800,000 expended in maintaining 
the police force of Boston for 1879, the cost of the efforts to save 
from lives of crime those whose feet have slipped, seems absurdly 
small. But small as it is, it is of great value, and of great 
importance in securing a recognition from the State and the city, 
of the necessity for, and wisdom of, this labor. The saving to the 
public treasury on the cost of boarding these persons, had they 
been sent to prison, largely exceeds the cost of the probation 
oflicer’s work, while the saving in keeping a large number out of 
the permanent criminal class, cannot be estimated. Many of 
them had dependent families, who would have suffered without 
this assistance. 


EXTENDING THE WORK. 

So valuable was the work deemed to be, that the Legislature of 
1880, with hardly a dissenting vote in either branch, extended the 
provisions of the statute so that a probation officer could be 
appointed in each city and town. The law (chapter 129) has 
recently gone into operation, and will probably be quite generally 
availed of. The principle involved in the work of the Boston 
oflicer is given a more extended operation than ever before, by a 
provision that any probation oflicer may, with the consent of the 
county commissioners of the county in which he is appointed, or 
by their request, investigate the case of any person imprisoned in 
any jail or house of correction for an offence other than a felony, 
upon sentence of not more than six months, or upon a longer 
sentence, of which not more than six months remain unexpired, 
with a view to ascertaining the probability of the reformation of 
such person if released from imprisonment. If after such investi- 
gation the probation oflicer shall recommend the release of the 
prisoner, and the court which imposed the sentence (or, in case of 
the Superior Court, the district attorney) shall certify concurrence 
in such recommendation, it is provided that the county commis- 
sioners may, if they deem it expedient, release him upon probation, 
upon such conditions as they deem best, and they may require 


bonds for the fulfilment of said conditions. ‘The surety upon any 
such bond is given authority and right at any time to take and 
surrender his principal to the prison whence he was released. The 


” 
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county commissioners are given the right to order any prisoner 
released by them on probation, to return to the prison from which 
he was released, and upon their request, verbal, or in writing, any 
court having jurisdiction in criminal offences shall issue a warrant 
for his arrest, and shall remand him to the prison from which he 
was released. 

It will be noticed that this introduces a somewhat new method 
of providing for the release of adult criminals imprisoned upon 
sentences, and in many respects it is a great improvement upon 
the usual exercise of the pardoning power. Those accustomed to 
deal with criminals understand perfectly well that there are 
persons imprisoned for whom a power like this could wisely be 
exercised. They need restraint for a while, and deserve punish- 
ment, but can often be aided in carrying out good purposes by an 
exercise of clemency. The pardoning power cannot properly be 


used in their cases, and should be reserved for an entirely different 
class. To set them free, absolutely, is to injure them. They 
need restraint, and just such a restraint as is provided by this law. 
When released in this way, they feel that they are still prisoners, 


and that the continuance of their freedom from confinement 
depends upon their own good behavior. They know, too, that 
this power to return them to prison for misconduct, is ample. 
The probation officer holds to the probationer a different relation 
from that of an ordinary police officer, but should have, and be 
known to have, the full and hearty assistance of the entire police 
force of a city or town. 

The selection of probation officers is a matter of great import- 
ance. The person who is to fill such an office should be a man of 
large experience in dealing with criminals, if possible; should 
possess good common sense, and be a superior judge of human 
nature, competent to discern between the really deserving and the 
host of prisoners who will impose upon him, if possible. He 
should have a large and warm heart, balanced by a good * level” 
head. Most of all, should the office be entirely non-political. 

At best, the proportion of criminals who can be judiciously dealt 
with in this way is small, but large enough to more than justify 
the expense of carrying on the work. In the nature of things, it 
s possible in this way to accomplish much for that class of men 
and women who, without evil intent, have committed offences 
against the public. Whether they shall become members of the 
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permanent criminal class, or be restored to good citizenship, 


depends largely upon the wisdom of their treatment by the State 
whose laws they have violated. 


BINDING OUT FEMALE CONVICTS. 

Of a somewhat different nature is another experiment now in 
process of trial in Massachusetts. I refer to the binding out to 
domestic service of adult female convicts deemed to have reformed. 
There is nothing novel in this method of dealing with wrong-doers. 
It was first established in this country in 1824, by a statute 
(chapter 126) which gave the managers of the New York House 
of Refuge the authority to bind out juvenile offenders committed 
to their charge. This was copied by Massachusetts in the estab- 
lishment of its two reform schools. In all these cases it had 
application only to minors. In 1855, Massachusetts enacted a 
law for the prevention and punishment of night-walking (Gen. 
Statutes, chapter 178, § 18) authorizing a sentence of five years 
for a person convicted for a third time, and giving authority to 
county commissioners to bind out the prisoner when she was 
deemed to have reformed. So far as Il can learn, no use was ever 
made of this provision. In 1879, a law was passed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature (chapter 229, § 3), authorizing the Board of 
Commissioners of Prisons to bind out to domestic service, with her 
consent, any female prisoner confined in the Reformatory Prison 
for Women. This law has been in operation a little more than a 
year. During that period, the commissioners have bound out 
fifty-one persons. 

The intention of the board is to select for this favor those 
prisoners who appear to have most thoroughly reformed under the 
influences of the prison, and to be most likely to prove their 
reformation by a satisfactory behavior. Ordinarily, those having 
longest sentences are selected, after having served the greater 
part of their terms of imprisonment. ‘They are generally allowed 
to receive their own wages once a month. The person employing 
such a prisoner cbligates himself to keep a diligent watch over the 
conduct of the prisoner; to have due regard for her welfare and 
reformation, and to report to the board any of her acts which are 
improper or wrong. Power is vested in the board to return the 
prisoner to prison for misbehavior, and the board agrees with the 
employer to do so if her conduct is not satisfactory. 
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The character of the prisoners sent to the reformatory prison 
should be clearly understood. It is intended to be a reformatory, 
and not a penal institution, though, unfortunately, the word 
‘* prison” was put into its title. Its population is composed 
mainly of women convicted of drunkenness and offences against 
chastity, with a small proportion of persons sentenced for the 
more serious crimes. More than one-half are under thirty years 
of age. Many of these persons have long sentences, as long as 
two years for drunkenness, night-walking, or being vagabonds or 
vagrants. Sentences of this length, if for punishment, would be 
out of all proportion to the offences, but they are intended to give 
opportunity for reformation. The law gives authority to bind out 
any prisoner in this prison, but the board in their application of 
the statute rarely show this clemency to those sentenced for the 
more serious crimes. 

The plan has been in operation for a little more than a year, and 
as large a degree of success has been attained as could have been 
expected. Occasionally an erroneous judgment is formed in the 
selection of prisoners for this purpose. Sometimes the best 
behaved in the prison, and those who seem most thoroughly 
reformed, prove to be very weak, and incapable of resisting 
temptation when thus partially released ; but, as a rule, they have 
done well. It has been found necessary to return only four of the 
fifty-one who have been bound out. The system has operated so 
well that the last Legislature extended the power of the commis- 
sioners, so that they may now, with the consent of the county 
commissioners, bind out female convicts from the county prisons 
(chapter 151). The difficulty is to obtain good homes, in which 
the family will be really interested in the welfare of the prisoner. 
In most instances, however, the board has been able to do this. 
The fact that the prisoners are of age, and competent to protect 
themselves against any ill treatment, makes it unnecessary to 
exercise that degree of supervision which is imperative in binding 
out children. No prisoner has ever yet complained of her 
employer in any way. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF VICES. 


In the opening of this paper I referred to a class of offences 
which have been made crimes by law, — such as lewdness, night- 
walking, drunkenness, ete. Nothing in criminal law has ever 
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been more unsatisfactory to careful students of social problems 
than the laws against drunkenness. Ordinarily they have pro- 
vided for the imposition of a petty fine, or for a brief term of 
imprisonment, turning the offender out upon the world again in a 
few days to meet, and often to fall under, temptation, until, too 
late, usually, he becomes a confirmed inebriate, continually before 
the courts and in the prisons. It has been difficult to persuade 
lawmakers that this plan of dealing with criminal drunkenness is 


unwise in principle and disastrous in practice, and to induce them 


to provide for the imposition of long sentences for those who con- 
tinually repeat this offence. I have already referred to the 


advanced step taken by Massachusetts last year in providing for a 
maximum sentence of two years for women who had before been 
convicted of drunkenness (chapter 229, § 1). ‘This year the law 
has also been changed in regard to the punishment of men for the 
same offence, so as to allow the imposition of a sentence of one 
year in a jail or house of correction upon a male person who had 
twice before within the next preceding twelve months been con- 
victed of drunkenness (chapter 221). It also reduced the fine for 
the first and second offences to one dollar without costs ; and in 
case of non-payment, an imprisonment not exceeding ten days. 
The maximum sentence for women for the same offence is two 
years, instead of one in case of men (chapter 217, Acts of 1880) 
The laws were passed at different times, and it is fair to presume 
that no discrimination against either sex was intended. In both 
cases the sentence is given for the purpose of reforming the person 
receiving it, and a detention beyond the point where reformation 
is secured would not be justifiable. The law accordingly provides 
for the issue of a ticket-of-leave to any person receiving such a 
sentence, when his or her reformation is thought by those having 
the supervision of the prison, to be complete. ‘This ticket-of- 
leave, or ** written permit,” as the law describes it, may contain 
any conditions which the board issuing it chooses to impose, and 
it may be revoked at any time for a violation of any of the con- 
ditions, or for any cause. When a “permit” is revoked, the 
board issuing it notifies any court having jurisdiction in criminal 
offences, and the court issues a warrant for the arrest and return 
of the holder of the revoked permit. 

This law has been in operation about six weeks. The authority 
to impose lon 


sentences has been more generally used than was 


cor 
D> 
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expected, and a considerable number have been sent for terms of 
from six months to a year. Good results are anticipated from a 
trial of the law. The long sentences give opportunity for the 
medical and hygienic treatment necessary for putting the nervous 
and physical system in a condition which shall enable it to resist 
the temptations from within and those from without. Regular 
habits of labor, diet and sleep will do much to restore the inebriate 
to a sober life. No tickets-of-leave have as yet been issued, and 
none will be for some months yet, as they can only be granted to 
persons sentenced under the new law. The plan would be more 
satisfactory if it provided for an indeterminate sentence for 
habitual druukards; but it is a long step in the right direction, 
recognizing as it does the necessity for long sentences for refor- 
mation. It would also, for many reasons, be better to send them 
to an institution not bearing the prison name; but it is hardly 
possible to outgrow or overthrow long-established methods, and 
the confinement and labor of our houses of correction will supply 
two of the conditions necessary to secure the reformation of this 
class of offenders. 


AIDING DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 

Much that can be done, much that is done, in the prisons for 
the reformation of convicts, is lost, because of a failure to care 
for the reformed when they are discharged. A well-known clergy- 
man, of my own State, tells the story of an earnest Sabhath-schoo! 
teacher who was trying to impress upon his class of little girls, — 
some of them from the poorest families,—the importance of 
loving the Saviour. Having pressed the truths of the lesson very 
faithfully, he was anxious to know the result, and said to one of 
the poorest, ‘If Jesus should open the door and enter this room, 
and you were told He would give you whatever you asked, what 
would you ask for?” ‘* A new heart and a little money,” was the 
frank answer. 

She was far wiser than many older persons and better theolo- 
gians in her knowledge of human needs. The work of aiding 
discharged convicts has been discussed so much in past years that 
I will not take the time to do more than refer to a few points. 


TME BEST METHODS. 


In pressing the claims of the needy, it has been a common thing 
to urge the charitable to do their own work and receive the 
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personal blessing which comes from contact with the poor, rather 
than dispense one’s bounty through ‘* boards” and * societies.” 
There is a measure of wisdom and a measure of folly in this. 
The man or woman who desires to aid discharged prisoners will 
do well, unless possessed of abundant time for investigation, to 
withhold gifts of money. There is danger of doing far more 
harm than good by heeding the appeals from this class of persons. 
Many of them come out of their confinement with appetites for 


drink sharpened by brief compulsory abstinence. Every dollar 


given them assists them in gratifying their vicious propensities. 
It is impossible for the average citizen to discriminate between 
the deserving and the undeserving; but in no other kind of 
charitable work is it possible, with the proper system, to give so 
wisely. The character and history of the prisoners are matters 
of record, and the only judicious method of aiding them is upon 
the basis of this record. To use this requires organized effort. 
There is no need of much machinery, if what there is is of the 
right kind. The agency for this work should be established by 
the State, and the funds should come largely from the public 
treasury. The oflicer who performs the service should be paid for 
his work. Volunteer work is valuable, but it has not the continu- 
ousness nor the persistence which is necessary. The oflice should 
be a permanent one, and its incumbent should never be changed 
while he is competent. He should have the sympathy of the' 
prison officers, and all information possessed by them which will 
aid him in forming a judgment of a prisoner’s character should be 
at his command. He should keep as full a record as is possible, 
not only of the aid he renders, but of the history of the prisoner. 
The longer his tenure of oflice, the more valuable these records 
will become. 

While he should have ample funds for direct and immediate aid, 
his main purpose should be to supply employment. ‘The furnish- 
ing of tools to a mechanic, of transportation to a place of 
employment, of a small stock-in-trade, of suitable clothing, is of 
more importance than gifts of money. Persons interested in 
discharged prisoners can aid very greatly by securing them 
employment, and by coéperating with the officers for this purpose. 
If the appropriations for this work from the public treasury are 
not sufficient for all the wants (as they rarely are), the contribu- 
tions of the charitable can supply the deficiency, but they should 
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be given to and through the officer, as a rule, or, if directly, only 
upon his recommendation. They can also greatly aid by laboring 
to change public sentiment in regard to criminals. If, as should 
be the case, the prison population were composed only of those 
unfit to be trusted, and if reformatories, instead of prisons, existed 
for those who needed reformation, instead of punishment, there 
would be some sense in the prevailing reluctance of employers 
to hire discharged convicts. But under our present absurd system 
of herding together all sorts of offenders, it is grossly unjust to 
treat all discharged prisoners as equally undeserving of assistance 
or confidence. Many of them are intensely desirous of returning 
to honest, respectable lives. They need, and deserve a helping 
hand. Like the Sabbath-school scholar of whom I have spoken, 
they want and need a little ‘* money” as well as a ** new heart.” 
The stoutest resolution for a better life is very likely to fail when 
he who formed it stands outside a prison gate with neither money 
nor work, nor a kind word. I have urged the official work rather 
than the voluntary, because I believe it to be demanded by justice, 
by prudence, and by a due regard for a wise economy. Most of 
all is it demanded by the existing necessities. I presume my own 
State is as generous as most others in her provisions for discharged 
prisoners. For many years Massachusetts, like several other 
States, has provided liberally for the convicts discharged from the 
State prison. An agency such as I have described, paid by the 
State, and supplied with funds from the State treasury, has aided 
them, doing a work so satisfactory that the present incumbent has 
been retained for more than fifteen years. He also renders from 
private contributions considerable assistance to prisoners dis- 
charged from the minor prisons. But he is the only man in 
Massachusetts paid for this kind of work, and aside from his 
efforts, comparatively little is done, except by an agent employed 
by the city of Boston, who devotes a portion of her time to the 
assistance of women discharged from the House of Industry. 
More than nine thousand men and women were discharged from 
our county prisons last year, and less than $1400 was expended 
in assisting them,—an average of less than sixteen cents each. 
If I supposed a better service was rendered to this class of needy 
persons in other States, I should not refer to this record of my 
own. 

The most careless observer can hardly fail to see that there 
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should be such an agency wherever there is a prison of any 
importance. It will save to the taxpayer, wherever it exists, ten 
times its cost, if wisely administered. 


DISCHARGED FEMALE CONVICTS. 

I should, perhaps, say a single word in regard to the difference 
between male and female discharged prisoners in their needs, 
which creates a necessity for a difference in the methods of ren- 
dering them assistance. The female prisoner, if bomeless when 
discharged, is on that account much worse off than the male 
prisoner. Turned into the street while awaiting employment, she 
naturally becomes the prey of those who seek her destruction, or 
the victim of her own inclinations to vice. More than anything 
else she needs a home to which she can go, and from which she 
can be recommended, for a woman discharged from prison, no 
matter how slight her offence, finds, naturally, much greater 
difliculty in obtaining employment than a man does in similar 
circumstances. Any system of aiding discharged female prisoners 
which does not include a temporary home for them will fail to 
accomplish the best possible results. If wisely organized and 
conducted it will be partially self-supporting, and can render 
eflicient aid in obtaining permanent situations for women, who, in 
struggles such as no man is called to pass through, are endeavor- 
ing to regain their lost womanhood. 

Let me, in closing, briefly recapitulate the suggestions of this 
paper as to measures which may reduce the criminal population, 
and prevent crime: 1. A system of careful enquiry into the cases 
of those who may be expected to reform without imprisonment, 
and their release upon probation, under the care of probation 
oflicers.. 2. The release, under charge of probation officers, of the 
minor offenders, after a period of imprisonment sufliciently long, 
and so well used, as to have effected reformation. 3. The binding- 
out of reformed female prisoners during a portion of their terms 


of sentence. 4. The imposition of long sentences for those 


addicted to such vices as drunkenness and offences against chastity, 


with provision for release upon tickets-of-leave when reformed. 
5. Systematic, official aid for discharged convicts, including a 
temporary home for the women. 

I would that we might be impressed with the economy of these 


measures, and by the unseemly haste with which it is so often 
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assumed that the only thing to be done to one who has violated 
the laws, is to confine him for a certain period in some institution 
whose name is a badge of disgrace. If one-hundredth part of the 
money now expended in supporting criminals inside of prison 
walls could be used in restraining and reforming them outside, the 
criminal class would soon be greatly reduced. 


Il. THE FAMILIES OF PRISONERS. 
READ BY REV. FRANK RUSSELL, MANSFIELD, OIL10. 


The class of persons on whose behalf I am to present some con- 
siderations is, ** the families of prisoners.” When the grated door 
s locked after the prisoner has entered, he is not alone. No man 
liveth to himself. None enter prison to themselves. The heart of 
the wife, and of the mother, the joys and the hopes of the children 
are also locked up, and the home becomes a scene of sorrow and 
of havoc. <A wise philanthrophy will not fail to look beyond the 
person who has been cony icted, and question concerning his family 
and his home. If we multiply any C1Ve hi number of prisoners by 
four, I suppose we secure the lowest number of persons which 
should claim our sympathies as sharing the misfortune. ‘The 
figures which I shall use are gathered from various quarters, are 
given in round numbers, and some by estimates from incomplete 
reports. 

Ohio, one year, put 8,000 persons in jail. One-half were from 
families in the State. The increase of prisoners from the troop of 
travelling marauders who swarm homeless over the surface of 
society, has so deranged prison figures that it is quite safe to estimate 
only one-half of the prisoners in any State as coming from homes 
in that State. Brothers, parents and children somewhere, but 
through the fog of aliases and false statements, impossible to be 
found. The trail of the serpent laces the States, as well as the 
counties, with a fabric of common shame. 8,000 prisoners repre- 
sent, then, about 8,000 homes, somewhere. Rarely two prisoners 
come from the same home; oftener more than one home is humbled 
and hurt by the same person in his crime and his punishment. If 
8.000 homes in Ohio bear this shame, 32,000 is the number of per- 
sons who suffer; and for the whole country, 128,000 homes and 


over a half million persons,—twice as many as the total number of 


American Indians in our land. ‘These are the numbers now actually 


connected with our prisons, A larger number still have graduated 
from prison into the precarious life which comes afterward. 6,000 
of these persons arrested last year, and put into the jails of our 
country, are under eighteen years of age; eighteen per cent. can- 


not read; ten per cent. cannot write, and one in every fifteen is a 
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woman. Statistics must be largely calculated for the whole, from 
records returned from a partial number. For instance, from the 84 
counties of Ohio that year, but 36 favor the public, or any one else, 
with their jail reports, and the Index of Appleton’s last Annual 
had not heard that there were any penitentiaries, jails or prisoners, 
in the United States; but, for that matter, it had neither heard 
that there were any Indians, whiskey or Sunday-schools, in ow 
glorious republic. 


THE CONDITION OF THE FAMILIES. 

Let us examine the condition of this large number of smitten 
families. It is not easy to find them. After the exposure of the 
crime and the conviction of the offender, the character of the hon 
is suddenly changed. The jail records, and the county court 
records, are of little value. They give the name—it may be the 
correct one—the crime, the date, and term of sentence. You will 
find not a word of the age, education, creed, habits, occupation, 
or family. The sheriff may recall the name of some party who, he 
thinks, knows some neighbors or friends of the prisoner, and when 
you search out a dim zig-zag of guess-work, the chances are som 
trails will be lost, or, at the end, the neighborhood that once knew 


the family now knows it no more, save, likely, some rumor of some 


vicinity in some other county into which the family is supposed to 
have moved. 

Possibly, however, you may discover their whereabouts, but you 
will not easily be admitted to their acquaintance. They are not 
learned as in Boston, or wealthy as in New York, neither of a high 
family as in Philadelphia, yet there are some decided barriers that 
seem to thwart your admission. You are at once under suspicion 
as to your motive. They are slow to realize any particular reason 
why they should favor a conference with you. They are not 
anxious for acquaintances, and especially for yours, if you have 
any knowledge of the sad facts that give them this shrinking. 
Wherever you find them they are disgraced. The neighbors, into 
whose midst they have stealthily moved, have, from the first, found 
them reserved and peculiar, and have finally heard and breathed 
again the whisperings that there is an absent husband, or brother, 
or son, who is, or was, in prison, so they are going to be very 
guarded. 

Thus it is a mutual shrinking that forms the widening breach 
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between this smirched class and society. In this condition, these 
families in every respect sink into a lower standing. With what- 
ever associates they do become attached, they are not generally of 
such character as to be a help to them. ‘They may receive some 
sympathy in their sorrow and their shame, but both they and their 
children are liable to cease to do well and gradually learn to do ill. 

Their subjective conditions are still more sad. The aching heart 
of the mother loses the companionship of her children in her grief. 
rhey are suspicious, and become hardened, and the discourage- 
nent and despair of the home is often the saddest of all the punish- 
ment of the crime that was committed. ‘They will resent sympathy 
unless it be very ingenuous, helpful and skilfully introduced. I 
found a mother, once an edticated, proud and happy wife. When 
her husband had gone to the penitentiary, she came with her three 
children to a neighborhood *n my parish, and soon gained the 
reputation of being queer. She told me her sorrow, but not until 
I had disclosed my knowledge of it, and showed her letters from 
friends asking me to seek her out. I asked her if some of the 
ladies of the church might call on her, she shuddered as she 
replied, **O, no! I don’t want to make any acquaintances ; I don’t 
want any one to know about it.” After the ushers have taken their 
seat at the evening service, I sometimes see this woman slip into 
the rear pew, and she is gone before the benediction. When the 
stain comes upon the home, the curtains come down at the windows, 
the children are kept from the day-school, from the Sunday-school, 
and from the playmates on the streets. Frequently, the little 
cottage is offered for sale without awaiting the foreclosure of the 
mortgage, or the lease is given up; the family moves hurriedly, 
and almost at random, to another place; their conduct does not 
invite acquaintance; the children are restrained from finding 
associates; calls are not returned? schools are shunned, and the 
impression in the neighborhood quickly gains footing that there is 
something strange about this new family. Soon will come a rumor, 
followed by confirmations of the crime and the disgrace. Exagger- 
ations aggravate the account; gossips toss their heads at each 


other and say they had ** known something” all the time; and 


there is a general agreement among all parties to give this family a 


wide distance. Children learn of it, some of them think it is brave 
to throw it up to the children of that household, and there is 


sorrow and weeping at night in these homes, and more shrinking 
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by day. Recklessness may supervene, which leads, probably. 
; 4 ; ’ ] ) 


some of the family into crime and infamy; or the misery may 
simply be borne, with some relief through frequent removals, onl; 
to incur the same in each succeeding neighborhood. A woman 
said to me, ‘* It has followed us wherever we have gone; not a 
person before has come to talk kindly to me, and only the other 
day a neighbor called and said she wished I would keep my children 
in; she did not wish hers to play with them, for reasons which she 
presumed she need not name,” and she added, ‘I don’t know 
what to do.” 


THEY ARE GENERALLY POOR. 

Add to all this the common element of poverty. Before the 
crime they were generally poor, their possessions scant, their 
income small, and, probably, heavily taxed for the benefit of the 
saloon. But now their support is gone. The care of the family 
comes upon the worse than widowed wife and mother, while the 
boys and girls must work or beg to aid her. 


THEIR FALL IS EASY. 

Their new sorrows, toils and associations, often most unavoid- 
ably open the way for the downfall of some other member of the 
comparatively helpless family. The confirmation of this frequently 
comes from the lips of young criminals of each sex. The death, 
instead of the imprisonment of the criminal, would, in many cases, 
be a merey to the home. <A convict with whom I was once con- 
versing, whose family I had learned was living not far from my 
own, when I asked him how his wife supported herself, burst into 
sobs, and replied, ** God only knows, sir; just read her last letter.” 
It was not a kindly letter, because she had to tell him of he: 
starving condition. Being then on my way for an absence from 
home, I telegraphed a lady where she weuld find the suffering 
woman, and asked her to be quick with relief. The developments 
are a fitting comment on my question. She was in a tenement 
house, third story, on a hall each side of which were living rooms, 
with a babe seven months old, with not a stick or shred of furni- 
ture in her only bare room, excepting a sofa so in pieces that it 
could not be sold. The woman, barefoot, had supported herself 
for days by watching until the hall was quiet and then slipping to 
a garbage barrel under a stairway for such bits as her miserable 
neighbors had thrown away, which she had cleaned from sweepings 
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and ashes, and eaten. She had no friends, and could obtain no 
employment. She would not telegraph her respectable family in 
New York State, because she did not want them to know of her 
liserace. And here, in this century, in a town of ten thousand 
inhabitants, she was found sick and starving, with a dozen church- 
bells ringing lustily in her ears, and the clatter of Christian com- 


merce about the walls of her worse than prison. 


SMALL FAMILIES NOT SAFE. 


At this juncture we are able to give notice to a curious feature of 
statistics which is almost a relief. ‘That which is evidently a cause, 


seems to mitigate the effects, viz: the families of prisoners are 


generally not large. The convict may be the father of quite a 


number of children, though this is said to be unusual, but it is 
noticeably the case that the average convict has but few brothers 
and sisters. It is believed that if more extensive statistics could 
be obtained touching this matter, it would be shown that large 
families minister very sparingly to the number of prisoners. 
Careful observers have become accustomed to ask criminals of 
their brothers and sisters, and accustomed to note that the number 
is very small, indeed. There may be some very plain reasons for 
this. If the family be large, there is ordinarily the restraint of 
rigid industry and economy on the part of parents, and also the 
training of the children in like wholesome principles. The tempta- 
tions are far lessened for the boy to meet evil among associates in 
the evening and upon the streets. The home makes more of a 
society ; the number is large enough to maintain fitting pastimes ; 
variety of ages increases the range of entertainments, and the 
restraints are also far greater on account of the number to be 
involved in the sorrow of the possible crime. A boy, with a dozen 
or so of brothers and sisters, is environed with so much that is 
interesting and protective on the one hand, and held with so strong 
a barrier to be broken over into vice on the other, that he is cer- 
tainly safer than one who has none, o1 only one or two companions 
at home. The lives of parents in the large family are more exer- 
cised in the out-goings of home joys, calculated to develop in the 
children good tendencies, and to shield them from the evil. It is 
likely to become an important exhibit that there is a natural relation 


between the decrease of large families and the increase of criminals. 
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FAMILIES WHO RECEIVE THE RELEASED CRIMINAL. 

Many of the families who seriously need the help which I an 
here to urge, have already received the criminal back again. Ti), 
restoration, or return, is not without some good, and some joy. But 
the family is by no means reinstated to its former condition 
Employment and income continue seriously precarious when more 
expected disgrace and discouragement continue. When the tin: 
has come which ends the term of prison life, and the warden 
says to the convict, ‘‘ you are free today,” is he free? Can he 
find employment as of old? Is he free to choose associates? He 


could not, while in prison, roam hither and thither on any quest, 


because the walls prevented. But on coming out of prison he finds 
another set of walls. He did not half dream that his family had 
felt these walls all through his term. He was then walled in, but 
he is now walled out. Destitute and pitiable as was the home 
while he was a convict, in many instances it is scarcely less so 
when the convict returns to its miseries. His very appearanc 
renews the old disgrace and confirms much of the present severity, 
so long and so faithfully attempted to be lived down, and he feels 
keenly the walls that have been built against society, or against his 
home on the line of society, on the line of business and employment, 
and the sting of being a marked man pierces him sharply. One 
said to me during his third term in prison, ‘* I tried my best, sir; | 
wouldn’t drink, I did all I could to escape the old companions, | 
thought I should build up again, but I found my family all racked 
to pieces, no decent person wanted to have anything to do with me, 
but eyed and shrugged about me until I just thought that if the 
world wouldn’t give me a chance to earn an honest living, I had 
no way but to take it.” 

I know a young man from a respectable family whose widowed 
mother had anxiously awaited his return from two years in prison. 
She was much reduced in circumstances, and his labor was a 
necessity. After being turned away at every application for 
several months, he obtained employment at low wages forty miles 
from home on a farm, and gave the best satisfaction for nearly a 
month, when one day his employer suddenly charged him with 
imposing upon him as a prison-bird, paid him, and told him to 
clear out. He went to town, hired a livery horse to drive eight 
miles, saying he would return the next morning. He drove to a 
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town thirty miles away, sold the horse and buggy the next morn- 
ing for one hundred dollars, and, without attempting to escape, 
was arrested, confessed the crime, and when afterwards asked by 
the judge why he had been so careless and open-handed about the 
whole matter, replied, with tears, that he only wanted to get his 
old home in the prison back again, the only place for him, he said, 
on earth. 


MANY YOUTH INVOLVED 

A sad matter about these smirched families is, that so many, 
hoth the offenders and those dependent upon them, are very young ; 
their years before them, which, uncared for, will almost surely be 
years of crime and wretchedness. ‘The young criminal comes from 
the first short term back to his mother’s home, with his pride gone, 
his reputation blasted, aspirations impossible, and he is probably a 
life criminal to prey upon society, to be guarded and supported at 
the public charge. Who made him such a hardened character? 
Surely not his first steps in wrong-doing. Who blasts the hope of 
rebuilding the life and the home when once it is shocked by the 
first crime’ Shall we say that it is the negligence of our Christian 
civilization ? 

OUR DUTY IN THE MATTER. 

In view of these conditions entailing upon so large a class of our 
fellow-citizens, [ may be allowed to suggest something in the way 
of our duty. There is no very distinct consciousness among the 
masses of our people that we have anything to do about it. The 
average number of persons in our counties who have any benevo- 
lent interest whatever in the families which suffer in the directions 


set forth, is surprisingly and painfully small. 


MANY SUFFER WHO ARE INNOCENT. 


There are some very plain principles which a wise philanthropy 


must consider. Four out of five of all these persons are not 
criminals held guilty before the law of any wrong-doing whatever. 
They have simply been found in bad company in their own families, 
and this only at the time wherein the badness was first fully dis- 
closed. They are bruised, many of them, as suddenly and as 
unexpectedly as though hit by a falling limb. They ought not to 
bear the blame of the misfortune that is upon them. Their trouble, 
in large part, consists in the attitude of society toward them, an 
6 
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unwarranted and an unchristian attitude. The old theory yet pre- 
vails that vengeance belongs to men, but it is a blind work to met 
it out upon innocent parties. 


SOCIETY HURTS ITSELF BY NEGLECT. 

And it can furthermore be clearly shown, that the exercise of the 
sentiment of vengeance on the part of the community against the 
wrongdoers, will surely redound to the hurt of the community. W 
are learning that it is far better to help a bad man to be better than 
to compel him to be worse. There is no community that is not open 
to receive, and that in reality does not receive to itself, persons who 
have been criminals, but are now neighbors with like passions as 
other residents, and the question is, whether residents in a community 
are worth more to the community when frowned on, pushed aside, 
and constantly hurt, or when helped; to be hopeless, or to suffer 
constant discouragement ; having suffered the sentence of the law, 
to be now absolved from crime, or to be compelled to suffer anothe: 
and a worse sentence, somewhat vague in its utterance, but really 
meted out by a remorseless community. The question is, whether 
a man and his family is worth more to the community to be educated 
in the community, or to be crushed and hunted down, and deprived 
of the thousand helps that tend to make good and prosperous citi- 
zens ; whether a community is safer to crowd and exasperate a class 
already confessedly weak and dangerous, or to lend a hand and 
help them from the danger of being violent and revengeful, 
ignorant and reckless; whether it is better that a shattered 
home and a shattered character be rebuilt, and made an ornament 
and a delight, or be jostled about, and undermined until it can 
but fall. An enlightened philanthropy will not fail to return 
proper and prompt answers to such questions as these, and as to 
Christianity, its followers must certainly be ready to visit those 
who are in prisons, to heal the broken-hearted, and to set at liberty 
those who reside in these bruised homes. The great missionary 
enterprises have none too much attention bestowed upon them, 
but the heathen and the sinful about our very doors, who gather, 


< 


hungry for life, for better life, must surely not be overlooked. 


OUR JAILS. 


The jail stands first in the line of response to these obvious and 
urgent demands. That is the first word that thrills the home with 
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the positive sense of disgrace, an institution, too, which intimately 
touches all of our communities. Our communities practically 
decline any well-directed interest in the business that our jails are 
doing. Every citizen feels keenly that the jail is a place where the 
sheriff ought to put all offenders against the law, excepting such 
as belong to his own family and to those of his immediate friends. 
His own family and those of his immediate friends make a dis- 
tinct class in the community, that must, by every hook and crook, 
even if criminal, be kept from the jail and the courts. Such as are 
incarcerated are no better than they should be, fully deserve the 
lisgrace, and their families are to be avoided. I say this is the 
prevailing sentiment. A jailor told me that he did not think that 
Christian people visited his place of business on Christian errands 
four times a year. Another told me that there was never any 
religious service of any kind, excepting when there was a revival 
n town, or a capital criminal in the jail. Still another says it had 
heen over a year since there had been a visit to the jail by a 
clergyman, although there were nearly a score of clergymen in 
the jail town. 


DISCOURAGING INDIFFERENCE. 


I think one of the most discouraging phases of any reform, 
concerning prisoners, is the callous, corrugated and_ petrified 
indifference amidst our ordinary tax-paying communities. Some 
impetus should be given to questions of reform, which should shake 
every county, and make every school district in it thrill with dis- 
cussions upon jail architecture, jail labor, jail schools, and the 
classification of prisoners. 

And no sooner is the jail question touched than we are naturally 
introduced to the families of prisoners. It can be said that inter- 
vening between the arrest and the conviction, the family does 
receive the sympathy and regrets of neighbors and friends. But 
ifter the court trial, these sympathies seem to vanish as gently as 
comes the chilly vapors of the night. There have been the crime, 
the arrest, the full account in the local papers, the trial and con- 
viction of the prisoner, and, after a few months, the name, occupa- 


tion, time of sentence and expectations of the criminal ; the where- 


abouts, the condition, the competence and the plans of his family, 


are things more unknown and more unthought of to the community, 
than the habits and hopes, the toils and temptations, of half clad 
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children in blessed mission scliools of far-off Persia or the Fij 
Islands. 

Now it is a crying and cruel wrong, that the women and childre: 
of a criminal should suffer a worse punishment of neglect, of want, 
of trouble and of danger in society, than the offender sutlers 
prison. Whom do we punish for the crime? In many instances it 
is not the one who committed the deed, and who went to better car 
and comfort in the prison than he ever provided himself with in 
his home, but it is the wife, crushed, helpless and outcast, with 
her children. These are the ones upon whom the punishment is 
inflicted, rather than upon the one who committed the crim 
The plain duty is, that this unmerited punishment upon innocent 
parties shall give place to salutary care. There is no torment to 
the prisoner keener than the knowledge that his family sutfers ; 
there would be no greater incentive inspiring him to faithfulness 
in prison, a good record, industry, good reading, and gaining his 
best rebate, than to know that good people were interested in the 
kindly neighboring of his family. 


THE QUESTION OF EMPLOYMENT. 

The quick refusal and the general reluctance of employers to 
allow labor to an ex-convict, and often to members of his family, 
is more than a matter of caution. It is as much of a prejudice as 
it isa caution. And this prejudice, with most people, dims all 
perception of discrimination between classes of those once criminal 
and now seeking work. Arguments of palliation about the crime, 
of reform and good character, of excellent record in prison, and of 
full and hopeful recommendation of warden and chaplain, ar 
lost on the ears of most employers. Many whose beneficent an 
Christian character and work are well known, reply to efforts fo. 
aid in the way of labor for the upbuilding of a home and a charac- 
ter, ** Don’t want any of that stock about me.” The enemy is 
busy in all opposition to good work. Evil companions, drunkards, 
thieves, and all sorts of bad men, do an energetic, systematic, and 
thriving business on behalf of prisoners and their families. Many 
of the letters written to prisoners are from evil-disposed characters ; 


letters of hope, or grit, looking for release and re-companionship, 


for purposes of evil only. Postage stamps and money ar 
forwarded, visits made, memoranda of time of release kept, and 
abundant expectations noted by vile characters, who watch for tl 
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eturn to vice, who know the day, and often go to the prison door 


to meet the old acquaintance and take him, first to the saloon, and 
then to the old companions and places of crime. The acquaintance 
and communications, and also assistance of families of prisoners, 
largely given up to persons of this class. Neighbors say: 
that comes to that 


house A little 


e friend of the imprisoned 


This augments 


are 
‘* Who is the man so much?” 
inquiry develops the fact that he is 


husband or son, and is himself a very bad man. 


1} 


the disgrace and broadens the separation from good society, and 
tends to lead the family into farther connection with crime. Now, 
I ask, shall the well-disposed and Christian citizens sit silent by and 
sce this work go on without an effort to resist or supersede it? Noth- 
ine is more obvious than that such neglect is encouraging criminals, 
increasing crime, and making our own neighborhoods more unsafe. 
But some most grateful results attest the duty of energy in this 
work. One man dies wealthy in a Western State and his heirs are 
amazed that his will directs property to an Eastern Prison Associa- 
tion, rather than bestowing more upon causes near at home, and 

and they were well-beloved 


the church of whom both he 


upon 
Few knew it, but it was a fact that when a young man, 


members. 
and in prison, he was himself started upon the rebuilding of his 


distorted life by well-directed efforts of good men in that Eastern 
Prison Association, and now not only gratefully remembers it, but 
desires to assist others in like manner. 

One of the best known and most honored names in all our land 
was once the leader of a gang of thieves, and was saved by careful, 
quiet ministration. 


SUGGESTIONS OF METHOD. 


Finally, let me briefly call your attention to some practicable 
So little consid- 


methods of doing good in the particulars named. 
eration has there been among our Communities upon this question 


and so great is the indifference, that a competent organization for 
the purpose is doubtless impracticabl 


FIRST BEGINNINGS. 
As the first 


The work must be a growth from small beginnings. 


step, let there be a roll of names of all prisoners now in the peni- 
1 given county, and with the roll statistics of 
capabilities, and 


tentiary from : 


residence, occupation, character, 


This first roll, with the statistics, 


families, 


expectations of each one. 
must be made at the penitentiary from the books of the institu- 
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tion, supplemented by conference with the prisoners themselves. 
No jail and court records that I have ever found will be adequat; 
for the purpose. The roll will be kept up by addition of new 
names at the jail, from actual acquaintance with such prisoners as 
may be on the road to prisons, workhouses and reformatorics. 
This roll should be obtained and kept by two or three judicious 
and persevering residents of the jail town. 

At the very inception of the work, they will find necessity of 
visiting the families resident in the town or county, and of com- 
municating with a similar committee in other counties, in whiose 
precincts reside some of the families which they trace. So there 
will be a rapid extension of such work in the county towns, eachi 
with its own roll, and each corresponding with many others 
on behalf of families traced, respectively, into the other counties. 
Occasion will very soon develop for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of one in many of the outlying townships, to look to cases 
inconveniently located for the visit of the committee in the county 
or jail town. It will be seen that the jail is at once the centre of 
important and frequent visits. No sooner is the prisoner locked 
up than this county committee has his name, and will continue 
visits, coming into possession of necessary statistics about his 
case, acquainting him with their work and plans, and winning him 
at once to their confidence and regard. Besides the direct statis- 
tics which they record, his character will be well developed, and a 
knowledge of his precedents, his family and his friends, secured 
during the progress of the court trial. 

Such a visitation of the jail will quickly transform some neces- 
sary matters with regard to its records, or lack of them, its care 
of prisoners, and especially its neglected library. It would note 
the necessity of better classification, and possibly bring it about, 
and it might hasten the time when our jails should be the scene of 
quiet industry in books, and various kinds of labor, rather than 
the sinks of enforced idleness and vice, which they now are. 
Much needed statistics can in this way be secured, directly from 
the criminal, and from the incidental acquaintance sure to open 
with his friends ; statistics covering matters of heredity, educa- 
tion, religion, physical and mental hindrances, pauperism and 
drunkenness. 

Each county, thus equipped, must have the ready list of similar 
workers in the other counties, and the correspondence growing out 
of removals, and interlacing of families and acquaintances, will uot 
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fail to promote a greater and more helpful interest on their part 
toward the reconstruction of the life of the criminal, and the 
appropriate watch, care and assistance of his smitten family. 
Kinfolks witnessing the efforts of others will often double their 
own. These families will feel at once that they are not sunken 
entirely away from the acquaintance and sympathy of good men. 
They will be saved from drifting into evil associations, or opening 
their homes or their hearts to evil companionships ; encouragement 
and hopefulness will be theirs, and the force of good sentiments 
and of strong determinations will not only be engendered on the 
part of the home, but will extend itself, a mighty saving power, to 
the cell and the workshop of the prisoner. His knowledge of his 
home, the kindness and sympathy given to it, will be a constant 
inspiration for good to him. He will readily yield to the persua- 
sions and plans of those who he feels have stood by him, and will 
regulate his industries, his economies, and all matters of his good 
record in prison, according to these good inspirations. Morose- 
ness, despair, and a bent toward crime, will give way, and hope, 
patience and industrious thrift, will take their places. He will 


read what you send him, be won by the correspondence wisely 
directed toward him, and will adopt those who have thus been his 


friends as his most trusted counsellors, and be easily led into 
wholesome and hopeful plans for the future. When the time 
comes for his release, he knows definitely what his own plans are, 
whether to live it down by a good life in the old neighborhood, or 
to commence anew in some place where his family, wisely guided, 
may even then be awaiting him. And when released he goes not 
into a den of thieves and the mire of vice, but back to the glad 
welcome of a bright home, strengthened by the firm hope of 
building a good life. In this case, employment can be secured 
for him. The number of Christian employers is increasing who 
will appreciate all the helpfulness of such a condition, and will 
readily open the way for a situation at once which will secure the 
rebuilding of the home. And in almost every instance, the 
employer has a powerful moral control over the sympathies and 
conduct of the one whom he has thus assisted. I know a man in 
this State who has had, on the average, as many as five or six 
returned prisoners, and nearly a score, in all, in his employ. He 
said to me, that only one or two had ever disappointed him, and 
that, altogether, he had had no better men. He kept their secrets 
and gave them good counsel, and they were most faithful in their work. 
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NOTHING TO DO WITH PARDONS. 

A caution is necessary with regard to pardons. This is the 
first cry that will come both from the prisoner and from his friends ; 
and for the sake of the work proposed for their benefit, and for 
that of others in similar condition, all efforts in the direction of 
pardons must be carefully and strenuously avoided. Once let it 
be known that these friends of the prisoners seek to set aside the 
course of the law, and a strong sentiment in favor of their labors 
is at an end. 

THE WORK DEMANDS QUIETNESS. 

Great privacy and quietness are also essential to the work. 
The county committee, it has been learned, had better not be 
appointed by the Young Men’s Christian Association, nor its 
reports read at public meetings. Sufficient discreet and good men 
can be found, — two is better than four, one is better than five, — 
in every jail town, who will coéperate with the other jail towns, 
in a quiet manner, in extending aid and comfort to these shrinking 
and bruised families. 

Further, there is need of patience in the work. Not one 
per cent. of the efforts put forth will be fruitful. There 
will be discouragements through deceptions and worthlessness of 
those assisted, and some negligence on the part of co-workers ; 
but the good done will be most abundant. At one time, I had a 
collection of grateful letters from more than one hundred and 
twenty families, who thankfully rejoiced that such effort had ever 
been bestowed upon them. Again, this work is inexpensive ; a 
little time, a few postage stamps, some travelling expenses, yield 
large increase of good. Railways, when apprised of the nature 
of the effort, are most courteous in assisting it, and many men of 
beneficence, coming to understand its demands and its fruits, will 
not fail to give necessary aid. The results of the work should be 
forwarded to the State Board of Charities, that they may have the 
benefit of such important statistics as will accumulate in the 
progress of such labor, an instalment of which, in this State may 
be in their hands before the next meeting of this most honorable 
and worthy Conference. 


DEBATE ON THE PAPERS. 


Mr. Lorn, in presenting his Report, said: The paper just read is 
in behalf of the Committee on Penal and Prison Discipline. My 


associates have been so widely separated that anything like con- 


sultation between members of the committee has been impossible. 


The paper, therefore, only represents the sentiments of the writer. 
I wrote to all the members and gave them an opportunity of making 
any suggestions they wished, but none of them have contributed 
anything to the report; some of them are here, however, and will 
have an opportunity to dissent from any views that may be 
expressed. 

The Presipent: Mr. Lord has signified that there would be an 
opportunity given to dissent from his views; and not less, I 
suppose, an opportunity to approve of them. I will, therefore, 
say, that I never listened to a statement on this subject so provo- 
cative of thought, so far reaching, and leading to such profound 
conclusions as his paper. I am sorry that we have not time to 
discuss it fully, however; it would take a long time to discuss it to 
the very bottom. 

No remarks were made on Mr. Spalding’s or Mr. Russell’s 


papers. 


INSANITY. 


I. REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


On Thursday, July 1st, at the Morning Session, Mr. H. H. 
Giles, of Wisconsin, in the chair, the following Report of thie 
Committee on Insanity was read, for Dr. Bancroft, who was 
absent, by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, President of the Conference, and a 
member of the Committee. 


Your Committee approach the general subject of insanity with 
a strong conviction that the time has arrived when it can be 
presented to the Conference as a whole rather than by separate 
consideration of its numerous branches. Former committees of 
the Conference have properly prepared the way for such a brief 
general report as your Committee now submit. In successive years 
they have considered numerous topics concerning the classification 
of the insane, the buildings erected for their treatment, the super- 
vision of these buildings, the special form of treatment adapted to 
different classes, and the curability of all the insane, considered as 
one class in the community. While touching upon some, perhaps 
all, of these topics, your Committee will today endeavor to reach 
some practical conclusion, resulting in recommendations for the 
improvement of our whole system of dealing with insanity as a 
clisease. 

It is only within the present century that insanity has generally 
been regarded and treated as a disease. The great achievement of 
Pinel consisted, not so much in striking from a few French lunatics 
the fetters and manacles of restraint, as in announcing to all the 
world, in a manner that could not be disregarded, the important 
fact, which then had the effect of a discovery, that insanity is 
neither more nor less than a disease, and must not be treated as a 
crime, a mysterious visitation of Providence, or a disgrace. It 
was long before the civilized world reached the level on which Pinel 
stood, and perhaps this has not yet been attained, at least by the 
popular mind. But when the end of the first century from the 
time of Pinel shall have been reached, it may reasonably be hoped 
that insanity will everywhere be regarded and generally treated as 
a disease of individuals, requiring in each case individual study, 
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individual treatment, and the use of a great variety of appliances, 
rather than a single, uniform and monotonous system. 

It is to be said, however, that insanity, in its manifold diversity 
of form and cause, presents difficulties which do not beset the 
physician who is called to the cure of ordinary sickness. For many 
of these difficulties the physicians in charge of insane hospitals and 
asylums are not directly responsible, and cannot readily remove 
them; for others they may be held responsible, and may readily 
correct them. An example of the first class of difficulties would 
be the mistakes in the construction of hospitals and asylums, where 
the incorrect ideas of earlier times have taken form in brick and 
stone, and the physicians who care for the inmates are unable to 
correct them. Your Committee apprehend that we are still in the 
infancy of hospital architecture, and our great regret at the expen- 
sive recent structures of this kind has been, not that so much 
money was put into them, but that when it was in hand to be 


expended so little real advance on the old ideas should have been 


realized. What have such costly institutions, with all their money 


and all their elegance, that the older buildings have not? They do 
not provide for a new idea of treatment, but have simply embellished 
the methods we had before. They recognize only the same classifi- 
cation, with no particular increase of flexibility of agencies to meet 
possible varieties of demand in the cases. Your Committee believe 
hospital architecture is called upon to increase the possibilities of 
treatment beyond the old routine. For example, if we would treat 
the insane as simply sick people, and as we do other diseases, we 
ought to be able to vary the domestic situation of persons accord- 
ing to the differing demands in the case, whether these demands be 
pathological, esthetic or moral. We should not, for example, be 
obliged to offend the senses of one, not needing mechanic restraint, 
with the constant sight of it for another, who does need it, nor be 
obliged to deprive one, whose case demands it, of what he needs 
for the benefit of the first; the use of restraint, like that of 
medicine, being a matter depending very much on the condition of 
the individual patient. In this, as in other respects, hospital treat- 
ment has been too much based on the old theory, to which Pinel 
cave the coup-de-grace, that insanity was a condition throwing its 
subjects out of the ordinary categories of human life —a thing in 
itself, and not simply a form of disease, in each case not differing 
logically from all other diseases, and entitled to all the considera- 
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tion and the reliefs extended to them. This mistaken view has 
placed insanity at a great disadvantage, as compared with othe: 
diseases, in respect to the resources at hand for its curative treat- 
ment. The limits to variation in remedial measures imposed by a 
monotonous hospital architecture are very narrow as compared with 
those fixed for medical and surgical diseases in general. The 
physician or surgeon in the general field is able to place unde: 
contribution every part of nature and art to vary his remedial 
agencies for combating disease on the most favorable side; but, 
for the presumably curable insane, there is, in the defective archi- 
tecture of the past, no such possibility. Jeyond a very broad 


classification of patients, which must always fail to provide for the 


varieties in symptoms, the same surroundings and the same mora] 
influences must suflice for all, however great the variation in indica- 
tions for treatment. 

Since the time of Pinel, the peculiar difficulties besetting the 
treatment of this disease, which we call insanity, have been in a 
great degree overcome by successive efforts in all civilized countries, 
in which the physician, whose attention has been specially directed 
to the care of insane persons, and the philanthropist, who includes 
the insane among the other classes whose condition requires 
amelioration, have both taken part. Great credit is due to both — 
to the enlightened and patient physician in charge of some hospital 
or asylum, and to the philanthropist, sometimes a medical man, 
sometimes a jurist, sometimes a hereditary legislator, like Lord 
Shaftesbury, quite often a simple citizen, or some woman like Mrs. 
Frye or Mrs. Dix, who has devoted herself, with the perseverance 
of the saints, to the slow and thankless task of reforming established 
institutions and systems. Not unfrequently these two classes of 
reformers have united in the same person, as was indeed the case 
with Pinel, who set mankind the example in this specialty. The 
ruder forms of restraint, to which he put an end in a few instances, 
were succeeded by a general system of restraint, out of which 
slowly and gradually has grown the present method of dealing with 
insanity in strongly built and monotonously equipped asylums. Is 
it not time that this method, so much better than what preceded it, 
but by no means adequate to what we know of the insane and their 
needs, should give place to a better architecture, a broader and 
more varied treatment? Is there not a present demand for a better 
classification of the insane, and a more minute subdivision? And 
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should not hospital architecture provide us with means of thus 
classifying, for a greatly increased subdivision of patients, and 
hence an increased possibility of variation and flexibility in treat- 
ment ? What we now need within the wards of hospitals and 
asylums is not a monotonous round of stimuli and therapeutics, 
but the opportunity for the same unlimited variety of medical 
agencies which lies open in general medicine and surgery. In 
special cases, also, the hospital should be able to draw from beyond 
its own limits and provide for the presence and companionship of 
friends, for a complete change of scene and treatment, and for such 
clinical instruction to students of psychological medicine as can be 
offered consistently with the rights and morbid condition of the 
patients themselves. ‘To this should be added the createst possible 
opportunity for pathological study of cases which have terminated 
in death. This view of the powers and attributes of a hospital 
which can lay valid claims to be called a curative institution for the 
recent and curable insane, at once divides this class for all practical 
measures from that large class who have passed the point at which 
any curative treatment is of any avail, and is hence suspended. 
Proceeding from these general remarks to the points of special 
interest, at the present time, and likely to be still more interesting 
in future, the topic of chronic insanity presents itself for consider- 
ation. Of the many thousands of insane persons now under medi- 
cal treatment or legal restraint in the United States, not less than 
five-sixths, and possibly nine-tenths, at any given time, belong to 
the class of chronic insane; that is to say, their insanity has con- 
tinued, at least, twelve months since its first appearance, and the 
period of active treatment has passed. ‘To show how small is the 
proportion of the recent insane, even in new hospitals favorably 
situated, it may be said that at the end of two years from its first 


opening in May, 1878, the largest State hospital in Massachusetts, 


which had received all its patients, with the exception of twenty o1 


thirty, from the general population, contained no more than a fifth 
part of the recent insane among its whole number of 616 patients. 
Small as this number of recent and presumably curable insane is at 
any given time, it is much larger during the period of a year, and 
it is the treatment of this class, looking toward their recovery, in 
which the community is most deeply interested, and for which 


medical science should have the most concern. It would seem 


proper, therefore, that buildings strictly deserving the name of 
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hospitals, should be provided for the curative treatment of this 
class, who, as they pass into the chronic stage, should be removed 
to other establishments, strictly deserving the name of asylums, 
and not allowed to accumulate in the hospitals to the exclusion, or 
discomfort, or disadvantage of those patients presumed to be 
curable. 

If insanity is to be treated as a disease, and with reference to 
the recovery of the patient, when recovery is possible, it becomes 
important that all the conditions of the disease should be taken into 
account, and all the means of recovery that are available should be 
adopted. First of all, should not the conditions and influences that 
are unfavorable to recovery be removed,—among them the circum- 
stances and appliances of a great asylum for incurables? Can the 
presence of four or five hopelessly insane persons, with all that 
this presence implies, be favorable to the best treatment of the 


single patient out of five or six, who, in our best hospitals, may 


now be reasonably expected to recover? Are not the excitement, 
the discouragement, the restraint, the annoyance, daily and nightly, 
which are inevitable in such cireumstances,—are not these not only 
unwelcome, but positively unfavorable and hindering conditions, 
where patients are to be treated with a view to their recovery from 
a disease so much influenced by outward circumstances and moral 
causes as insanity obviously is? Who has not witnessed in the 
wards of an insane hospital the exciting effect on convalescing 
patients of an outbreak of epileptic fury in some other patient! 
What superintendent has not found it necessary to change thie 
classification of his patients repeatedly, because of their unfavorable 
influence over each other? Why not, then, reduce these difficulties 
to a minimum by treating in a separate hospital those cases, now 
comparatively few, where recovery can confidently be expected 
under good treatment, and still more, those cases where recovery 
is possible, but needs for its success the most persistent and 
devoted attention on the part of the physician, and the most favor- 
ing combination of circumstances? This attention cannot be given 
in a great establishment, where the mere supervision of the 
material affairs and daily routine of such an establishment is 
enough to occupy all the time and thoughts of the superintendent ; 
who then ceases, virtually, to be a physician treating diseased minds, 
and becomes a steward or a guardian, providing chiefly for the 
support and restraint, the care and employment of diseased bodies. 
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This, indeed, is an important work, and should always be done 
under intelligent medical supervision ; for the chronic and incurable 
insane are still subject, in numerous instances, to the recurrence of 
acute symptoms which cannot be safely left to other than medical 
care. But the demands for medical interference differ so widely in 
the two classes, that it seems to your Committee bad practice to 
ittempt to unite them, and, hence, that the chronic insane, with a 
few exceptions, should be, so far as practicable, treated and cared 
for elsewhere than in the genuine hospitals for the curable. We 
have said ** with some exceptions,” because there are among any 
considerable number of the chronic insane, a small proportion who, 
although incurable, still retain the proper use of their faculties to 
such an extent, and have such habits as to render them useful 
associates for the recent and curable insane. These are often 
found to exercise a very salutary and helpful influence over the recent 
cases, adding something to the efliciency of the remedial measures 
adopted. For this reason, while there cannot and should not be 
an exhaustive separation of the two classes, the good of the recent 
cases calls for separation, thus rationally qualified. But without 
attempting to draw an inflexible line of separation, something like 
the following seems practicable : 

Instead of huge asylums, like so many recently built in New 
York, Ohio, Massachusetts, ete., let us return to the moderate 
scale of building adopted forty years ago, with the addition of those 
conveniences and appliances for medical treatment which the 
improved hospitals now employ. Let room be provided for no 


more than one hundred patients, presumed to be curable, and let 


these be received and treated mainly with a view to their speedy 


recovery, —in recognition of the well-known fact that most of the 
recoveries in all asylums take place among recent cases of insanity. 
Let nearly all cases, as they become chronic, be removed to another 
establishment, either on the same estate, or in some other locality, 
designed specially for the chronic insane, but with sullicient means 
of classification, employment, exercise, amusement, etc., so that the 
small proportion of chronic patients who will ultimately recover, 
shall have a fair opportunity for restoration, while the rest are 
maintained in comfort, but with less expense than attends the care 
of the curable. 

In the small hospital above mentioned, distinct from the chronic 


asylum, your Committee would recommend that no reasonable cost 
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be spared in the treatment of acute cases of insanity. One main 


feature of this treatment should be its adaptation to the changing 
needs of the case, a feature now hardly available in the monotonous 
structures and rude classification of the present asylum system. 
Instead of the existing monotony, let us introduce variety. What 
would be thought of a physician who should recommend the build- 
ing of a great hospital for fever patients, and in it should treat al! 
fevers, from a cold in the head to yellow fever, in the same general 
manner?’ Yet, wherein does our present method of dealing with 
insanity differ from this hypothetically absurd way of treating fever, 
except that it is modified by the good sense of individual superin 
tendents contending against the absurd uniformity of the system in 
which they find themselves placed ? 

Our curative hospitals should be furnished not only with the best 
appliances for the most enlightened medical treatment, being placed 
in this particular on a scale corresponding with the best gener: 
hospital, but apartments should be so varied in form, situation, 
furnishings and personal association, as to meet all variations in 
character, habits and tastes, considered intellectually, morally and 
socially, in those for whom they may be needed. 

Should our community hereafter provide in the manner abov 
indicated for the recent cases of insanity, your committee believ: 
that the number of recoveries, now unfortunately small, would 
somewhat increase, instead of diminishing, as of late years, in th 
opinion of some authorities. This, of itself, might decrease the 
number of the chronic insane ; but that class must always be large. 
and will require increased care and cost for their support. In 
what manner, then, are the chronic insane, chiefly of the pauper 
class, to be best cared for, so as to meet alike the demands of 
humanity and of a reasonable economy ? 

Here, also, we find the old definitions and habits of thought 
inadequate to meet our present knowledge and our pressing needs. 
There is still a distinction — in some cases a very broad and painful 
ditference, — between ‘* hospital treatment” and = ‘* almshouse 
custody ” of the pauper insane; so great, in some instances, as to 
crowd out of sight and recognition the prime fact that these are 
victims of disease, and, hence, entitled to humane attentions quite 
as much as chronic sufferers from other forms of disease. It is 
still painfully true that there are places where the necessity of any 
system of personal attendance on the chronic pauper insane is not 
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recognized, and virtual imprisonment is their lot. But this odious 
distinction is happily, in a great many instances, practically 
obliterated. While our so-called ** hospitals” have been changing 
into asylums, our almshouses, in the States where they are best 
managed, have also been changing into places of comfort, 

virtually asylums—for the chronic insane, who have received all the 
benefit they could derive from ** hospital treatment.” An exami- 


nation lately made by the Massachusetts members of your Com- 


mittee into the condition of the 500 pauper insane in the city and 


town almshouses of that State, shows conclusively how far this 
change has gone. It is the testimony of the almshouse visitors 
that many of these pauper insane are as well cared for in their 
almshouse rooms, as they would be in the dormitories and wards of 
i hospital, while they are free from the monotonous routine of 
hospital existence, and are oftentimes almost self-supported by 
their willing labor. There are other instances, of course, where 
the old fashion of almshouse neglect continues in some of its worst 
forms, but the same improvement which is manifest in the general 
treatment of insanity during the past fifty years, is conspicuously 
seen also in the Massachusetts almshouses. Doubtless, this is 
true in other States where the matter has not been so thoroughly 
examined, and we hope the time is not far distant when every 
State will follow these good examples. 

Apparently, the almshouse must always be the place of last 
resort for a considerable number of the chronic insane. In cities, 
the tendency is to make a portion of the almshouse buildings into a 
separate asylum, not always of a very high grade, for the chronic 
insane poor. ‘This tendency cannot well be checked, except by the 
establishment of proper asylums in all such cities, and this will 
naturally be the result where the existing hospitals are crowded, as 
they are, or soon will be, in most of the other States. The Boston 
lunatic hospital, which has so good a record as an asylum for the 
chronie insane (while it has also etfected many recoveries of recent 
cases), is a good instance of what a city asylum for the insane 
poor may be, if not allowed to grow too large, as has been the case 
with the pauper asylums on Blackwell’s Island, at New York, and 
at the Blockley almshouse, at Philadelphia. Cities no larger than 
Boston is now, and those also of 100,000 inhabitants, or less, as 
Boston was when this hospital was established, may well maintain 
such asylums of moderate size. Smaller cities and towns will 


‘ 
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continue to use rooms or wards in their almshouses for the care of 
the chronic insane, who have been discharged from hospitals as 
incurable; and such patients, under proper supervision, may ly 
well provided for in these places. They should, however, be placed 
under State supervision, as, indeed, all the insane ought to be, 
whether in hospitals, asylums, almshouses, prisons, or private 
families. 

For the convict insane, and for insane criminals, separate 
establishments should be maintained in the larger States, while the 
smaller States might well unite in supporting one such convict 
asylum for several States. 

Our practical knowledge of the insane, both individually and as 
a class, ceases when they leave the hospitals, asylums and alms- 
houses, to which they have been committed, but from which they 
are discharged every year in great numbers. Many of those 
discharged are doubtless recovered, but quite as many in most of 
our States are discharged without complete recovery, and go to thie 
care of their friends, or among strangers, under circumstances 
oftentimes requiring the oversight of a physician, and sometimes the 
protection of the public authorities. No thorough inspection or 
investigation of this portion of the insane can well be made, even 
for once, and it is still more difficult to keep up the yearly exami- 
nation of their numbers, condition and necessities. It is very 
desirable, however, that all the States should obtain and publish as 
much information as can be obtained concerning this class — the 
private insane-—as distinguished from those who come under 


public inspection in the hospitals and asylums. No complete 


answer can be given to the important question, ‘‘ How many of 
the insane are curable?” until the statistics of these private insane 
are carefully collected. The tendency of all recent investigation 
has been to diminish the number of permanent recoveries among 
the insane, and to increase the estimate of those cases which return 
again and again to the hospitals for treatment after an apparent 
recovery. We would earn sily recommend all commissions of 
lunacy, boards of charivic uuperintendents of hospitals and 
asylums, and other persons concerned with the statistics of 
insanity, to examine and report carefully all facts bearing upon the 
curability of the insane, whether recent or chronic. 

In dealing with the chronic insane, as a separate class, we have 
already pointed out the great utility of active employment, which 
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not unfrequently leads to improvement in their condition, and 
ultimately to their recovery. Even when not recovered, the chronic 
insane often reach a condition in which they may be trusted with 
much more responsibility and care for themselves than is usually 
allowed, or can well be allowed in large hospitals or asylums. ‘The 
application of sanitary laws to the case of each individual of the 
chronic insane class, is also less feasible in great establishments 
than the best good of the patient demands. The great advance 
made in recent years in sanitary science, has made possible a 
better treatment of the chronic insane in this respect, and shown it 
to be necessary. In any future provision for the insane, this con- 
sideration should not be lost sight of. 

In the management of hospitals for the insane, such as your 
Committee has described, distinct from asylums, there would seem 


to exist the same necessity for consulting physicians as there is 


found to be in the ordinary hospitals for the sick. The diversity 


of situation of the different hospitals for the insane throughout the 
country is so great that it would be impossible for your Committee 
to suggest any general rule for the appointment of such consulting 
physicians. As soon as such appointments can be made, they 
should be provided for according to the situation and needs of each 
hospital; in all cases having reference to the efficiency of the 


hospital service, and the good of individual cases. 


J. P. BAncrort. Joun B. CHarin. 
NATHAN ALLEN. M. A. CLEAVEs. 
F. B. SANBORN. RicHarp GuNDRY. 


Boston, Mass., June 3, 1880. 
EXCEPTIONS. 

Joun B. Cnapimn, member of the Committee on Insanity, etc., 
assents to the general principles announced in the report of the 
Committee, but dissents from so much of the report as proposes to 
remit to county and town asylums (so-called) the insane of the 
chronie class, requiring the custodial care of an asylum for insane, 
unless such county, town, or city asylums are absolutely removed 
from the machinery of politics, are built and administered under 
plans approved by State boards of charities, or commissioners of 
lunacy, who have, in addition to visitation, the power of enforcing 


their views (as simple visitation by State authorities is not believed 
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to suftice) ; and further, Dr. Chapin does not unite with so much of 
the report as commends the almshouse system of Massachusetts, 
of which he has no knowledge from personal observation. 

Ricnuarp Gunpry, amember of the Committee on Insanity, while 
assenting to the general principles set forth in the report of the 
Committee, and especially to the need of greater facilities for the 
treatment of the recent insane, does not agree in the statement of 
the necessity of so rigid a separation of the chronic insane from the 
others, or in the principle that poverty or length of disease lessen 
the claim of the patient to the best care his condition may admit of. 
He especially dissents from any expression in the report which 
favors the relegation of the insane to almshouse treatment, as, 
in most cases, unjust alike to the afflicted one and to the other 
impoverished inmates, whose security and peace are diminished by 
the presence of an afflicted, troublesome and often dangerous class. 
Poverty and disease should not be thrown together. In the 
matter of boards of consultation, however desirable, they are only 
practicable near large cities or towns, and could only be nominal in 
many places where hospitals for the insane exist. 


The Prestpent: The next paper will be read by Dr. Richard 
Gundry, Superintendent of the State Asylum of Maryland, to be 
followed by discussion. 


{Nore. Although Dr. Gundry signed the general Report of the Committee, 
with the exceptions named above, he yet desired permission, (and the Com- 
mittee assented) to set forth at more length some of the points of the subject 
covered by the Report. No other paper was presented by the Committee on 
Insanity. | 


Il. THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 


READ BY RICHARD GUNDRY, M. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MARYLAND HOSPI- 


TAL FOR THE INSANE, CATONSVILLE, MD. 


The gathering together of so many persons to consider the 
various problems of human life, where crime, poverty and disease 
figure as the potent factors of evil, and from that survey to evolve 
suitable antidotes for some, remedies for others, and guides and 


protection for all, cannot fail to arrest the earnest attention of all 


vood citizens. Science teaches us that the operation of natural 


forces, the jarring elements with which all have to wage warfare, 
conspires to destroy the weak and to produce the survival of the 
fittest. The strong drive the weak to the wall. Science points this 
out to us, and unmoved stands still to watch the issue of the struggle. 
The moral part of our nature, aroused by the scene, takes cogni- 
zance of the sad spectacle, investigates the causes from its own 
standpoint, seeks for a remedy, presses reluctant science into 
the service to stem the advance of the foe, rescues the victim 
almost gone, and thus brings about the survival of the unfittest. 
Iluman life is lengthened; infants deformed and born under the 
adverse stars of poverty, disease or crime, who would have been 
exposed to certain death by the Spartan and the Roman, are now 
nursed into life, nourished into strength, and crooked forms, like 
those of a Pope or Wilberforce, a Condé or William of Orange, attest 
the force of strong, though crooked intellects in crooked bodies. 
The drivelling idiot, the furious maniac; the helpless blind; the 
brutish, undeveloped mute, exposed to a thousand accidents from 
the elements, the animals they wander among, or the fellow-beings 
they offend, are each the object of care which has elevated them in 
the scale of humanity and lengthened their threads of life. These, 
with the debased by crime and weakened by disease, are your 
peculiar care, the objects of your deliberations as a Conference. 
To one class of these ‘** unfit” I propose to call your attention. 
The problem presented to us, how to care for the insane, must 
be considered under two-fold aspects. Insanity is a disease, or 
rather the manifestation of diseased condition, and is (in a certain 
sense) amenable to treatment and medical aid as all other diseases. 
Many cases are capable of being treated at their homes by intelli- 


gent physicians. Many are, in fact, so treated, and many more 
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might be so treated if due attention were more generally paid 
by physicians, in ordinary practice, to the relations of insanity to 
the physical concurring derangements, and thus more accuracy 
attained by them in the diagnosis of the disease in its earliest 
manifestations, and more certainty in their prognosis of its duration 
and termination. But this duty is too often left to persons 
specially devoted to this branch of medical art, and, as specialists, 
usually found only in connection with institutions organized fo1 
special treatment. The intelligent care of the insane in their own 
homes is reduced to a very small proportion of what might be the 
“ase were proper professional cultivated skill more accessible |) 
those thus affected. Possibly the number of cases healed in private 
families may increase in those localities where the systematic changes 
of medical officers from reorganization of the insane hospital every 
two or three years must throw into the community medical men 
more or less trained by their hospital experience (long or short, as 
it may have been, to treat those cases of insanity adapted for 
home treatment. However this may be, certain it is that many 
‘ases come to the hospitals who could be better treated at home, 
or in a private house. For all such cases (few or many) there is, 
of course, nothing more needed than the care of the physician, and 
the proper carrying out of the details of the treatment by friends or 
nurses under his general supervision. 

So far we have looked upon the insane person as a patient, like 
one afflicted with other diseases, as typhoid fever, phthisis, or other 
of the more prolonged maladies. Other factors, however, generally 
enter into the case, which differentiate it from al! others, and which 
set apart the afflicted person from his fellows. Persistent violence, 
unfounded dislike to friends, or sometimes the fear of their occur- 
rence, and many other reasons which are suggested to every mind 
lead to the desire or necessity to place him under the control 
of another, or others, more or less permanently. He is then 
to be deprived of his power of free action; ordinarily or in « 
yast majority of instances he is to be placed in a special 
hospital for the insane. Here, then, the patient diverges 
from the ordinary sick man, and in this aspect the community 
must regard him. For no crime committed by him, he has 
to undergo a penalty attached to crime, segregation from his 
friends — involuntary residence, under the guardianship of another 
person, chosen by his friends or appointed by the community for 
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the task. Nor is this all. The very condition of the diseased 
victim may require that he be so isolated that his best friends are 


practically debarred from sight or care of him for an indefinite period. 


Against this he may protest as cruel and unnecessary ; his protest 
may be founded upon real or imaginary grounds, it is all the same, 
it cannot be otherwise —it must be unheeded. Nor would it be a 
very serious matter if the good sought to be attained were tolerably 
sure to result after any definitely limited period, or if the experiment 
were Certain to be brought to an end in a short time. But alas! all 
the good hoped for is not always realized ; failure too often results, 
and the term of confinement may necessarily stretch out years, or 
continue for life. The responsibility incurred in taking the step is 
necessarily great. The issues of more than life and death are so 
momentous that all proper safeguards should be provided against 
error or danger. It strikes me that the responsibility should not 
be thrown wholly upon the physician who has examined him, or 
attended him, nor upon him who is to treat him. Both should 
be shielded. Their relations to him should be that of medical 
adviser, free from all other complication, unbiased by any other 
circumstances whatever. No case should be thus segregated with- 
out the testimony of one or more reliable medical men; but the 
arbitrament of the question of confinement should be left to the 
jucicial order of a properly qualified judge, who, from medical and 
other testimony, should pass upon the merits of the case, as well 
upon the necessity of confining him as upon the question of depriv- 
ing him of the control of whatever property he may possess. ‘The 
law of Ohio requires an inquest to be held by the probate judge of 
the county where the patient resides, who shall hear such witnesses 
as he may deem necessary, one of whom must be a physician, and all 
witnesses requested by the person whose sanity is in question, and 
decide the question of sanity or insanity; and shall direct some 
physician to draw up a certificate embodying the facts of the case, 
to be sent with the patient to the hospital. The order for the 
committal of the patient to the proper asylum is made by the judge, 
and no patient can be received into any of the institutions of Ohio 
without such previous inquest. ‘This is a most simple and effective 
procedure. One or two points only may be alluded to. The 
spirit of the law implies, but the letter of the law is not clear, that 
the probate judge should see every case he adjudicates upon ; not 


necessarily to bring the case into open court, but to satisfy himself 
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whether such a step is prudent or advisable. In many instances it 
clearly is not. Extreme excitement, great sensitiveness, and 
various other reasons, would suggest the propriety of his presenc 
being dispensed with during the progress of proceeding ; but the 
law should direct the judge to visit the patient wherever most 
proper in each case. If a jury trial were urgently demanded, I see 
no objection to it, though, in a majority of cases, a jury trial 
affords no more guarantee of a proper result than the process 
referred to, and consumes much unnecessary time, and involves 
unnecessary trouble and publicity as well as expense. This legal! 
course has been followed in Ohio for over twenty-five years with 
great acceptance to the community. These elements enter into the 
decision of the judge. Is the person insane —is his commitment 
to an asylum necessary for his own good or the good of the com- 
munity? I need not allude to the great protection this course 
affords to the friends of the party, to his physicians and to the 
authorities of the hospital. 

The attention of the latter is directed solely to the treatment of 
the patient, to watch his developments for a time unembarrassed |) 
the question ought he to be there, and unbiased by any decision 


they may have been compelled to make respecting it upon his 


admission. In some States the same result is attained by a com- 
mission legally appointed for the purpose. In a majority of States 
the evidence of disease and the warrant of detention rest upon the 
certificate of one or more physicians ; in some, certified as to their 
professional standing by some judicial officer; in others, without 
any such certificate. In some, a trial by jury is had, and this is 
much insisted upon as necessary in all cases by some persons. 
‘ar be it from me to harbor any disrespect for the time-honored 
palladium of human rights, but I cannot see that, even when carefully 
carried out, it effects more than the foregoing procedure, and the 
evasions practiced for the good of the patient are so numerous that 
the proceeding is little better than a farce. At any rate, it is 
always better to be satisfied with the practically attainable than to 
seek the theoretically perfect. 

How should the patient be supported when in the hospital? 
Those blest with a large abundance of this world’s goods can 
command all the appliances of art and science, and if, for them, 
asylum treatment is necessary, they can attain it in the various 
private asylums, or the incorporated institutions for the same pur- 
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pose. Practically, IT am not considering these,—unless they, 
believing the advantages of asylum treatment, from the reputation 
of the hospital or its officers, to outweigh all other social con- 
siderations, choose to enter therein,—then they must be treated as all 
others. They have the same rights as other citizens, no more, no 
less. IT address myself only to the consideration of the average 
citizen when insanity forces him to find refuge in a State institution. 
The institution has been built by the State from the taxation of 
every citizen in proportion to his property. He is thereby an 
insurer in case of such a calamity befalling him, when he can claim 
its benefits in conformity with certain conditions. He may be the 
bread-winner, and, as long as health and strength suflice, may gain 
for his family comfortable subsistence. Nay, further, if stricken 
with any ordinary sickness, they would still be independent of the 
world’s material aid. But insanity entails expense which they can 
ill encounter. If they pay for his support for hospital treatment 
their means soon become exhausted, and then capital is invaded. 
In other circumstances they would fight the stern battle of life sue- 
cessfully, but as against insanity they are paupers. Shall they be so 
marked? Shall the patient be branded as a pauper to distinguish 
him from others who can pay? Perhaps he may be a professional 
man, with cultivation and refinement, stricken down on the road to 
professional eminence and success, which in a short time he would 
have attained, and with it pecuniary success. Is he to be branded 
as a pauper, and to come in under conditions degrading to his 
friends (if he does not feel it) into an institution where he meets 
the successful man, coarse and blatant it may be? Each has really 
contributed to the building. Why not derive the support of all 
from the same source? And then disease only is the passport 
required for admission on equal terms. ‘The millionaire of today 
may be the needy recipient of public bounty tomorrow, or, more 
probably, his family may be forced to accept it. The possession 
of wealth is no evidence of cultivation and refinement. The man 


who is legally a pauper may enjoy and be benefited by the wsthetic 


influences which would be thrown away upon his more wealthy, but 


less sensitive, neighbor. Shall the wealth of one gain admittance to 
the asylum which a degrading process is necessary to accomplish 
in the other case’ The property of all contributed to the erection 
of the building. The property of all should sustain the burthen of 


support of all. Each should have an equal chance of admission 
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upon a basis of fairness, and thus each would be assured against 
dire contingency. I have not alluded to the discrimination within 
the asylum; the recriminations of patients as to supposed or rea! 
preferences for pay patients, or the demands of the latter fo. 
superior advantages, which they clamor to have purchased, but 
assert are denied to them; because the argument is complete with- 
out any adventitious aid. But it is undoubted that the peace of 
the household is enhanced by the admission, on equal terms, of al! 
the patients, and the discrimination, in respect to food, or treat- 
ment, or lodging, or attention, should be governed by the needs 
which disease has originated, or the susceptibility of enjoyment 
which has been spared to the patient. Moreover, in so many cases, 
the steady drain of a man’s resources soon saps the financial sound- 
ness of a family of moderate means, and, sooner or later, he, and 
sometimes he and they, are transferred to the dependent classes. 
Every way we look at the case we may gather new arguments in 
favor of the duty of the whole community to support its insan 
members. ‘* The care of the insane is a perpetual rent-charg 
on the community,” said Daniel Defoe, two hundred years ago, 
in his ** Review,’—a_ rent-charge to be discharged only on 
present payment, and accumulates with fearful rapidity when 
deferred. Shall we discharge this obligation as it becomes due, or 
allow it to accumulate unpaid until its vast amount appalls us? It 
will not do to accept the apothegm of Horace Mann as a substitute, 
that the ‘* insane are the wards of the State,” whose interests are 
to be guarded in proportion to their estate. I would rather follow 
the sturdy ‘* Freeborn Englishman,” than accept the dictum of 
the polished modern reformer. Up to 1851, all State institutions 
received patients whose support was derived from private means, 
and those supported by public support. Those were boarders 
these were pauper patients. In 1851, Ohio made the inmates of 
her insane hospitals, and of her other benevolent institutions, he: 
beneficiaries on equalterms. All, rich or poor, came in free, disease 
or defect their only qualification. Indiana and Illinois have fol- 
lowed the example, and, I believe, California. In some other 
States it is practically the case, so few pay patients being received, 
but in these poverty must be shown in addition to disease. 

Where an insane person should be treated is an important 
question. Private institutions, owned and controlled by private 
individuals, receiving few patients, and therefore offering certain 
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advantages, at a cost which practically limits their patients to the 
wealthy class; corporate institutions, managed by a board of 
benevolent persons, contributors to the charity they represent, and 
in which all means derived from patients or from contributors are 
expended to increase the accommodations or facilities of the 
hospital, or similar institutions controlled and governed by Sisters 
of Charity — these are analogous to the few hospitals for insane in 
Great Britain — both are for the comparatively wealthy classes 


of patients. For those in moderate circumstances, or indigent, the 


municipal or State asylum, or the almshouse, with its appendix 


for insane patients, are available. ‘To the almshouses no insane 
person should be sent, in my opinion. In them should be gathered 
the feeble and sick paupers, the aged and infirm, whose declining 
years should be made comfortable. ‘The peace of these should not 
be endangered by the presence of the truculent and lazy, whose 
sole disease is disinclination to work, or of the insane, whose habits 
may offend and whose tendencies may annoy these deserving 
persons. Nor is the harm done to the insane class less pronounced. 
The care they need, and the supervision required, are rarely given. 
It may seem an advantage that the insane should remain within 
convenient distance of their friends, and among those who knew 
them in their active days, and that this would secure a certain 
amount of attention from the people of the vicinity. At first it 
may be so, but it soon ceases, and all voluntary supervision becomes 
perfunctory, and the poorhouse is soon shunned, except by those 
who can use it on business principles or advance their political 
prospects. A few insane persons may be seen in some poor- 
houses with a large amount of liberty, and apparently happy. 
These are the exceptions, and would be just as well situated at 
home, if home they possessed. Their poverty, not their insanity, 
usually detains them there. Excepting these, I may say that the 
ordinary almshouse is not the appropriate place for any class of 
insane. The almshouse is for poverty and feebleness, not for 
insanity or active vice. Although great improvements have taken 
place in the construction and management of almshouses in many 
parts of our country, it is to be feared that too many of them would 
yet answer to Crabbe’s stern delineation, in ** The Village,” of 
‘* Yon house that holds the parish poor.” 

The municipal and State hospitals for the insane, (or asylums, in 


common parlance,) offer, therefore, the only practicable retreat for 


' 


fre vie 
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the largest number of insane persons. For a moment let us con- 
sider these: First, What they should not be. They should not be 
receptacles for idiots, imbeciles, epileptics and convicts, whose 
insanity has supervened on crime and its detection and punishment 
(I do not mean persons who commit criminal acts while insane). 
For them separate institutions should be provided. I have had 
occasion to call attention to some of the evils of the presence of 
the first class, either in asylums or in almshouses. They need 
physiological education, which can be obtained in neither place. 
They, on the contrary, learn to imitate the vicious practices, the 
emotional phraseology of the insane. In the almshouses they 
simply vegetate. As they grow in years, with reason undeveloped, 
without the conventional restraint of civilized life, their instincts 
increase and dominate over them. The erotic tendencies of both 
sexes of this class excite the fear and horror of those around them, 
or too easily assist the gratification of the passions of the utterly 
depraved. Some of the saddest examples of this crime have been 
brought to my knowledge, creating in my mind a fearful realization 
of the depths of degradation into which the human spark divine 
can descend. The need of schools for training the juvenile idiot, 
and custodial homes for such adults as cannot be cared for in 
Christian homes, is known to you all. Let me urge upon you to aid 
in the call for their establishment in States where they do not exist, 
as one of the noblest works in which man can engage. For those 
that have no helper in the depths of human misery I would send 
forth an appeal of no uncertain sound. 

The separation of the insane convicts is urged on various grounds, 
to which I need not allude, as they are well known; and, when 
practicable, distinct institutions should be built for their care. 
Insane epileptics should not be deprived of hospital care, as no 
class of the insane appeal so strongly to our sympathies, or really 
need the restraint of a well-ordered institution. But the effect of 
these terrible paroxysms upon the other insane, the long intervals 
of apparent sound reason, developed, that occur, during which they 
chafe at the companionship of the other insane, and their extreme 
violence and strength, all exercise an unfavorable influence upon 
the construction and government of every institution, where they are 
numerous. Special institutions for these are, therefore, urgently 
needed, both for their own sake and the best welfare of those 
among whom they are now placed. 
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Hospitals or asylums for the insane will always have two classes 
within them: the recent and chronic. At any given moment the 
latter will largely preponderate. The one class will naturally shut out 
the other, unless checked by artificial means—by sending away cases 
to make room for others. In Ohio and some other States this is the 
rule ; recent cases must be admitted ; if no room exists, a vacancy is 
made by the discharge of a chronic case. The accumulation of 
these in poorhouses, after discharge from asylums, leads to the 
building of other asylums of a general character, or for chronic 
cases only. I have never been able to see the justice of discrimi- 
nating against this class by providing inferior houses for them. 
Their susceptibility of enjoyment is often great, and their gratifica- 
tion in all reasonable amusements and pleasures is surely a proper 
set-off to their otherwise sad condition. We must not forget the 
old maxim of Anaxagoras, that ‘‘ things in this world cannot all 
be cut off as with a hatchet,” in thinking of these two classes, the 
recent and chronic insane. No man admires more than I the 
general features of the Willard asylum for the chronic insane, or 
appreciates the ability, fidelity and success of its distinguished 
Medical Director, Dr. Chapin; but I may be pardoned the expres- 
sion of my opinion that it would be greatly improved if a small 
cluster of buildings, properly adapted for curative purposes, could 
be added for those attacked in the region round about the institu- 
tion. The hatchet has been applied to divide things inseparable. 
Theoretically, small asylums, situated in the centre of compact 
territorial divisions, are the best. A late Governor of Ohio is 
reported to have said that it would have been better to have built 
an asylum in every Congressional district of Ohio, of a size pro- 
portionate to its population, than the large one at Columbus. The 
expression may have been extravagant, but the sentiment was 
correct. But the large institutions are here, and yet the cry is for 
more accommodation for the chronic insane. Rather would I add 
to each some special departments for the recent cases, and such 
others as are assimilated to them by their symptoms, who require 
more medical treatment, more close nursing, more nearly allied to 
ordinary sickness. In this direction our energies should be turned, 
and for them no expense should be spared necessary to effect the 
purpose. 

Into the controversy of detached or consolidated wards I do not 
enter. This must be settled in every locality as circumstances may 
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arise. I will only say, the advantages in an economical point of 
view of either is not demonstrated, and will not be for some time 
to come. 

As to the treatment of recent cases there is no difference of 
opinion. Medical skill, supplemented by moral agencies, above 
all, by love working in intelligent channels, is required here. For 
the chronic insane, moral discipline, to supplant erratic diseased 
action by acquired good habits, must be our aim in many cases, and 
for these I may formulate the proper course in two words, faith and 
works—trust in the individual with more liberty of person as far as 
practicable—work of the individual, regular systematic work as 
far as it can be developed. These should go hand in hand. Cir- 
cumstances of each institution must determine their limits. 

Upon one question respecting ‘treatment, that of mechanical 
restraint, my opinions are well known, and I need not reiterate 
them here. It is only justifiable, in my opinion, where all else has 
failed, and is always a confession of failure on our part. I do not 
say it is absolutely unnecessary. Amputation of a limb may 
become so, but is a confession of failure to save the limb. Absence 
of restraint will sweeten the tempers of the whole household ; its 
presence is irritating and degrading to the innate self-respect of the 
lowest in intellect. It saps his manhood. 

Insane persons, restrained of their own control by the law for 
their good, are entitled to all the safeguards that society can afford 
them. The character of the medical and other officers who virtu- 
ally control them is of the highest importance. No supervision or 
other advantage can compensate for deficiencies here. Hardly less 
important is the character of those composing the boards of manage- 
ment of the institutions. Without high moral character, adequate 
cultivation and a warm heart, responsive to every creature’s plaint 
of woe, the member of such a board is out of place. The warm 
greetings of the patients, the radiant smile at his approach, the 
patient listening to their complaints and requests, the interest 
manifested in their work or amusements,—these are, perhaps, little 
things, like as the cup of cold water to the thirsting wanderer, but 
they are the visible signs of a good trustee. These have their 
reward. The business management necessarily requires special 
business qualifications in gentlemen composing such boards. One 
feature I venture to call attention to, as of first importance: the 
regular systematic habit of going through the wards and becoming 
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acquainted with the patients. One trustee or more should, weekly, 
if practi ‘able, or as often as possible, make such a visit. It is a 
safeguard to every patient, and a blessing beyond price to every 
medical superintendent. It may be urged that boards of manage- 
ment become interested in these institutions, become more or less 
biased in favor of, or against, certain methods, and to that extent 
are not wholly disinterested judges between the world and the 
institutions. The public, which supplies the means, insists on 
knowing that the means are properly applied to the end it seeks to 
attain, and the public has this right. Hence, among other reasons, 
boards of State charities have come into existence, which, among 
other duties, assume the supervision of hospitals for insane. Those 
members of the Board of State Charities in Ohio, who have been 
in office during my residence in that State, will, I think, bear wit- 
ness to the cordiality and sincerity with which I have always wel- 
comed these visits and aided their purposes. If I shall differ from 
some of my colleagues in this Conference in my views, it comes, there- 
fore, from no distrust of their purposes or antagonism in practice. 
Boards of supervision should, in my opinion, have the right of 
visitation when and how they please; if necessary, they should 
investigate all complaints which managers may be supposed to be 
unwilling or disinclined to act on, but they should not have lot or part 
in the management of the institution, in the appointment or dis- 
placement of any connected therewith, in the assignment or removal 
of any patients therein. Their province is to see, inspect, and 
report. When they go beyond they become interested in their 
own methods, and every other suffers in the comparison in their 
minds. The English Commissioners of Lunacy, in their dealings 
with county asylums, have, I believe, never been questioned as to 
the good they have accomplished. They there simply inspect and 
report ; but as to the institutions in the metropolitan districts, which 
they, to a certain extent control, they have not been exempt from 
criticism. It is charged that the worst instances of asylums are 
among those under their control, and the reason is not far to seek. 
The supervision of these boards should extend to all places where 
insane are to be found controlled by others, whether in almshouses, 
in public or private asylums, and the duty of reporting is an important 
one. Itis a weapon of fearful power, and should be used firmly but 
judiciously. The people of Ohio know how much improvement has 
taken place in the infirmaries of the State from the visitation of the 
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members and Secretary of the Board of State Charities. No board 
of State Charities exists in Maryland, but the work has, to a certain 
extent, been discharged by the Secretary of the State Board of 
Health with admirable results, and, by a late law, the duty is in future 
assigned to that functionary. The visits of Dr. Chancellor to the 
various institutions in Maryland, two years ago, and his fearless 
report on what he saw, aroused public attention to the matter 
adverted upon. In the past year a similar visitation was made by 
him, and his report shows the immense results gained to humanity 
by his brave and trenchant criticisms. Light let into dark places 
dispels the foul atmosphere engendered, and scatters the brood of 
vermin secreted under its cover; so inspection and reporting drive 
away neglect or criminal proceedings in public institutions. 


DEBATE ON INSANITY. 
Thursday Morning, July 1. 


The Prestpent: An opportunity will now be offered to members 
of the Conference for discussion of the papers read this morning, 
under the five minute rule, which the chair will observe. 

Mr. Wives: I should like to say one word in regard to this 
general subject, which has been presented in the Report of the 
Committee on Insanity, and the Paper by Dr. Gundry. 

I always approach the subject of insanity with some diffidence, 
in consequence of my consciousness that one not practically con- 
nected with the administration of an insane hospital can scarcely 
know, understand and realize the very great difficulties which are 
encountered by men who occupy the position of medical superin- 
tendent of a hospital or asylum for the insane. And I feel that 
great respect is due to the medical superintendents of the insane, 
for the noble work they have accomplished for the cause of 
humanity. I give them credit for all honesty, ability and sincerity 
in the discharge of the duties confided to them; and I feel that, 
while they have not made the progress many of us desired, their 
shortcoming has been largely due to difficulties insuperable, or at 
least considered insuperable in our present stage of knowledge of 
insanity, and its treatment as a disease. When I was in Europe, 
some two years ago, and inspected many of the insane asylums of 
Scotland, France, Germany and Sweden, I found that our institu- 
tions are not in sympathy with many in England and upon the 
continent, and the points of difference are partly with respect to 
the construction of the hospital, and partly with respect to the 
administration of the hospital, and the means relied upon for the 
care and treatment of the insane. Many of these differences, and 
the one that stands out the most prominent, is the emphasis and 
importance which is given, both in England and upon the conti- 
nent, to the labor of patients. I found in the French hospitals 
that a workshop for patients was just as much a part of the 


organized system for the care of the insane as was the laundry, or 

drug-store. I found in England that while they were very much 

opposed, and I thought unreasonably opposed, to the use of 

mechanical restraints in cases where mechanical restraints might be 
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of material service, and where a good, sound medical service 
would, in my opinion, warrant and recommend their use, yet one 


reason why they dispensed with mechanical restraints to a greater 


extent than we have in this country is, because they depend 
upon this principle of labor in the care of the insane. I spoke 
upon this subject at the last meeting, and need not here allude 
to the views I gave at that time. I listened to a very inter- 
esting paper in Philadelphia, which took the ground that restraint 
in the care of the insane was absolutely necessary; that is a 
proposition to which I think we all agree, that is, with persons who 
are disposed to commit suicide or violations of person or property. 
But there are three forms of restraint, viz.: manual restraint, 
which is the practice of the English asylums; medical restraint, 
as by the use of drugs, such as hydrochloral; and mechanical 
restraints, as by the use of straps or other mechanical contrivances. 
I find that the English physicians say there is another form of 
restraint upon which they mainly rely, and that is exercise, occu- 
pation and labor. They say there is no necessity of either manual, 
mechanical, or medical restraints in the case of patients to whom 
a sufficient amount of exercise and of useful occupation can be 
furnished. I believe that principle is sound, and that it has not 
received sufficient consideration at the hands of superintendents of 
asylums in this country. It appears to me that this is an important 
question, to which our attention should be called. 

I am sorry I cannot speak longer, because there are one or two 
things I wished to say. [Voices, ‘‘ goon,” &c.] I have not signed 
the Report of the Committee, although a member of it; because I 
am not thoroughly satisfied with some of the positions taken, and 
the expression of them; neither do I join in the protest of Dr. 
Chapin and Dr. Gundry, because I do not agree with the senti- 
ments of Dr. Gundry. I do not, for one, feel satisfied that the 
principle of the care of all chronic insane in asylums, as distin- 
guished from hospital care and treatment, is the correct principle. 
I think that is a question to be left very largely to the determi- 
nation of individual States, according to their condition and 
circumstances ; and that the principle upon which the insane should 
be separated, is not their condition in respect of curability, but 
their condition in respect of the amount of restraint and personal 
care they require. Some incurable patients require as much 
restraint as those who are curable, while on the other hand some 
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curable patients require very little of the form of treatment custo- 
mary in hospitals for the insane; and so Ido not believe that is 
the point upon which the separation should turn. Again, I do not 
think the separation should depend upon the pecuniary condition 
of the patient. I do not agree with Dr. Gundry; I do not believe 
that there is any difference in the demand made upon the public 
or the alleged necessity for equal care and equal expense in the 
treatment of the chronic pauper insane. I do not believe, — and I 
think that is one position to which our Conference should give its 
adhesion firmly, — that it is necessary, or practicable, or just, to 
provide for all our chronic pauper imbeciles the same luxurious 
and magnificent accommodations which we are in the habit of 
providing in all hospitals for curable cases. I think, as expressed, 
I believe, in the Report, that the State often makes an unnecessary 
and extravagant appropriation for the erection of an insane hospital 
to accommodate a limited number of patients, and that every dollar 
that is unnecessarily expended upon that hospital is so much taken 
from the comfort and well-being of the great mass of the insane, 
who are scattered through the community, in our poorhouses and 
private houses. I take issue with superintendents wherever and 
whenever they justify and advocate such extravagant expenditures 
upon a portion of the insane, to the neglect of the interests of the 
entire body of the insane of a State. 

I have said enough, but I will simply speak of one matter further 
and lam done. Ido not believe, as was indicated in the Report, 
that it is wise and expedient to relegate the insane, or any portion 
of them, to the care of almshouses. I have seen insane persons in 
almshouses who did well, but have also seen many cases of neglect 
in almshouses, so shocking that I have no confidence in almshouse 
keepers. Some of them are men of intelligence, -and of large and 
warm sympathies, and care for all paupers under their charge in a 
manner agreeable to humanity and the humanity of the public at 
large; but they are liable to be displaced at any time through the 
political change which results from a change of the board of 
county control. Many almshouses are not properly equipped ; and 
by that I do not mean with the best of furniture, elegant rooms, 
and magnificent grounds, but that they are not properly provided 
with medical care and attendance. The very moment an insane 
person becomes troublesome, the only means of restraint almshouse 
keepers have is to shut him up; and I have also seen many, many 
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insane patients, men and women, shut up in rooms of private 
houses for years at a time. I knew one man, in the State of 
Illinois, to be shut up for sixteen years in a room, because the 
almshouse keeper did not know what to do with him. I have seen 
almshouses in which there was no door to go into the room where 
the patient was confined. The whole front of his cell was a cage, 
and there was no entrance to clean his room or take any care of 
him. As long as these things exist, we ought to take the ground 
that we are opposed to the almshouse treatment of the insane, and 
that all the insane requiring personal care and attention, should 
receive it in establishments well furnished, equipped and manned 
under the charge of State authorities ; and that, in large counties, 
like many where there are large cities, with establishments under 
their charge, the county authorities do wrong in trusting their 
insane in these almshouses under any circumstances whatever. 

Dr. Rocers: Mr. Chairman, I deeply regret that Mr. Wines did 
not submit a minority report. I have been exceedingly pleased 
and edified with the points which he has treated upon. He is a 
member of this Committee, and I believe it only justice to this 
Conference that he should have submitted a minority report. Upon 
the Committee’s Report there are points with which, like him, I do 
not coincide, but on the whole, the report is a very beneficial one, 
highly interesting, and I think will prove of great profit to our 
Conference and the institutions at large. With Dr. Gundry’s paper 
I was also exceedingly pleased ; however, I should like to ask him 
one question: Dr. Gundry, will you be so kind as to inform me 
how often you would require the superintendent of an insane 
hospital to visit the wards of his institution? [Applause. | 

Dr. Gunpry: As often as is necessary. 

Dr. Wixsur: Is it possible for any human being to visit thor- 
oughly the wards of an institution that numbers six, seven, or 
eight hundred patients ? 

Dr. Gunpry: That is a question simply of capability and endur- 
ance; aman may visit a part himself and may visit the rest by 
agents. I am only saying that the trustees should visit the wards 
as often as practicable. If you have capable assistants you can 
surely intrust them to visit the medical apartments; but do the 
best you can under all circumstances. One man may sit in his 
room and supervise his house better than another man could do by 
going through the house. [Applause. ] 
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Dr. Wiisur: But our hospitals are often too large for a man to 
do this and do justice to his patients. At an investigation 
that took place at Washington, with reference to the Asylum in the 
District of Columbia, there was the testimony of numerous 
witnesses that Dr. Nichols was in the habit of visiting his 
wards, some witnesses said but once a week, and some said only 
once a month. Superintendents of asylums from different parts of 
the country were examined in behalf of the superintendent, and I 
think it is on record, and seemed to be manifested by that testimony, 
that if the superintendent visited his wards once a week, that was 
sufficient; and this weekly visit, in this case, was usually on 
Sundays, and was rather a dress-parade on the part of the patients. 
It appeared that Dr. Nichols, accompanied by some members of 
the board of trustees, visited the wards, and the patients were 
brought into line, and, like any other inspecting officers, these 
gentlemen deliberately marched in front of the line and behind it, 
and inspected it, and at that investigation it was decided that this 
was a proper inspection of the asylum. 

Dr. Noian, of the Northwestern Ohio Asylum, was called upon 
and said: As a superintendent of an asylum, I am a novice; I am 
only superseding one who originated an idea, Dr. Wright. In 
1869, the Legislature of Ohio passed a law making it obligatory 
upon each county to take care of its own chronic insane. At that 
time there were about forty lunatics in the Lucas county poorhouse. 
A few of the best class of citizens met at the building, and found 
a most deplorable condition of things there; males and females 
were in the same building, and perhaps in many cases no door to 
separate them. The commissioners immediately commenced the 
construction of a hospital for the insane, to accommodate perhaps 
one hundred patients. It was constructed at the cost of about 
$18,000, or perhaps a little more; and immediately after its com- 
pletion, and after our own county insane were safely immured in 
the building, the Newburgh asylum burned, and eighty Newburgh 
patients, the chronic portion, were transferred to the Northwestern 
asylum. From that time, a year ago last April, it was under the 
control of Dr. Wright. His success in the treatment of the chronic 
insane was, doubtless, equal to that in the better class of hospitals, 
and I attribute it mostly to outdoor work. I went further than 
he did in employing the insane. I rented more land adjacent to 
the hospital, and opened two wards for the convalescent insane. 
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There are fifteen or twenty there, with no more restraint upon them 
than there is upon you and me. We rented the farm and it is 
astonishing the number of persons that are getting well. They go 
to mill, to market, do work out of doors, take care of everything ; 
and, so far as I am concerned, I am a sort of supernumerary. 
[Laughter.] They do the work. The provisions on the farm 
brought nearly $5,000 last year. I think the asylums of the country 
could work, at least, twice the amount of land they are working, 
with the amount of hands they now have. I do not wish to con- 
demn the large asylums, but would like to see, for instance, the 
people of each Congressional district have a good big farm for 
their insane, and I believe that the care received with outdoor 
labor would be equal and superior to any hospital care in the 
country. The chronic insane are as susceptible of cure, if you 
know how to go about it, as the recent cases, for there is, at least, 
but a small proportion of the new cases that are cured. It is 
lamentable the cures are so few, and I attribute this, in a measure, 
to the fact that the superintendent is not supported, often, as he 
should be. 

Prof. Haskett, of Colorado: I would like to ask this question : 
Is it well to encourage insane persons in the ruling idea which 
has seized upon their minds and powers, or whether it is best to 
divert them from it? [A voice, ‘* Divert them from it.” ] I will 
give an illustration. I visited an asylum, and was met by a fine 
looking lady, large and portly, and asked if I had ever been in 
Washington. I was a pastor of a church there then. I said, yes. 
She asked if I had ever seen President Pierce’s wife. I said, yes, 
as often as once a week, usually on the Sabbath, and that she was 
a handsome, dignified, cultured lady, the daughter of President 
Appleton, and in her many personal accomplishments very much 
resembled her father. She said, *‘ It is all a mistake, I am Mrs. 
Pierce, the President’s wife,” and the superintendent in charge had 
encouraged her in that conceit, that she was the wife of the chief 
magistrate of the nation. 

Mr. Scorr: I have been strongly impressed with one idea. I 
have observed this, that our own people are not the persons that seek 
charity, and I do question, seriously, whether it is public policy to 
foster that sort of seeking any further than it is absolutely 
necessary. As it is today, there is not a nation on the face of the 
globe so well clothed and so well fed as ours; and certainly, in my 
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mind, a public policy that begets any other influence than that 
which brought our people to their present proud standing among 
the nations of the earth is not to be commended. There is a large 
army of the pauper insane, and I believe many of them can be 
better treated out of an asylum than in it. I have long held that 
opinion, and, also, that there are many persons admitted into 
asylums who are not proper subjects for admission. The court 
will, every time, as a rule, send the patient to the lunatic asylum ; 
the place he ought not to go to, oftentimes; for, with proper 
management, many of the new cases will recover at home, if at all, 
quicker than in a lunatic asylum. Muny cases of puerperal mania 
will get well if properly treated at home. I must say that the 
report read this morning is a well considered and excellent paper 
in all its details. 

Dr. Cornus, of Illinois: The simple question arises, what 
plan shall we resort to for relief? The condition of things exists 
that our committee deplores. In Illinois we cannot build asylums 


rapidly enough to accommodate the insane. The present plan of 


building asylums is too expensive; and while we have been par- 
ticularly liberal in appropriations, it is apparent to us that, with 
the number of insane in the State on the increase, the time is fast 
approaching when dissatisfaction will be manifested on the part of 
the public, in consequence of the increased tax demanded. Now, 
take twenty per cent. for the class of people that have always 
been above a pauper condition in our hospitals, and the natural con- 
dition of the rest would be that of paupers. I cannot see anything 
revolting in a case of that kind in sending them from the hospital 
to the almshouse ; neither do I see where political influence would 
be manifested in the almshouse any more than in the hospital. But 
if it is necessary to resort to some hospital plan for the care of 
patients not likely to be benefited in the almshouses, would it not 
be right to consult persons of broad views in regard to that class? 
and instead of having the hospital wholly under the control of the 
medical superintendent, consulting physicians could be employed. 
Another point; we have some superintendents in asylums who do 
not discharge their medical duties closely. They have a large 
farm to manage, and supplies to purchase, and the real fact is, the 
medical duties are delegated to subordinates, — young men, who 
have had little experience. The whole hospital plan is at fault, 
and I think there is as much evidence of improvement in the 


management of almshouses, as in the control of hospitals. 
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Mr. Fouierr: The last point made by Dr. Gundry, in regard 
to the board of directors visiting the various institutions, raised a 
question in my mind like this: Why is it that we have a body of 
visitors who do not speak their minds? What is this body accom- 
plishing? They say we should not be politically influenced, but 
did we hear from one of them when the asylums of Ohio were being 
controlled by political influence, and this very man was driven 
from his asylum? Why is it that the State officials of Ohio, and 
those interested in these matters, do not speak out when political 
influence is working upon these asylums ? , 

A few days since, I visited Concord, N. H., where learned 
lawyers and judges had been trying for days the warden of the 
penitentiary, Mr. J. C. Pillsbury. I said then, not only to the 
lawyers, but to the warden himself, How can this body of men 
try you? They are trying themselves,—for three of the five 
members of the council were the committee to whom this warden 
had to report every three months. I said ‘to him: There is no 
danger of the Governor and Council finding you guilty. We stand 
here and know the workings of these things and do not speak, 
why is it? In Massachusetts, Dr. Allen has just been displaced ; 
why is it? Simply because he knows too much about thesé institu- 
tions. 

The question is, shall we come here year after year and discuss 
these questions and not speak out like men upon them? I do not 
care whether the Governor be democratic or republican, let us 
speak for the right and for the truth. In New Hampshire, the 
prison warden is of one politics, and his son, the deputy, of another, 
and neither democrat nor republican dare speak of their politics, 
and therefore, both sides let them alone. 

The following resolutions, drawn up by Mr. Wines, were then 
put to vote, and passed unanimously : 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this Conference the interests of the 
insane, and of the entire community, require that greater facilities should be 
made to furnish the inmates of our insane hospitals and asylums with labor 
and useful occupation; that a larger degree of dependence upon these 
agencies would diminish the amount of mechanical and medical restraint now 
advocated and practiced by some superintendents ; and that all obstacles to the 
useful employment of patients arising from the existing plan of architectural 
construction, should be removed by modifications of this plan, without being 
unduly influenced by considerations of expense; but the Conference expresses 
the opinion that the present plan of construction is not only restrictive in its 
influence, but unnecessarily extravagant. 
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Resolved, That no provision should be made for a portion of the insane at 
a cost disproportioned to the ability of the public to make suitable and 
sufficient provision for all the insane of a State; and that the pecuniary 
burden of insanity may be reduced by making separate provision for such 
cases of chronic insanity as do not require the exclusive appliances of a 
hospital specially designed for the cure of recent or the custody of dangereus 
and troublesome cases. 

Resolved, That no insane person should be retained in any place where he 
cannot have adequate medical supervision and personal attendance; but that 
wherever such persons receive suitable attention in almshouses or local 
asylums, there may in many cases be no objection to their retention in estab- 
lishments of this class. 

Resolved, That the Conference recommends to boards of trustees of insane 
hospitals a careful consideration of the question whether the interests of the 


insane would not be promoted by the appointment of consulting medical 


boards in communities where such boards are practicable. 
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The Committee on Charitable Organization in Cities next reported, 
through Rev. Mr. McCulloch, one of its members, the following 
Paper : 

ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


BY OSCAR C. MCCULLOCH, PASTOR OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS. 


The names ‘‘ Associated Charities ” and ‘** Charity Organization 
Society” are given to a movement which attempts to organize into 
a working body the various existing charitable agencies in our cities. 
*¢ Everybody,” says Arthur Helps, ‘‘ knows what good results may 
be obtained by good organization; but it is well to see by the 
examination of the details how amply men are repaid for even a 
little expense of thought and time given to the methods of organiza- 
tion.” I propose, in this paper, to show the need of the organiza- 
tion of charities in our large cities; to trace the history of the 
movement to organize them; to explain the underlying principles, 
and to trace the methods by which it is sought to accomplish thie 
ends desired. 

I. THE NEED OF THE ORGANIZATION 

of charities in our cities springs, first, from the wasted energy and 
effort. ‘* Half the labor of the most laborious people in the world 
is either wholly wasted, or of such an imperfect character as to 
require much further labor; which evils need not have been if there 
had existed considerable skill in- organization.” So says Arthur 
Helps in his essay on ‘** Organization in Daily Life,” and he adds: 
‘* There is another great branch of human endeavor, indeed the 
greatest, in which organization is especially necessary, and that is 
in the administration of charity.” 

Few realize the number of agencies that exist for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the poor, or the amount of money spent. 
Christianity has become ‘ structural,” that is, a part of the very 
structure of society, working instinctively and unconscious of its 
origin. Out of this ‘‘ structural Christianity” flow all the tender 
feelings and earnest efforts which embody themselves in orphan- 
ages, asylums, societies and schools. What are all these but the 
casting out of evil ‘‘ in His name?” 

‘* Yet,” says Rev. S. H. Gurteen, ‘‘ in spite of all that is being 
done in the way of charitable relief, it is found, on all hands : 
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1. That pauperism is steadly on the increase in almost every 
city in the land. 

2. That the most truly deserving are those who do not seek, 
and, therefore, very often do not get, relief. 

3. That the pauper, the impostor, and the fraud of every 
description, carry off, at least, one-half of all charity, public and 
private ; hence there is a constant and deplorable waste in the alms 
funds of every large city. 

4. That, by far, the larger part of all that is given in the name 
of charity is doing positive harm by teaching the poor to be idle, 
shiftless and improvident. 

5. That but little etfort is made, as a rule, to inculeate provi- 
dent habits among the poor, or to establish provident schemes, 
based on sound business principles, so as to aid the poor to be self- 
supporting. 

6. That little, if anything, is being done to check the evils 
arising from overcrowded and unhealthy tenements, or to suppress 
the causes of bastardy, baby-farming, and other evils peculiar to 
the individual city.” 

Every worker among the poor in our cities finds himself saying, 
‘‘Who is sufficient for these things?” Let him conscientiously 
attempt to dispense charity wisely in any one instance, and he is 
made sensible of the organization of pauperism, and of the com- 
plex problem of poverty; of suffering beyond his reach, and of 
setting tides of evil beyond his control. My own introduction to 
this work was in this wise: In a small room I found an old blind 
woman, her son, his wife and two children, his sister with one child. 
There was no chair, table or stool, a little ‘* monkey stove,” but no 
fire; no plates, or kettles, or knife, fork or spoon. Such utter 
poverty horrified me. I soon had coal, provisions and clothing 
there. Chance led me into the office of our township trustee, 
where the historical records of all applicants for public aid are 
registered. Here I found that I had touched one knot of a large 
family known as ‘* American Gypsies.” Three generations have 
been, and are, receiving public aid, numbering 125 persons ; 65 
per cent. were illegitimate ; 57 per cent. of the children died before 
the age of five. Distinctions of relationship were ignored. In the 
case above cited, the child of the sister was by her own brother. 
Since then I have found that family underrunning our society like 


devil-grass. In the diagram which I hold before you, the extent 
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of it is traced to over 400 individuals. They are found on the 
street begging, at the houses soliciting cold victuals. Their names 
appear on the criminal records of the city court, the county jail, 
the house of refuge, the reformatory, the State prison and the 
county poor asylum. I give this as an illustration of the organiza- 
tion of pauperism, which takes it beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual and of the single society, making necessary an organization 
of charitable forces if the evil is ever to be controlled. 

I do not mean to say that all city poverty is pauperism of this 
kind, nay, there is ‘** honest poverty,” much of it. When I look 
upon the sad phases of city life, the contrast between wealth and 
want, plenty and penury, I say with poor Stephen Blackpool, in 
‘* Hard Times,” ‘‘It’s alla muddle. Fro’ first to last a muddle.” 

Consider the drift of the country population toward the cities. 
In the east, 35 per cent., in the west, 15 per cent., in the south, 7 
per cent., are within city limits. They are drawn by the gravita- 
ting force of city life. The hope of finding work, the fascination 
of city sights and sounds holds them. And when here, what then? 
There is a disturbance of the social equilibrium. They are a part 
of the time out of work. They have no certainties of steady 
employment. They live from hand to mouth. They can learn no 
provident habit since they never have enough to save. They can- 
not maintain regular work habits. They cannot afford to pay rent 
enough to live apart from other families. They crowd into smal! 
rooms which have no adequate provision for sewage, pure air or 
pure water. They come under the infection of imitation from other 
families. There are no open spaces for children to play in. Neat- 
ness and order disappear. The man frequents the corner or the 
saloon. The woman finds no companionship save that of dirty, 
dishevelled women. It was discovered by George Combe that, 
when the rabbit warren was not properly cleaned, the female killed 
her young, and the male became quarrelsome. The organism of 
the animal was injured and rendered miserable by dirt, and nervous 
irritability akin to insanity was the result, and he adds: ‘ The 
deleterious physical condition in which many of the human poor 
habitually live, is the cause of some of their sufferings and crimes.” 

I have repeatedly traced the steps of descent from self-help to 
crime ; idleness, voluntary or involuntary ; discouragement, crowded 
conditions, evil associations impossible of avoidance ; uncleanness ; 
doles of food or money ; increasing dependence ; demand for public 
aid ; crime. 
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Thus, many a hard working man and honest woman has broken 
under the social pressure. 

Into our cities pour in addition the discharged convicts, the 
families of convicts left without support ; the tramp ; the almshouse 
children, all these sink to the bottom, forming avery morass. The 
law of degeneration is as active as that of gravitation. In a little 
monograph on ‘* Degeneration,” by Ray Lankester, there is shown 
this law operating upon all life. 

There is a parasite which infests the hermit crab —a sac-like 
body, with root appendages and reproductive organs. It is a 
degenerated form of what was once a highly organized crustacean. 
Once it was a free-swimming shrimp, six-legged and _self-support- 
ing. By parasitism it has become what it is now. Its young 
begin existence with the Nauplius-form common to all shrimps. 
For a time they swim about freely. But the inexorable law of 
descent seizes them ; they fasten themselves to a hermit crab and 
live on the juices of his body; their legs drop otf, they lose their 
original form. 

No social student will question the existence of such a law of 
degeneration in society, or has failed to see such degraded forms 
of life. He sees the social parasite, the pauper in whom the 
instinct of self-help has disappeared. He sees the children, under 


the same law, becoming like their parents ; and all this he is power- 
less to help. 


Will any one familiar with these facts question the need of some 
organized movement to control such tendencies, to mitigate the 
sorrows of poverty, to redeem the children, to detect the impostor ? 
And though no movement may hope to effect any great changes 
immediately, yet ‘‘ anything that is done,” says Carlyle, ‘is 
respectable” and worthy of consideration. It is the belief of those 
attempting to organize existing charities that they are working in 
the right direction and by natural methods to permanently help the 
poor and to control pauperism. 


II. HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 

The movement began in Elberfeld, Germany, though the various 
societies in England and America differ materially from the parent 
form. In the Contemporary Review for July, 1878, may be found 
an article by W. W. Edwards, describing the Elberfeid system. 
Its general principles and methods need only to be mentioned. 
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The city is districted into eighteen parts, and these again divided 
into two hundred and twenty-four sections. The system bases 
itself upon respect for the destitute. It seeks to administer relief 
intelligently, through an intimate knowledge of the poor person’s 
life. There are eighteen supervisors and two hundred and fifty 
visitors. ‘These are unpaid, but not volunteers. They are appointed 
by the city. No visitor is allowed to have more than four families 
under his care, and in 1877 this average was two and one-half. 
The relief needed is determined upon at the fortnightly meeting of 
the district committee. Thus intelligent giving, from a public 
fund, through acquaintance with the poor person’s history, habits 
and condition, are the characteristic features of the Elberfeld 
system. Its defects are: 

1. Its official character. It is relief given by the State. The 
socialists are not slow to see this, and to teach the poor and dis- 
contented that the State owes this to them. 

2. Pauperism does not seem to diminish. 

3. There is no apparent return to self-support. 

Its merits are : 

1. A thorough management of the poor at the least possible 
cost. 

2. <A thorough knowledge of the poor and respect for them. 

3. Personal relations of the more and less fortunate classes 
through house-to-house visitation. 

This system, with modifications, was introduced into London in 
1869. <A portion of the parish of St. Mary-le-bone was districted, 
and the codperation of all the resident clergy of all denominations 
and of all existing charitable relief agencies was invited, and to a 
certain extent effected. Representatives of these and of the Guar- 
dians of the poor compose the Charity Organization Society. From 
the first it had the fostering care of Miss Octavia Hill, whose name 
will go down with that of Florence Nightingale, as one both wise 
and tender in her care for the suffering. John Ruskin, William FE. 
Gladstone, and Cardinal Manning, were interested in it. From 
one district the movement has spread through all the districts of 
the city and into provinces. Each year demonstrates the wisdom 
of the system, and its adaptation to the needs of the metropolis. 

The system was introduced into the United States by Rev. S. H. 
Gurteen, of Buffalo, and has been operated in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Newport, and other places. This is the 
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history of the movement. It is the first attempt to organize all 
existing charitable relief agencies into a working whole for the 
better division of labor and the more effective aggregation of effort. 
It erects a scientific frontier for charity, and draws a cordon of 
posts about society for the control of pauperism and the relief of 
poverty. 


II. PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS. 


The principles and objects of the society may be thus stated : 

1. The complete severance of charitable relief and other chari- 
table work of the society from all questions of creed, politics and 
nationality. 

2. The social and moral elevation of the poor, (1) By bring- 
ing the richer and poorer classes into closer relations with each 
other by means of a thorough system of house-to-house visitation ; 
and (2) By the establishment of provident and humane schemes 
for the gradual improvement of the condition of the poor. 

3. The reduction of vagrancy and pauperism. 

4. The prevention of indiscriminate and duplicate giving. 

5. The prevention of imposition. 

6. The procuring of immediate and adequate relief for the 
worthy and needy ones in the city. 


IV. METHODS OF OPERATION, GENERAL AND SPECIAL. 


The general methods by which this society seeks to effect its 
objects and carry out its principles are: (1) Codéperation of all 
existing agencies. (2) Districting of the city and thorough inves- 
tigation of the poverty and pauperism in the districts, and of the 
history, character and condition of every applicant for relief. (3) 
Organizing a trained band of visitors who go from house to house 
in friendly ways. These methods need detailed explanation. 

1. Codéperation of existing charitable agencies. 

This brings together: The mayor, the police, the overseer of 
the poor and the heads of the institutions, as representatives of the 
official aid given ; 

The local charities, fraternities, private institutions and churches 
as representatives of the private aid given ; 

Individuals who are interested in the movement. 


From these a certain number is chosen as council or executive 
committee, whose function will be described later. 
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It is evident that such a society, if complete, could, by aggre- 
gate wisdom and combined force, effect large results. It would 
present a solid front to imposture ; effect exchanges of information ; 
measure the work to be done and inaugurate schemes for doing it, 
which would be as wise and as successful as the business methods 
and plans of its members. 

2. Districting the city. The society is practically related to the 
poverty and the pauperism of the city, through what is called its 
district committees or ward conferences. The various churches, 
clergy, local charities and societies, together with delegates from 
the overseers of the poor, dispensaries, unite in any district or 
ward. An office is opened, a superintendent hired. It is the 
business of this superintendent to make himself acquainted with the 
condition of the district; its needs, abuses, evils, and its various 
remedial agencies. All applicants for relief are registered and their 
cases carefully and kindly inquired into. I shall describe the com- 
mittee in action later; suffice it to say that in the district committee 
the poor come up for consideration as individuals. 

3. Organized visitors. It is the tendency of all societies to 
crystallize into fixed forms and methods. Work becomes mechani- 
cal; the order is one of routine. The individuals become members 
of a class to be dealt with by rule. There is no personal relation 
of individuals of the society with individuals of the class. Then, 
too, the society is suspected; treated with cunning and deceit, 
because of the benefit to be derived. To counteract both these 

tendencies bands of visitors are organized, of men and women. 
who will visit the poor in their homes. They take their warm 
hearts, cheery spirits and wise thoughts into homes where need is. 
They establish personal relations. They give no aid, save that 
which friendship dictates, nor are they allowed to use their position 
for purposes of proselytism or technical spiritual instruction. They 
believe with Mr. Sleary that ‘‘ the people must be amuthed. They 
can’t be always a learnin’, nor they can’t be always a workin’.” 

These, then, are the general methods of operation,—codperative 
effort on the part of all existing charitable agencies, public and 
private, district committees and organized visitors. 

But the general methods include special methods, and these can 
be best understood by watching the society in action. 
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I. THE COUNCIL OR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

This is composed of representatives of district committees, 
representatives of charitable institutions, associations, etc., ex- 
officio members, having public official trust and charges, and 
members specially elected. 

Such a body considers questions of principle and method ; studies 
poverty, pauperism and crime as great social questions; seeks to 
cobrdinate and set in motion social forces for their eradication ; 
studies the laws which relate to these matters; draws up bills for 
needed legislative action ; exposes social abuses of the poor and 
helpless ; espouses the cause of the oppressed, the delinquent and 
dependent children. It comprises so much business ability, legal 
talent, social force, Christian sympathy, that it can effect almost 
anything which its judgment affirms. 

As in Philadelphia, it may do away with all outdoor relief. As 
in Buffalo, it may secure rights for elevator employés, expose the 
extent of bastardy, and rid the city of street beggars. As in 
Boston, it may organize industrial and laundry and cooking schools. 
It watches the public administration of relief; conducts its inde- 
pendent system of investigation, and commends or criticises the 
official action of overseers of the poor. 

It is in the central office, and under the immediate control of the 
council, that the general registry is kept. In this, all applicants 
for aid, whether from public or private sources, are registered, and 
information lodged which serves as a basis for all extended plan 
and action. 

It will be remembered that the objects of the society are to 
reduce vagrancy and pauperism, and to ascertain the causes; to ° 
prevent duplicate and indiscriminate giving ; to secure the commu- 
nity from imposture, and to see that all deserving poverty is 
relieved. 

But this can only be done when there is known the amount and 
extent of poverty, the names and addresses of all receiving aid, 
the various beneficiaries of the relief agencies. 

To this end the following system of registration is adopted : 

1. The names of all applying for or receiving official outdoor 
aid, are entered. In the office at Indianapolis, transcripts of their 
history, as they appear on the books of the township trustee, are 
taken. Related families are grouped together. 
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2. The names of all persons receiving aid in the various institu- 
tions or outdoor, are entered. These include the dispensaries, 
the hospital, the almshouse, etc. 

3. All persons relieved by associations, societies, guilds, 
churches, so far as they coéperate, are registered. 

4. All persons relieved by private charity, so far as they can be 
ascertained. 

5. All persons in penal and reformatory institutions, and passing 
through the courts. 

All these are entered upon special and separate books and then 
gathered into a ‘*‘ general index” in columns appropriately headed. 
Such a registry is valuable for the following reasons : 

1. It reveals, according to its completeness, the extent of poor 
relief in the city. 

2. It reveals the overlapping or the receipt of aid in the case of 
any individual from more than one source. 

3. It reveals the amount of aid received by any one family. 

4. It shows family lines; grouping together those related by 
marriage and descent. 

5. It shows the pauper or crime history of those families tracing 
them into prison, almshouse, reformatory or refuge. 

6. It gives histories of families and individuals from which to 
deduce the causes operating to bring a family down; causes of 
heredity, association, etc. 

7. It outlines the methods to be taken to elevate a family, or 
an individual, now degenerating, or remove another from evi! 
associations. 

The information thus gathered is confidential, as regards the 
public, save to those entitled to know. The results are at the 
service of those who wish information in any particular case. The 
sources from which information is gathered are so many that the 
result is more accurate than could be reached by any single society 
or individual. The overseers of the poor, churches and benevolent 
individuals can, by the use of this register, inform themselves as to 
the history, condition and habits of all applicants for aid. The 
value of this may be seen by comparing it with the commercial 
agency. It is, in this phase of its work, an investigating agency 
for the use of relief societies. 

Another advantage of such a registry may be seen by comparing 
it with a clearing house. It effects exchanges of information 
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between relief agencies. The fact that John Doe applied for or 
received aid from St. Boniface’s Society yesterday, is, by means of 
duplication lists, made known to every relieving agency from which 
he has at any time been in receipt of relief. Thus overlapping is 
prevented. 

The information thus lodged in the central office is added to by 
the daily or weekly reports from all codperating societies, of all 


applicants or recipients of relief. 


Il. THE DISTRICT OFFICE 
is the best illustration of the work of the society upon the individual. 
Each office has a paid superintendent, who is also its visitor. He 
investigates and is the medium through which the committee com- 
municates with the various relieving agencies on the one hand, and 
the poor on the other. In District No. 1, Indianapolis, the method 
of procedure is as follows : 

The name and address of the applicant is entered upon the 
applicant book. ‘Then in the record book are entered those facts 
which it is thought necessary to know. These are: Birth-place, 
previous residence, time in city, landlord, physician, age, name of 
woman before marriage, occupation, income, children ; their names, 
ages, schools, earnings ; rent and rent due; pawn tickets; help, if 
any, received from any other source; relations in the city or 
elsewhere able to assist. The applicant’s own statement of condi- 
.tion and need is then taken down, with the names of any references 
he or she may be able to give. If the case is known, and there is 
immediate need, the superintendent can grant immediate aid, 
reporting the same at the weekly meeting. He makes a personal 
visit to the house, and verifies, as far as possible, all the state- 
ments. The references, physicians, landlord and minister are written 
to on forms, which contain a prepaid answer-blank, to insure 
response. The police are interrogated, and the ollicial register of 
public relief, or the filed transcripts in the office, are then examined. 
All these are entered in the record, and become a full and compre- 
hensive history of the case. With the results thus obtained the 
case is brought before the committee. ‘This committee is composed 
of representatives from the township trustee’s office (our poor 
office), the benevolent society, our principal relieving agency, the 
flower mission, from several of the churches, and, in addition, 
several individuals. The case brought up is carefully and kindly 
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considered. Each individual is treated with respect, and with the 
desire to do that which shall permanently help him. Is he worthy 
or unworthy? If worthy, is there real need, or only fancied? If 
aid is required, of what kind — employment, food, fuel, medical 
attendance, nursing, institutional, and from what source? If 
resident for one year, then the township trustee is the proper 
source. If here only a short time, the benevolent society. If sick, 
the dispensary physician must aid; the flower mission visit, taking 
food, ice, milk, flowers, etc. It will be seen that thére is no delay, 
no referring of the applicant from one society to another. The 
societies are here represented and at once assume the care of the 
case. If one society cannot give all the aid required, others com- 
bine; so that immediate relief and adequate aid are given. If 
employment is needed, the name is taken by some member, is also 
entered upon the book of the employment bureau of the benevolent 
society, and is printed in the Weekly Bulletin of the society. 

It will at once be seen that there is no falling between the inter- 
stices which separate societies; no passing by on the other side. 
Intelligent refusal or recommendation is given. You recall the 
case quoted by Carlyle, from Alison’s ‘‘ Management of the Poor 
in Scotland.” 

‘*A poor Irish widow, her husband having died in one of the 
lanes in Edinburg, went forth with her three children to solicit help 
from the charitable establishments of that city. She was refused, 
referred by one to the other, helped by none, till she had exhausted 
them all, till her strength and heart failed her. She sunk down in 
typhus fever, died, and infected her lane with fever, so that seven- 
teen died of fever in consequence. The humane physician there- 
upon, as with a heart too full for speaking, asks, ‘ Would it not 
have been economy to help this poor widow? She took typhus 
fever and killed seventeen of you.’ The forlorn Irish widow applies 
to her fellow creatures, as if saying, ‘ Behold, I am sinking; bare 
of help; ye must help me. I am your sister, bone of your bone ; 
one God made us; ye must help me.’ They answer, ‘ No, impos- 
sible, thou art no sister of ours;’ but she proves her sisterhood. 
Her typhus fever kills them. They actually were her brothers 
though denying it.” 

Such could not happen in a city well organized, according to the 
idea advanced by the Charity Organization Society, and visited by 
trained visitors. It is not claimed that any city is thus organized, 
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or that there are no cases of distress. Some do not give any sign, 
others do not reach our notice. But if the idea is faithfully and 
lovingly carried out every case of need would be cared for. 

If no new cases are up for consideration, the list of applicants 
for public relief or recipients of medical charity are investigated in 
the same way. It is evident from the abuse of these offices by 
the unworthy that much could be done to cut off a number of 
undeserving. In this line of work the societies of Philadelphia 
and Buffalo show large results. Thus the Pauline rules are applied 
to charity: love abounding more and more; knowledge of the 
thing to be done and the principles ; practical common sense. 

As such a committee proceeds with its work it is possessed with 
enthusiasm. It is always dangerous to concern one’s self with a 
fellow creature. The nebulous mass of ‘‘ the poor” resolves itself 
into individual units, each capable of pain and of pleasure. The 
hoarse murmur of the world becomes the cry of the human, and one 
Says : 

‘** Because the woeful cry 
Of life and all flesh living cometh up 
Into my ears, and all my soul is full 
Of pity for the sickness of the world; 
Which I will heal, if healing may be found 
By uttermost renouncing and strong strife.” 

Such a society is soon recognized by those among whom it works 
as afriend. Its investigation is no cold curiosity or espionage. 
It weeds out the bad, making it impossible for them to pursue 
their calling. More than one rendered desperate has ultimately 
resorted to work. Others come for advice. Young girls have 
been rescued from houses of prostitution. Little children have 
been provided with homes. The fluttering life of babies have been 
preserved. It may not be all that could be wished ; it is imperfect, 
but it is full of promise of a time when ‘‘ the day breaks and the 
shadows flee away.” 


Ill. VISITORS AMONG THE POOR. 


The society seeks to interest and utilize a large number of 
visitors for personal work among the poor. Their work has already 
been described. Once each week the visitors meet. The cases 
passed upon by the district committee are taken up. Only here 
the worthy and unworthy are considered as proper subjects for 
friendly visiting. The visitors report as to their visits, plan out 
methods of helping, secure work and places. Each visitor is 
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entrusted with but two or three families, which she is to visit every 
week or two. Once a month she is to make a formal report of the 
condition and progress of her families. It is this which gives 
the poor the greatest gift—a friend. As Miss Octavia Hill says: 
‘* You want to know them, to enter into their lives, their thoughts, 
to let them enter into some of your brightness to make their lives 
a little fuller, a little gladder. You might meet them face to face 
as friends; you might teach them; you might sing for and with 
them; you might gladden their homes by bringing them flowers, 
or, better still, by teaching them to grow plants.” 

And this mercy is * twice blessed. It blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.” For the truth is taught that “ pity and need 
make all flesh kin.” 


‘*¢ Pity and need make all flesh kin. 
There is no caste in blood which runneth of one hue, 
Nor caste in tears which trickle salt for all.” 


IV. PROVIDENT SCHEMES AND SOCIAL REFORMS. 


But it is evident that, if we are permanently to keep the poor, 
there must be a change in some of the social conditions which 
press heavily upon them. Through already existing agencies, or 
new ones which spring up as the need of them is seen, the means 
of emergence from the ill condition are offered. Fuel and food- 
saving societies, burial societies, industrial schools, day nurseries, 
penny banks, provident dispensaries, maternity societies grow up. 

And especially in the way of social reform can such a society 
exercise its greatest influence. It can insist on open spaces in the 
city for the recreation of the poor, as Miss Hill has done. It can 
insist on the provision of better tenements for the poor, both by 
calling public attention to their condition and by legal enactment. 
It can prevent cruelty to children; preserve the dependent and 
neglected children from evil surroundings; it can institute 
‘**country weeks,” and insure the prompt payment of wages. 
There is no limit to its work or its power since in its idea it com- 
prehends the association of all orders of talent, skill and influence. 


Vv. MISCELLANEOUS POINTS. 


1. Such a socie is expansive enough to include every existing 
agency. It destroys the autonomy of none. It simply groups 
together already existing agencies for mutual information, consu!- 
tation and aggregation of effort. 

2. Such a society can be started with little mechanism in a 
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small town, by the codperation of the churches and benevolent 
citizens. 

3. Such a society can be started in a large city, by working 
one ward, or district, thoroughly, and thence, as in London, 
spreading through all districts. 

4. Too much work must not be attempted at first, lest the 
society break of its own weight and lack of coherence. There is 
needed education among its workers, perception of the great thing 
to be done and of the best means of doing it. Better one district 
well worked than twenty scratched over. ‘He that believeth 
shall not make haste.” 

5. The literature on this subject is in part as follows: ‘* Phases 
of Charity” and ‘* Provident Schemes,” by Rev. S. H. Gurteen, 
of Buffalo. “Our Common Land,” by Miss Octavia Hill. 
MacMillan & Co., ** Homes of the London Poor.” (Miss Hill 
republished by New York State Charities Aid Society, ‘* Essays 
by Miss Hill,” reprinted by Boston Associated Charities ;) also the 
publications of the Boston and Philadelphia societies. ‘* The 
London Charity Organization Reporter” is published weekly. 
The ** Monthly Register ” by the Philadelphia society, is instructive 
and interesting. Forms may be had on application to any of the 
societies. 

Long since, Schiller wrote : 

‘* Sometime philosophy no doubt 
A better world will bring about; 
Till then the old a little longer 
Must blunder on through love and hunger.” 

What love and hunger will do unguided and unrestrained is seen 
in the condition of society as itis; and the Venetian epigram is 
the sad expression of its hope and belief: ‘* Why so struggle the 
people and cry? To get food, to beget children and to feed them 
as best one can. Further than this attaineth no man.” 

With a larger faith and a brighter hope the London Charity 
Organization expresses the thought of all who are now working 


along this line: ‘* By this organization, when fully carried out, it 
is hoped that no loophole will be left for imposture ; no dark holes 
and corners of misery, disease and corruption remain unvisited ; 
no social sore fester untouched by wise and gentle hands; no 
barrier of ignorance or selfish apathy stand unassailed between 
the rich and the poor; no differences of creed prevent unity of 
action in the common cause of humanity.” 


DEBATE ON ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


Mr. Donanor, of Pittsburg, Pa., objected to the lack of spiritual 
instruction in the system recommended. He had had some experi- 
ence in this kind of work, and regarded the system as still on trial 
in London, and elsewhere. There are many such organizations as 
those spoken of, which are organized under the name of charities, 
that exist for the purpose of drawing money from the people. No 
barrier should be placed upon the charities of Christ. Allow the 
person who goes to visit the privilege of exercising his judgment 
as to his spiritual duties, but it should not be permitted to anyone 
to advance his sectarian creed. 

Gen. Brinxernorr : Is it strictly true that no spiritual instruc- 
tion is allowed to be given? Does not the plan as proposed simply 
look to this, that these organizations shall be based upon business 
principles, and that they should avoid carrying any of their sectarian 
principles in the work? 

Mr. Donanor: I only speak of the subject in connection with 
these visits, in which spiritual instruction iight be given. 

Mrs. Leonarp, of Springfield, said, that a society for systema- 
tizing charity had been in operation for three years in Springfield, 
in which she had taken part—that she did not wish to speak with 
disrespect of the Church of Christ, to which she belonged, but that 
she believed that the indiscriminate charities of churches, working 
separately and without knowledge of each other’s work, were a 
great element in pauperizing the community; that great induce- 
ments to hypocrisy were held out by relief given to Sunday school 
scholars, and to persons who join churches from mercenary motives. 
Except in thinly settled neighborhoods, the churches should 
abandon all poor relief, unless to disabled and infirm persons 
whose membership had proved their sincerity, as the churches 
have already abandoned other secular work. Charity should be 
administered systematically to be effectual. The poor should be 
helped to self-support by kind sympathy and instruction in thrift 
and industry, by patient, individual effort. Charity should be 
administered on Christian principles but apart from religious teach. 
ing, to which alone the churches should devote their efforts. 

Mr. McCuttocn said he did not wish to occupy the time of the 
Conference farther ; his views had been set forth in the paper read, 
and he stood by them. 


SPECIAL SESSION ON LUNACY. 


Thursday Afternoon, July 1. 


The President, at the opening of this Session, said that it was 
held for the purpose of hearing what a committee from New York, 
represented by Dr. G. M. Beard, Dr. E. C. Seguin and Miss A. 
A. Chevaillier, have to present in respect to the important subject 
of lunacy. He then introduced Dr. Seguin, who read the follow- 
ing paper: 


THE PRACTICABILITY AND VALUE OF NON-RESTRAINT IN 
TREATING THE INSANE. 
BY DR. J. C. SHAW, MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF THE LUNATIC ASYLUM OF KING’S 
COUNTY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Thursday Afternoon, July 1. 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen and Ladies: —I am not here to pre- 
sent to you an historical sketch of the subject of non-restraint in 
the management and care of the insane, but to direct your atten- 
tion briefly to the practical part of the subject ; and to demonstrate 
that it is practicable and beneficial, observations have been made 
in the King’s County Insane Asylum, which is under my direction. 
Several papers have been presented to this Conference at its meet- 
ings during the past six years, some treating the subject pretty 
exhaustively. Among them are the papers by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, 
Dr. J. L. Bodine and Mr. F. H. Wines. There are also papers 
by Drs. Folsom and Bucknill on asylums in America, to all of 
which I refer you. 

On taking charge of the asylum, not two years ago, I found a 
large number of patients in restraint-jackets, straps and seclusion. 
On inquiring why certain male patients were in restraint, I was 
told by the attendants and the assistant physician, who was then 
in charge of the wards, that they were bad, vicious patients, who 
would injure the nurses and other patients. Some of these 
patients had been in restraint for months, and even for years. 
On considering the situation of things, and the best way of 
reducing this very high ratio of restraint, I observed that the 
patients, whenever they were in the presence of the attendants, 
showed by the expression of their faces evident dislike to them ; 
and, as the nurses stoutly insisted that these patients could not get 
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along without restraint, I saw that if I took the apparatus off in these 
halls, and with these nurses, I should certainly be unsuccessful, as 
there soon would be a collision between the patients and their 
nurses. I therefore removed the patients into other halls, with 
nurses comparatively strangers to them, and then took the 
apparatus off. This proved to be a complete success, and 
patients who had been in continued restraint, night and day, for 
months, and even for years, now got along so quietly that I some- 
times wondered why they had ever been put in restraint at all. 
The restraint on the female side was less than on the male side, 
and this was due to the greater intelligence of the assistant in 
charge. Here also we adopted the same plan, with like success. 
Simultaneously all the restraint apparatus was taken from the 
halls where previously it had been kept (for the nurses to apply at 
their discretion), to the office, so that it could only be applied by 
direction of the medical staff; the restraint to be for such a length 
of time as they directed, and then returned to the office and a 
record kept of it. In this way we reduced the restraint to about 
five patients in 700. This proved to be so successful and satisfac- 
tory to all the staff, as well as to myself, that I determined to have 
no restraint apparatus at all, for then none could be used. So I 
had it all burnt, and I do not exaggerate when I say that there 
must have been three hundred pairs of restraint apparatus, straps, 
camisades, etc. 

The only thing that now could be used was seclusion, and this 
was strictly watched, and its use, without permission, made an 
offence punishable by dismissal ; hence, we had little use made of 
it. I must speak of one woman on whom we bestowed much 
thought. She is very large, tall and stout, weighing at least two 
hundred and fifty pounds ; she had been in seclusion for years, and 
her food was handed in to her; she was at times a very quiet 
patient, and at others violent; she was in the charge of a good 
nurse, who used to take her out in the evening, when she was 
quiet, and allow ler to walk up and down the hall; she would 
strike other patients if she became angry, and, from her size, was 
quite a terror. My assistant, Dr. Arnold, was determined to find 
a way of keeping her out in the hall with the rest of the patients. 
She had been in seclusion so long that it really became a matter 
of judicious management how to have her out associating with the 
other patients, and have no continued quarrels and fights ; but at 
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last he succeeded, and now she moves about the hall with the other 
patients, and dines in the associated dining-room. 

I must now beg you to consider what has been accomplished 
under great disadvantages ; as is well known, county asylums have 
far less facilities than State asylums. We have over 700 patients, 
on an average one attendant to 15 patients, no grounds to speak 
of, except an airing court; and a comparatively low diet. This 
system of non-restraint is of the best possible effect on the 
patients; they are less violent and more contented. We do not 
find, as has been alleged, I believe, that it is more irritating to 
the patients to be under the control of the attendants than it is to 
have the apparatus on them, but just the reverse. Patients dislike 
very much to be tied up in any kind of apparatus; if the attend- 
ants treat them courteously and with consideration, but with 
firmness, there need be no ill feeling or resentment on the part of 
patients. A great deal can be accomplished without force. As 
soon as we find that a patient takes a dislike to a nurse, and cannot 
get along with him or her, we remove the patient. We find that 
since the abolition of the restraint we hear and see less of violent 
patients than we did with the restraint; and we certainly have 
fewer scuffles between patients and attendants, and no more 
instances of patients hitting each other than we had when it was 
in vogue. 

Now, as to how this system is to be carried out in any asylum ; 
and, if you please, let us take an asylum under the worst possible 
circumstances, and containing a great many patients. It has been 
said by an expert German psychologist and neurologist, that when 
the non-restraint system was introduced into the Charité-Kran- 
kenhaus at Berlin, every attendant had to be dismissed ; I hardly 
think this would be necessary in America, but if it were, why, let 
us do it. I here quote a passage from the paper of Dr. Bodine: 
‘The attendant is the weak point in the non-restraint system. 
The natural impulse of the average attendant is to treat the 
patients entrusted to his care ‘like dumb, driven cattle,’ but well 
chosen attendants, being treated by their superior officers with 
kindness, consideration and humanity, will thus be prepared to 
extend the same law of human kindness to their afflicted and often 
perverse charges. The superintendent always gives tone to his 
whole institution, and the insane unconsciously assimilate the 


character of their surroundings and associations very much as 
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children do. The attendant will never be more careful and con- 
siderate of the interests and welfare of the patients than his 
superior officers are.” This is a correct statement of the relation 
of the officers to the attendants and patients. 

I did not find it necessary to dismiss any of my attendants to 
carry out the non-restraint plan, but they were given to understand 
that it had to be carried out, and no harshness would be tolerated ; 
and they were closely supervised. Attendants, as a rule, will very 
soon do what they find the superintendent intends to carry out, with- 
out vacillation. One thing is absolutely necessary, however, and it 
is that the assistant medical officers should be in entire accord with 
the superintendent; in this I have been most fortunate. Dr. 
John Arnold and Dr. John S. Woodside, my two senior assistants, 
have been just as anxious and zealous in carrying it out as I have 
been myself, and to them a great deal of credit is due. 

Closely connected with this matter of non-restraint is the 
employment of patients ; these two go together. The employment 
of patients means the abolition of restraint apparatus ; the plan 
of keeping patients day after day and month after month in a 
hall, is, in my judgment and observation, highly detrimental to 
their mental health ; even the demented become more stupid under 
these circumstances. With the limited ground and facilities at my 
command, I have been able to do comparatively little in my asylum, 
but I hope and believe it will compare well in this with other 
asylums having ampler facilities and grounds. I succeeded in 
having placed at my disposal about sixteen acres of garden. On 
this we have occupied many of our male patients, whilst others 
made roads, etc. The non-restraint and occupation of patients 
are, in our experience, most efficient means of treatment. Patients 
who appeared almost hopelessly insane, recovered while out of 
doors working ; others recovered much faster than they otherwise 
would have done. 

At first a number of patients ran away, but after a while, as 
they became more accustomed to being out and had more freedom, 
the runaways became less and less. The patients like to go out, 
and they. ask to be allowed to do so; of course, a few refuse to 
do anything. The employment of women is more difficult, as we 
cannot so easily give them the outside work, in the way of garden- 
ing, that we do men; sewing, housework and employment in the 
laundry are mostly the occupations that they can engage in. 
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From what I have seen of this increased freedom among our 
patients, I am convinced that a great deal of freedom can be 
allowed them, and I do not think that it is at all exaggerated by 
the English and Scotch superintendents. I have become more and 
more convinced that the occupation of these patients is a most 
important element in treatment, and in the happiness of those who 
are incurable. Had I the ground that surrounds some of the State 
asylums I could get almost every one of my patients out to work. 
I am sure that a great deal can be done with a short allowance of 
attendants ; this need be no excuse; there are many patients in 
every asylum who are almost as good as nurses, and will help to 
keep the others in order. 

J regret very much that there is such a lack of public confidence 
in asylum management. This, I am convinced, plays a certain 
part in obstructing the progress of changes. I mean the ill feeling 
which is entertained by ignorant persons. I do not mean intelli- 
gent criticism, but the ignorant friends and relatives of patients 
in asylums — these, I say, are obstructions to improvements. I 
believe I do not speak unadvisedly; for instance, I have had 
persons make complaints and tirades against me because I 
employed patients in gardening and other out-of-door work. In 
one instance the aunt of a young man was highly indignant 
because her nephew worked in a garden, and she demanded that 
he should be removed from the work. The young man was sent 
to his work at his own request. When he was sent for and asked 
if he wished to remain in the hall where he was and continue to 
work in the garden, or be sent back to the hall he was in before, 
he said that he did not wish to be moved. His aunt then pro- 
tested that he was nothing but an insane boy and did not know 
what was good for him, lamented that he was all sunburnt, and 
said that he had no business to work, and she would see about it. 
I, of course, gratified the young man, and positively refused to 
change him; he was in a hall where the door was always open, 
and he could go in and out as he pleased. At another time, the 
grand jury of the county inquired of a judge if they could indict 
a superintendent for making insane persons work. Now, it 
requires some courage on the part of superintendents to change 
the old routine under this kind of tyranny and interference; a 
man who is timid, yields rather than subject himself to this and 
similar annoyance; but he who does so must be a man who has 
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little feeling for his patients, and is satisfied to go through his 
halls and see them as prisoners, rather than unfortunate creatures 
needing care and kindness. It becomes the duty then, in my 
opinion, of such bodies as this, and other philanthropic bodies and 
individuals, to instil into the public mind the importance of a 
change in the present system of keeping the patients shut up, 
which is almost universally done in American asylums. Patients 
in asylums are not half as insane as some persons suppose them 
to be; a great deal can be trusted to most of them, and a greater 
amount of liberty allowed them. 

This very brief communication is brought before this Conference 
to prove that the non-restraint system is quite practicable in 
America, notwithstanding the opposite has been stated. 


STATEMENT OF THE NEW YORK COMMITTEE. 


In presenting his Paper, Dr. Beard made the following intro- 
ductory remarks : 

‘In the absence of Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, of New York, a 
member of our Committee, I have a double duty to perform,—at 
once to state very briefly what has been done by this Committee, 
and then to give our plan for the future. I shall speak of our 
object—the formation of a National Association for the Protection 
of the Insane and the Prevention of Insanity; but, first of all, a 
word in regard to Dr. Shaw’s asylum, which I visited a short time 
since. I wish to speak in the highest possible terms of that insti- 
tution. It is a noteworthy fact that the King’s County Asylum 
had a terrible reputation ; but this young man took hold of it and 
turned it from evil to good in ashort time. Rev. Dr. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, said it was the meanest asylum under Heaven. That 
was not strictly true, then, but it is true now that it is one of the 
best asylums in the world. 

The Committee, of which I am a member, was appointed last 
winter by George William Curtis, Esq., who was the chairman of 
the Cooper Institute meeting which voted such a committee, for 
the purpose of introducing into this country, so far as possible, 
the English system of central governmental supervision, that has 
been referred to this morning and afternoon. Correspondents in 
England with whom I was acquainted, taking them all as they 
came, wrote to me recommending the principle of supervision as 
it has been carried on in England for years. ‘The opinion of all 
these men, most of whom have charge of asylums, and who were 
under the central Board of Lunacy Commissioners, to whom they 
must report,—is unanimous that their supervision was a good 
thing, and that they would not go back to the old system before 
such a commission was formed. I speak of this because there has 
been, in some quarters, an opposition. A bill was introduced in 
the New York Legislature by our Committee, the object of which 
was to form a Lunacy Commission there by extending the powers 
of the State Board of Charities. The bill was defeated by a small 
majority, largely through the influence of a superintendent of one 
of the State asylums in New York.” 


WHY WE NEED A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF THE INSANE. 


BY GEORGE M. BEARD, A. M., M. D., OF NEW YORK. 


While passing, the other evening, through a collection of flowers 
at an exhibition in New York, I observed a crowd looking at some 
geraniums. One who professed to be skilled in these matters, told 
me that the object of attention was a double white geranium which 
had only been developed within the last ten or fifteen years; if it 
existed before that time it had not been known in this country, at 
least to horticulture. 

Diseases, like flowers, are developing, with each decade, new 
phases, presenting unheard of manifestations, the friction of our 
civilization. These new diseases, or new phases of old diseases, 
require new methods of attacking them. The increase of diseases 
of the nervous system (to which insanity in its different forms 
belongs) is a phenomenal and unprecedented fact in history ; 
neither in the ancient nor the modern civilization have we any 
analogue or comparison to the rise and multiplication of mental 
diseases, during the past half century, in Europe and in America. 
The five distinguished characteristics of civilization during the 
past half century—steam power, the periodical press, the tele- 
graph, the sciences, and the mental activity of woman (and to 
these one of my critics, in the London Journal of Science, adds a 
sixth, that is, the competitive examinations)— are not only all 
modern, but peculiar to this century, or, if they existed before, it 
was in embryo only. The competitive examinations of the 
Greeks were for skill and excellence in muscular feats, and in 
their great processions, it is said, the places of glory were 
awarded to those who were victorious in the games that required 
physical strength and training. The general worship of the intel- 
lect is all modern. For all these supreme advantages we must pay 
the full price, part of which is insanity and the nervous diseases 
of the family to which insanity belongs, and societies like this that 
is now to be organized. 

Not only have new forms of insanity arisen, but the actual num- 
ber of the insane and the relative numbers to the population, are 
much greater than fifty years ago; both in quantity and in quality 
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there has been an evolution. New York is a great city, but the 
prospective insane population of this country must, in time, be far 
greater than that of New York at present. The armies that on 
both sides fought the war of the rebellion were enormous, but the 
army of the insane of the future is more likely to be greater than 
smaller. This continent is to be the home of five hundred millions, 
if not double that number, and unless forces, that we cannot now 
suspect, much less control, appear to our rescue, one out of every 
three hundred of this republic will be insane. At the time of the 
Declaration of Independence there was in these colonies a popula- 
tion of three millions; it is not wild to surmise that in the coming 
centuries there should be half of three millions insane in this 
republic. 

This augmentation of the numbers of the insane, and this 
development of novel symptoms and forms of insanity, are most 
notably seen among the English speaking people. Insanity is a 
part of the cost of liberty; it is a tax on our freedom, that so 
many must be deprived of their freedom. In the great despot- 
isms there is little need of societies for the protection of the 
insane ; where the sane are all oppresed, the number of the insane 
has never been very great. The Czardom of Russia oppresses its 
subjects, but does not make them crazy, and the Turks, with all 
their weaknesses, are mostly sane. Engiand, the spawning ground 
of empires, sends out her children through all the earth, carrying 
with them the seeds both of liberty and nervous disease. Liberty 
implies responsibility ; responsibility leads to worry, and worry 
is attended always with disappointment. Out of the throes and 
agonies and manipulations and calculations of the last month, two 
men have been nominated for the supreme office of this nation, to the 
disappointment of thousands upon thousands of candidates, their 
followers and friends. A solid despotism and established religion 
are partly redeemed by this — that they keep the asylums empty ; if 
we think for ourselves and govern ourselves, thousands must go 
down in the struggle. Nature knows nothing of disintcrested 
benevolence ; she never gives anything ; she may often trust for a 
time, but sooner or later we have got to pay, principle and interest. 
As a philosopher has said, all progress is in waves—a motion 
without any advance. 

The peculiar helplessness of the insane is a third and self- 


asserting reason for the formation of organizations for their pro- 
10 
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tection. We have societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, but the insane are children without their naiveté, their 
innocence or their sweetness ; we have societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, but insanity oftentimes reduces man below 
the grade and habits of the lowest animal; we have societies for 
relieving the condition of the poor, but insanity makes us poor, 
while poverty makes us insane; we have associations for the care 
of criminals and the amelioration of prisons, but the insane have 
oftentimes a worse than criminal’s punishment, without his crime. 
We have health boards, local and national, for the warding off of 
fatal epidemics, but death, even at the hands of the foulest 
disease, is poetry compared with hopeless disease of the mind. 
Most of the evils of this world can be relieved, even when not 
cured, by money ; as Richter puts it, ‘‘ To a shower of gold most 
things are easily penetrable;” but the possession of money is 
sometimes the very temptation for the charge of insanity by 
interested heirs. 

A fourth reason why this society should exist is, that it may 
help to bring about the principle of central governmental super- 
vision of the insane, in or out of the asylums, through all the 
States of this Republic. More and more, each year, matters of 
minor import are becoming the objects of systematic official super- 
vision ; our banks, our insurance organizations, our churches and 
schools, our institutions of charity, are subordinate to some cen- 
tral authority, or authorities ; only the insane, and they who care 
for them, are left wholly to themselves, in some States. Central 
governmental supervision, when carried out in this country, as for 
more than thirty years it has been carried out in Great Britain, 
will give assurance to the friends of sufferers, and to the people, 
that the insane in asylums, public and private, and at their homes, 
are treated wisely and kindly. 

Central supervision will prevent outrageous cruelty, and the 
incarceration and imprisonment of the sane; central supervision 
will aid those who seek homes for unfortunates in finding 
precisely the institutions that they need; central supervision will 
help, among other forces, to elevate the standard of scientific 
study on all the great questions relating to insanity — theoretical 
and practical ; finally, central supervision will protect the officers 
and managers of asylums themselves, who now stand right in 
range of artillery which is directed upon them from every quarter, 
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and against the assaults of which they themselves are powerless. 
If asylums were perfect, they could not prove themselves such to 
the satisfaction either of the people or of the medical profession ; 
if your friend is confined in any institution, and is treated 
judiciously and treated scientifically, you have no way of knowiag 
that fact. In this most delicate of all questions we must walk by 
faith. 

Another reason for the existence of such a society as this, is the 
necessity of raising the standard of thought and of treatment of 
the insane, both in and out of asylums. In no branch of science 
has there been, on the whole, progress more satisfactory, or more 
rapid, or more widely diffused, during the past twenty years, than 
in the study and management of diseases of the nervous system ; 
and of this progress the insane everywhere ought to partake far 
more freely than they do now. You say that this advance should 
be led wholly, and controlled exclusively, by students of the ner- 
vous system, but this is a matter in which every boot-black has an 
interest. The questions of insanity are not exclusively confined 
to experts in the nervous system; politics come in, since the 
insane become wards of the State, and, in this country, politics 
means the people who make the laws, and men of science must 
partly work with and through the people, if they would advance this 
subject. Laws, among English-speaking people, are results more 
than causes ; legislators are servants, waiting on the table of the 
nation, and give us what they are ordered ; they do not have, and are 
not expected to have, any thoughts or suggestions beyond the will 
of their constituents. If any of the asylums are not as they 
should be, if too much money is given for the buildings and too 
little for the medical officers, if assistance is meagre and bad, if 
there is lack of accommodation, the people are the ones to be 
blamed ; the people are the persons to be addressed, and, so far 
as public institutions are concerned, only the people can bring the 
remedy. These are questions of knowledge, of confidence, and of 
money ; and the money will not come until it has been preceded 
both by knowledge and by confidence. You say “ the asylums, the 
chiefs of asylums, and the national Association of Asylum 
Superintendents, should do this work,” but this is not their busi- 
ness, and, were it so, they would be unequal to it. The force that 
makes the body grow comes from outside the body; the elements 
that make a civilization must come, in part, from outside the race 
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that is civilized. If we had waited for jailers to reform the jails, 
or for prisoners themselves to organize a prisoners’ association, 
or for our infants to have led the way in the formation of the 
society for the prevention of cruelty to children, or for domestic 
animals to have inaugurated institutions to keep them from being 
treated cruelly, we should not have been more unwise than to 
wait for asylums, their officers, their managers or their inmates, 
to lead and control the advance which is now being made in the 
study and treatment of insanity. In this rising flood of nervous 
diseases, asylums are themselves submerged and helpless, like 
unfortunate villages surprised by mountain torrents, and all who 
have strength should come to the rescue. 

The subject of insanity is greater than asylums; it is greater 
than all institutions, public or private, that have been organized to 
meet and overcome this great evil. Asylums are, to the general 
subject of insanity, what hospitals in war are to the great battles 
going on in the front ; they but receive those who have fallen in the 
ranks, and are to keep in the rear, while the lines of battle are far 
in advance and outside of them. The subject of insanity is greater 
than insanity itself, since all the diseases of the brain and the nerve 
system, by whatsoever names known, are related to each other, 
run into each other, and take each other’s place. The man who 
only knows insanity, does not know even that; all the diseases of 
the nervous system are members, one of another, and are to be 
studied as parts of a great whole and in relation to each other. 
More and more I am persuaded, in the study of my cases of 
neurasthenia, or nervous exhaustion and allied states, that insanity, 
in the parent or grandparent, may appear in the offspring, near or 
remote, not as insanity, but in some milder form of neurosis, of 
which neurasthenia is a type and centre. I have thought that, in 
this way, one of the problems of insanity is solving itself; that 
there is a tendency to self-cure running through the generations, 
perhaps with increasing mildness of nerve trouble in the place of 
increasing severity, ‘and that possibly, in some families, there would 
be in the next generation less nervousness than now. 

A sixth mission of this society will be to obtain from every 
source, and diffuse through all ranks of intelligent society, a 
knowledge of all the branches of the subject. That insanity, for 
example, is a disease of the nervous system, and a physical disease, 
as much as small-pox or a broken leg, is a truism among neuralo- 
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gists, but it is not a truism among the people. Like witchcraft, 
like astrology, like alchemy, the delusion that disease of the mind 
is something separate from the body, lingers all along our hillsides 
and in the valleys, and even on the mountain tops of our civiliza- 
tion; men run from an insane person as from one possessed of an 
evil spirit. This society will have justified its existence if it shall 
succeed in doing nothing but this — in obtaining universal recognition 
of the fact that it is no disgrace to be crazy. Through all the 
avenues of information we are to seek for light on this problem, — 
how to prevent insanity, how to reduce to a minimum the friction 
of modern life. The London critic, to whom I have referred, 
reminds us that, when the steam engine was introduced, it was 
supposed it would do all the work of the world and allow us to be 
idle; whereas, it has increased the world’s work, and helped to 
increase nervous disease. This society will have justified its 
existence if it shall succeed in making it no longer discreditable to 
be manfully idle. A century ago, the problem was how to make 
everybody work ; today, the problem is how to keep people from 
overworking ; the children of the last generation were goaded and 
spurred into study ; the children of this generation must be checked 
and restrained — kept back —held in from study. The details of 
the reform which is now beginning in the methods of education, 
belong in part to this society. We must give up either our sanity 
or our schools, as many of them are now managed. The whole 
English speaking race is facing the problems that are offered to 
this society ; in England, even more than this country, at this very 
hour all these questions are raised and asked, and pressed with 
more force and persistence than here. 

I close with three or four suggestions of a general character, 
that will apply not only to this organization, but to all organiza- 
tions that have for their object the well-being of mankind. 

First of all, we should beware of unintelligent philanthropy, that 
is, doing good at short range, relieving present evils by increasing 
those that are to come. No form of human energy so often fails in 
its purpose as philanthropy. Among the wisest words ever uttered 
are these: ‘* Charity creates much of the misery that it relieves, 
but it does not relieve all the misery that it creates.” Philanthropy 
in excess becomes cruelty, and, with a force and success that no 
tyrant can rival, heightens and deepens the miseries of mankind ; 
doing good is easily turned to doing evil, and present distresses, 
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when relieved, but enrich the soil out of which other and more ter- 
rible distresses are to arise. Talking on this subject the other day 
with one of our best known philanthropists, who for years has 
given largely and freely, I asked if her experience confirmed my 
scientific deductions that philanthropy was too often a mistake. She 
said, ‘* Yes, it has taken me all my life to learn this. I can but feel 
that I have, on the whole, done more evil than good in what I have 
given away. I have denied myself to give to others ; to find, in 
return, not only ingratitude, but failure. I see no way of helping the 
poor but to make the poor help themselves.” Philanthropy is not 
wise in attempting to walk alone; she needs the support, on the 
one hand, of science, on the other, of philosophy. 

A second suggestion is, that we do not depend too much on law. 
Even in a monarchy, laws cannot be very far ahead of the people, 
and in a republic they are but the expressions of the wishes or 
fancies of the majority. The enacting of laws, therefore, even 
those most necessary and imminent, as those that relate to the 
central governmental supervision of the insane, may be among thie 
last stages in this advance on the subject of insanity. We are in 
the habit of running to the law and burying our heads in it, and 
crying like children, whenever we are in trouble, forgetting that 
legislators are themselves but children, whom we, the people, are 
to educate and command. The principle of central supervision of 
the insane by government is to prevail on this continent from the 
Atlantic to the Gulf, but not until thousands of messages have gone 
forth among the people, as so many school-masters, to train them 
to desire and ask for, and appreciate, such legislation. 

Finally, we are not to look for the completion of our labors as 
soon as they are begun. All nature is but a process of preparation ; 
results are but means to higher results; nothing is final and com- 
plete ; what we call preparation may be far more useful than the 
end for which we prepare. 

In all organisms, each layer of growth is the pathway for a higher 
growth ; our very reformations need themselves to be reformed, and 
the consummate issue may flash out suddenly after long and hopeless 
delay. _ We bury the seed, the plant breaks through the surface, a 
huge trunk is developed that sends its branches farther and higher, 
and clothes itself with richer and richer foliage, year by year, and 
the buds appear; but, as yet, no fruit or flower; we go away for a 
night, and on our return our barren tree is alive and eloquent with 
blossoms. 
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In these United States of America, it requires on the average 
from five to fifteen years for a new and unpopular truth, if it have 
practical relations, and be wisely engineered, to become old and 
popular. Those whose faith will allow them to wait for a decade, 
will see this movement, begun in doubt and gloom, pass into and 


through the early twilight into the clearness and glory of the 
morning. 


The President then called on Miss Chevaillier, in the absence of 
Dr. Allen, to read his paper, as follows : — 


SUPERVISION OF LUNATIC HOSPITALS. 
BY NATHAN ALLEN, M. D. 


One of the most important questions in respect to public institu- 
tions, is the proper supervision of lunatic hospitals. Boards of 
State Charities are especially interested in this subject. The 
members of these boards, appointed from the different professions, 
and from all classes of business, — business-men have the best 
means of knowing what is the present management of these hospi- 
tals, and whether there is need of better supervision. The greater 
the knowledge possessed on the subject, and the more thoroughly 
the matter is investigated, the stronger will be the conviction, we 
believe, that there is need of change or improvement in this 
direction. 

It is proposed to inquire briefly: First, what is the present 
management of such hospitals; and, secondly, what constitutes a 
proper supervision of them. As nearly all these institutions are 
built by appropriations from State treasuries, there is great simi- 
larity in their appointments and government. There are a few 
hospitals or asylums for the insane established by municipal 
authorities and private corporations; these are managed by 
officers or trustees appointed by very different bodies from those 
called State institutions. There is still another class of asylums 
or establishments for the insane, which are generally small, and, 
in one sense, strictly private, as they are owned and managed by 
individuals. 

It is the large hospitals owned by the State, and for the manage- 
ment of which the public are for this reason responsible, that 
come especially under our present inquiry. What, then, is the 
management of these institutions? The primary power is lodged 
with the Governor and Council. They appoint five or more 
trustees to each hospital, who choose a superintendent. The 
assistants and attendants are generally appointed by the superin- 
tendent, or nominated by him, subject to the approval of the 
trustees. All rules and regulations for the management of the 
officers and inmates of the institution are prepared by the super- 
intendent and trustees, though in some instances they must be 
approved by the Governor and Council. Thus, the whole respon- 
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sibility aud power of government is placed directly in the hands of 
the superintendent and trustees. It is true there are powers 
lodged in other bodies, and provisions made for some oversight of 
these institutions, but they are so constituted that they are not 
often exercised or made available for purposes of improvement 
and reform. The law provides in most States that the Governor 
and Council shall have a general oversight of public institutions, 
making regular or occasional visits. The Legislatures in all the 
States not only enact laws for the support and management of 
these establishments, but appoint committees from time to time to 
visit them. But the oversight and visitation of both these bodies 
are rather formal and ceremonious. Their visits are generally 
made at set times, in a body, with previous notice, and not 
unfrequently in a hurried manner. It is impossible for them to 
make a thorough examination into all the internal affairs of an 
institution, or into all the details concerning the condition and 
treatment of its inmates. Unless some charges of abuse or com- 
plaints have been made, these bodies seldom, if ever, make special 
examinations, or interfere with the government and management 
of hospitals. No great improvements or real reforms can be 
expected from such oversight. There is another agency estab- 
lished in several States, intended to exercise some care and 
supervision of these institutions, viz.: Boards of Charities. The 
original design in the establishment of these boards was a most 
wise and beneficent one. It was found by large experience and 
wise counsels, that something was wanting in the management of 
institutions, that there was need of far greater watchfulness and 
more definite information and statistics, whereby comparisons 
could be made, extravagance checked, abuse prevented, and 
improvements of various kinds started. These boards have 
already done immense good, and, with some modifications, their 
usefulness may become more permanent and widely extended. But 
as the organization of these boards confine their duties almost wholly 
to visitation and report, without compensation, and with very 
limited powers, they cannot exercise that supervision over lunatic 
hospitals for improvement and reform which is absolutely neces- 
sary. The labors and reports of these boards have brought before 
the public such information, facts and statistics concerning these 
hospitals, as to show the great need of some changes or improve- 
ments for which legislation, as yet, has made no adequate 
provisions. 
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What, then, is the kind or character of the supervision required ? 
It may be very properly designated a Lunacy Commission. It 
should consist of three or more persons, according to the number 
of institutions or extent of the field. Its members should be 
compensated according to services rendered. They should be 
appointed for a series of years by the executive of each State, 
without regard to political party or personal favoritism. This 
appointment should be based solely on their qualifications or fitness 
for, and interest in, such work. They should hold at the time no 
official connection with any local institution. Their powers and 
duties should be co-extensive. They should have a general 
supervision, with full power over everything concerning not only 
the management and government of the institution, but also the 
care and treatment of its inmates. 

A commission thus constituted might justly be held responsible 
to the public, and to the higher powers of appointment. Its 
recommendation to Legislatures, with respect to appropriations 
and the enactment of laws would be valuable. Its reports would 
serve to enlighten the public in such matters, creating everywhere 
greater interest and confidence in these institutions. 

The question may be asked why lunatic hospitals require 
different or more supervision than other institutions? The follow- 
ing may be given as some of the reasons: 

The appropriations for this class are greater than for any other, 
and the expense upon each individual is larger. The insane are 
more dependent and helpless, and require different treatment. It 
is not the body mainly to be provided and cared for, but mental 
disorders which involve interests of a far higher nature and more 
important in results. The rights of the insane in respect to 
personal liberty, family relations and property, are taken away 
under circumstances in which there is danger of injustice and 
wrong-doing ; besides, they are brought together in large numbers 
and confined in close quarters, placed under attendants where 
there is liability to abuse of various kinds. The difficulties and 
responsibilities attending the proper treatment of the insane are 
so great, that they require constant watchfulness and the most 
careful oversight. Experience proves this. Cases of improper 
committal and detention, of wrong treatment and abuse, are often 
brought to public notice, showing the need of constant vigilance 
and the most careful oversight. The need and importance of such 
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oversight is very clearly stated by the Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New 
York. Says Dr. B.: ‘* Insanity and insane asylums require far 
more inspection, study and attention, — far more publicity in all 
that touches their management,— than they now receive in this 
State or county. The public is profoundly interested in being 
reassured by persons whose testimony is beyond suspicion, that 
this helpless and wretched class, the insane, are not neglected, 
abused and made worse, instead of better, by our public institu- 
tions. ‘They need and demand to know that persons of the highest 
character, and enough of them to guarantee sound judgment, are 
incessantly busy, looking into the state, studying the complaints, 
and protecting the rights of those who are incarcerated in public 
asylums. It is in the nature of things that abuses from pressure of 
call, from induration of sensibility, from force of routine, from 
pride of authority, from limited experience, from the inertia of 
custom, should creep into asylums for the insane. Eternal vigi- 
lance from the representatives of the public anxiety, who have no 
interest except that of humanity, can alone keep either prisons 
or asylums from degenerating, or from becoming stereotyped in 
effete prejudices of management.” ‘That we may have a better 
and clearer view of the subject, let us take different points of 
observation. There are four great interests, or parties, that 
require such supervision : 

1. The institutions themselves. In all large establishments, 
evils and abuses of some kind will spring up. The fault may not 
be directly on the part of the managers, but more with the sub- 
officers and attendants. The most effectual way to discover and 
correct these evils has been found by authorities outside, charged 
with such duties. Correction or reform seldom come from local 
officers. Besides, such is the peculiar relation of lunatic hospi- 
tals to the public, that prejudices and distrust will prevail more or 
less in the community in respect to them, unless arrangements are 
made for proper supervision. This distrust is not only exceed- 
ingly annoying to the officers of the hospitals, but causes great injury 
to the public and the best interests of the insane. It frequently 
prevents persons in the first stages of insanity from being sent to 
the hospital, when they might be cured. It impairs the confidence 
of the insane in the physician and his treatment. 

Again, there is always room for some improvement in every 
institution. This is less likely to come from persons constantly 
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occupying the same point of view, and following day after day the 
same routine of duties, than from those looking from different and 
distant points of view, who can compare one institution with 
another, and make careful observations over a large field. Hence, 
the necessity in such management of more diversified experience, 
more general knowledge “and larger observation than local officers 
usually have, whose labors and interest are almost wholly identi- 
fied with one single establishment. 

In no other institution or corporation in the country, are 
individuals charged with duties and responsibilities of such magni- 
tude as the officers of lunatic hospitals, and nowhere else are 
counsel, skill and wisdom of the highest order, so much needed as 
here. The lunatic hospitals of Great Britain are provided with 
these advantages in a Commission of Lunacy. Superintendents, 
trustees and commissioners all work harmoniously together for 
the best interests of the insane. The Lunacy Commission has 
been in operation in England over thirty years, and that in Scot- 
land over twenty years. It is admitted on all sides that the most 
beneficial results have been brought about by the agency of these 
commissions in the improved management of hospitals and the 
better treatment of the insane. 

2. But the class that need such supervision most are the 
inmates of these hospitals, the unfortunate insane, the most 
helpless and dependent of all human beings. They are forcibly 
removed from home and friends. The law takes away from them 
their rights in respect to personal liberty and the use of their own 
property ; it unsettles them in all business relations and in the 
duties they owe to their families ; it destroys the confidence which 
the public once reposed in them, and excludes them in a great 
measure from intercourse and communication with their friends, 
as well as exposes them to personal abuse from attendants and 
others. Where such personal and fundamental rights are taken 
away or very much abridged, should not legislation make better 
provision for protection, defence and appeal than are now made? 
No proper provision is made by the courts that is available to the 
insane.. They certainly cannot look to the Governor and Council 
at a great distance, nor to a legislative committee meeting once 
in a year or two, and making occasionally a formal visit to these 
hospitals. It should be a provision available and ready at hand, 
one in which the insane have confidence. 
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It may be said the insane have always the superintendent and 
trustees for counsel and protection. This may be true to some 
extent, but, then, how frequently are the insane brought to 
hospitals by deception, cherishing strong prejudices against these 
establishments as prisons, conscious that they are deprived of their 
rights, and looking upon the hospital officials as their oppressors ? 
Besides, such is frequently the type or nature of insanity, that it 
leads the insane to distrust those immediately about them, and to 
look elsewhere for aid and counsel. That the insane may receive 
the full benefit of treatment, whatever the means may be, whether 
medicine or other appliances, how important it is that they have 
confidence in these means, and in those having a constant over- 
sight of them? In the treatment of other diseases, this confidence 
is regarded as indispensable, and great pains are taken to secure 
it by counsel, and in many other ways. In diseases of the mind 
it is still more important. 

But the distrust of hospital officials cherished by the insane does 
not arise wholly from prejudice or a diseased mind, but from the 
fact that they find, by experience and a variety of circumstances, 
that everything affecting their interests is virtually placed in the 
hands of one man or one body of men. It is true there are local 
trustees, having care and oversight of the hospital and its oflicers, 
but as a general thing they know very little about insanity or the 
needs of individual patients, making short and formal visits, 
depending almost wholly upon the superintendent for information. 
He is, moreover, appointed by the trustees, and is their executive 
officer. The interests, business and reputation of both parties are 
so closely identified that they constitute really one governing body. 
Such is the interpretation placed upon it, not only by the insane, 
but by large numbers outside of the hospitals. Though a great 
difference may be found in different hospitals as to the relations 
and acts existing between these two parties, the impression prevails 
very generally, that the power, in its real and controlling influence, 
is exercised by the executive officer. It is needless to dwell here 
upon the objections to a one man power. 

Two years since, an English gentleman, who had been a govern- 
ment inspector over twenty years in Great Britain, and whose 
constant business it was to visit hospitals and workhouses, came 
to the United States to obtain information about our public insti- 
tutions. After inspecting carefully several lunatic hospitals, he 
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remarked that he was struck with the different appearance and 
conduct of the insane in hospitals here and that in England; that 
among the insane he saw here there was a constant restlessness, a 
complaining spirit, seeking protection and counsel of every one 
passing, as though there was something wrong or wanting ; whereas, 
in the British hospitals, there was a quiet contentment, every 
intelligent insane person feeling and knowing that his rights were 
protected by Government, and wrongs and abuses could not exist 
without being exposed and corrected. This was proved to them 
by frequent visits of the Commissioners of Lunacy to hear their 
complaints and to settle difficulties. Cannot a Republican Govern- 
ment make some similar provision for the most unfortunate of all 
its subjects, suffering more or less daily for the want of it? There 
are other points wherein the insane need this outside supervision, 
such as personal liberty, mechanical restraint, seclusion, corre- 
spondence, detention, ill-treatment of any kind, real or imaginary, 
etc. In case, even, that there were no wrongs or abuses, what a 
relief would it bring to their minds, in a suspicious and disturbed 
state, to know and be assured that their individual cases are all 
looked after, and that no real harm can befall them? 

The English gentleman referred to, after inquiring into the 
management or provisions made for the government of our 
hospitals, remarked that it was very different in Great Britain, 
that the rights and interests of the insane there were more care- 
fully guarded, that every insane person knew he had influence and 
power at headquarters, and that the Government was his friend. 

In a Government made “by the people and for the people,” 
cannot the rights of its feeblest and most needy subjects be 
protected? Can neither democracy nor republicanism do it? 
Most assuredly it can, and will as soon as the means and ways are 
understood. No intelligent or thoughtful community will always 
rest easy in such a state of things, or be satisfied with present 
legislation on this subject. 

3. The third party demanding this supervision is very numer- 
ous, including the friends of the insane and the public at large. 
These hospitals sustain a most intimate and important relation to 
the community, different from any other institutions. Every 
member of society, every man and woman should feel an interest 
in them. Who is not liable to be insane, or have a friend thus 
affected? Every voter and tax-payer should feel an interest in 
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them, inasmuch as the money for building them comes directly 
from taxes, and was appropriated by Legislatures representing 
individual voters. Besides, the moneys constantly used for defray- 
ing the expenses of these hospitals and paying the salaries of the 
officers in charge of them, come mainly from tax-payers, however 
small these taxes may be. 

While superintendents and trustees have the immediate charge 
and control of these institutions, they do not own them, neither 
were they built nor are they continued for their emolument. In 
one sense, they are masters, but in another, from a higher and 
broader view, they are servants. While they have their rights, 
and their opinions are to be respected, there are parties inside 
and outside of hospitals who also have rights therein, and 
whose opinions are entitled to consideration. The claims and 
interests of the latter parties are vastly greater and more impor- 
tant than those of the former. In fact the real interests of those 
in charge of these hospitals are trifling and insignificant compared 
with those of the insane and their friends. On the side of the 
latter not only far greater numbers are concerned, but the health 
and lives of multitudes are more or less involved in the issue. 
Under these circumstances it would seem that the insane should 
have the wisest and best supervision that can possibly be provided. 
The principles of humanity, of justice and common sense demand 
it. Such supervision has been found in the Lunacy Commissions 
of England and Scotland. The most beneficial results have 
followed the labors and reports of these Commissions, which may 
be best described in the language of one who was superintendent 
for a long time of the largest lunatic hospital in New England, 
and who has visited those abroad. 

This gentleman, Dr. M. Bemis, of Worcester, from his own large 
experience and personal knowledge, is abundantly capable of 
forming opinions and making comparisons. In answer to the 
inquiry what improvements have been made in the lunatic hospitals 
of Great Britain, and what relation does the Lunacy Commission 
hold to these institutions, makes this statement: ‘* The improve- 
ments are many. They have supplemented and modified this system 
to such an extent that, while it bears some resemblance to the past, 
the present is studded all over with new features. The improve- 
ments for ventilation, cleanliness, classification, for freedom, both 
outside and inside, are most noteworthy. Their advances in the 
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direction of labor among the patients, in the immunity from 
physical restraint and seclusion, in the granting of innocent indul- 
gence to trustworthy patients, are far beyond what is now practiced 
in any American hospital. The Lunacy Commission has done 
much, and its continued operation is of incalculable benefit, not 
only to the insane, but also to the officers of the institutions. 
They have improved the condition of the insane in many ways, 
and have rendered a residence in a lunatic asylum less irksome 
and hopeless to those who are obliged to submit to the restraint 
and treatment in a public institution. They have removed the 
hard and forbidding, cruel fixtures for restraint and seclusion. 
They have wellnigh emancipated the insane from the use of 
mechanical restraint ; have quite abolished every kind of punish- 
ment and task; have raised and improved the quality of food and 
clothing. They have opened the apartments of the furious and 
filthy to the sun and air, and opened the doors, that all may enjoy, 
in some degree, the freedom of the several establishments. More 
than this, they constantly act as guardians for the insane, and 
they strongly support and strengthen those who conduct faithfully 
the affairs of the asylums. They have a systematic correspondence 
with every institution, and by reports of officers of each, they 
know, not so much the economies of each, but what is better, they 
have an understanding of the commitments to such an extent that 
they can easily tell the justice and propriety of any questionable 
case. Théy are made to know of all cases of restraint and seclu- 
sion, and they interest themselves in every case of hardship, and 
thus lighten the burdens of the insane, without in any way increas- 
ing the cares of the officers. From their frequent inspection of 
the several institutions, and from the mass of facts gathered by 
their correspondence, they publish every year a valuable report of 
their labors, with plans, suggestions and histories of cases of 
hardship, abuse and suffering.” 

When the great advantages as here described arising from a 
Lunacy Commission are considered, it would not seem possible that 
the superintendent of any hospital would or could oppose such a 
supervision. ‘The insane are not the only parties benefited, but the 
hands of the trustees and superintendents are supported ; much of 
the prejudice existing against these institutions and their managers 
would thus disappear; less complaints would be heard from the 
insane and their friends, and far greater confidence would be placed 
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in these hospitals by all classes in the community. But what is the 
attitude in which superintendents in this country place themselves in 
respect to such supervision? Some years since, as a body, they 
passed a resolution aflirming that ‘*‘ the appointment of Lunacy 
Commissioners, with a view to official visits or any supervision of 
State institutions for the insane, is to be deprecated as not only 
wholly unnecessary, but injurious and subversive of the present 
eflicient system of control by trustees appointed by the State execu- 
tive.” It may be said that this resolution was adopted by a con- 
vention of superintendents years ago, and that the sentiment is 
not generally endorsed by them at the present day. Itis gratifying 
to know that here and there a superintendent is taking a more 
charitable, a more liberal and enlightened view of things; but, at 
the same time, the adoption of a Lunacy Commission has been 
bitterly opposed for years, and that, too, in a variety of ways, by 
hospital officials ; in fact, the chief opposition comes from this par- 
ticular quarter. In confirmation of this statement we might recite 
some facts and circumstances which occurred not long since in 
several States. 

When it is considered that a Lunacy Commission, properly con- 
ducted, is calculated above all other agencies not only to inspire 
public confidence in these hospitals, and improve the condition and 
treatment of their inmates, but also to stay up the hands of superin- 
tendents and strengthen their administration, itis surprising that they 
should ever oppose it. In fact, they should be the last to oppose 
it and the first to welcome it. But, great advances have been 
made within a few years in public opinion on this subject. It is 
being found out that people have rights, and, when understood, they 
will be maintained. The world moves—the progress of science is 
always forward. Reform is only the work of time. 

Again: in these large establishments questions frequently arise, 
the settlement of which need just the advice and counsel which such 
a Commission can give. Differences of opinion sometimes occur 
between the friends of a patient and the superintendent as to treat- 
ment, or how long the person must remain in the hospital, or when 
he can return safely to his home; also, differences arise between 
the overseers of the poor of cities and towns and the hospital 
officials, as to the removal of pauper insane persons to almshouses, 
or other places of support. In such cases the intervention of a 
third party is very necessary. 

11 
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Then, the question of a more complete classification of the insane 
both on the score of humanity and economy, should receive far 
greater attention than it has hitherto. Instead of building palatial 
residences at immense cost, and herding together such large num- 
bers of the insane, let the chronic class, comprising fully two-thirds 
or three-fourths of the patients in hospitals, be provided for at less 
expense in asylums or other establishments or homes, furnishing 
advantages better adapted to these persons than large and costly 
hospitals. 

This question of separating the chronic from the acute insane 
has a most important bearing upon the present mode of treating 
insanity. The magnitude of the subject is so great that it can 
here be only alluded to. In the hearing last year before the 
parliament committee in Great Britain, this question of classifica- 
tion received much attention. The heads of both the Scotch and 
English commissions of lunacy—Sir James Coxe and Lord 
Shaftesbury — expressed strong opinions, not only in favor of a 
more complete classification on this point, but an apprehension 
that this mixing up in large numbers of acute and chronic cases, 
might have been one of the causes why no more success had 
attended the present mode of treating the insane. When doubts 
and fears are expressed by the highest living authorities on a sub- 
ject, should not a question so important receive more attention? 
This is the work of a commission of lunacy. It cannot be done by 
an individual alone, nor by any one institution. It requires too 
much time, labor and thought. Legislation should provide the 
way and the means. 

Besides, there is a strong impression in the minds of some of the 
most thoughtful persons (who are by no means ignorant on the 
subject) that there are things decidedly wrong in the whole 
system of management and treatment of the insane. Among the 
reasons for this is the fact, that the proportion of recoveries among 
this class has been for many years steadily decreasing, whereas, in 
all other diseases the rate of cure has been constantly increasing. 
In no other disease is there such an accumulation of chronic cases. 
If there is something radically defective in the present mode of 
treating the insane, it is high time that it should be known. But 
how can this be done without legislation; without appointing 
persons for doing this very work? 

Another question, closely connected with the above, is the great 
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increase of expense for the insane.s This class is increasing 
relatively not only faster than population, but also faster than 
either of the other dependent classes. The support of the insane 
is becoming really burdensome in every State, and is likely to 
become more and more so every year. <A careful review of the 
provisions made for the insane show that much of this expenditure 
has been needless and extravagant, particularly in the construction 
of buildings. The opinion, moreover, seems to be pretty well estab- 
lished, that the present management of our lunatic hospitals and 
the treatment of the insane are, in many respects, far behind those 
in Great Britain. This is the testimony of foreign alienists who 
have visited our institutions, and are capable of making compari- 
sons. It is very evident that some improvements or reforms are 
ereatly needed among us. Are these likely to come from experts 
in one thing, from leading officers of our institutions, or from mem- 
bers of Legislatures constantly changing? Do we not need men of 
large and diversified experience, of special fitness and qualifications 
for such business ; men who can devote time, labor and thought to 
the work; in other words, a good Lunacy Commission ? 

Again: it is obvious, after all, that the advantages growing out 
of such a Commission must depend almost wholly upon the character 
of the persons constituting it. It must be composed of men 
thoroughly acquainted with these matters, men heartily interested 
in the work, men who have the confidence of the public, and are 
not afraid of reform. The community, as well as the cause itself, 
demand something more than the mere name of a Board or Com- 
mission of Lunacy. 

Such is the interest and intelligence accumulating on this subject 
that no well-informed people will always rest satisfied with the 
present order of things, nor remain content, unless executive and 
legislative bodies take some advanced steps for improvement in this 
direction. How much better is it for the hospitals, and all parties 
concerned, that this interest and intelligence should be wisely 
(lirected, and result in some permanent good, rather than that it 


should be wasted in excitement, in sensational reports, in exposures, 
and attacks on the hospitals ? 

Superintendents and trustees, in their reports and through other 
channels, complain that this fault-finding and prejudice against them 
and the hospitals are very annoying, and when the complaints 
become somewhat bitter and personal, they feel as though they 
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were abused and insulted.. But who is to blame? Are there no 
causes or reasons for it? When it is considered that a large number 
of persons are deprived of their rights, without adequate means of 
protection, are confined in close quarters, not accessible to their 
friends, where it is understood abuses and wrongs are sometimes 
perpetrated, —so reported by the press and individuals that have 
experienced them, — is it strange that the friends of the insane 
should express uneasiness and anxiety, and that the community 
should join with them in sympathy and complaint? One of the 
special duties of the English Lunacy Commission is to exercise a 
careful oversight of the hospitals, with reference to abuses, wrongs, 
accidents, etc., preventing and correcting them as far as possible, 
and making reports upon them whenever they occur. ‘This course 
satisfies the demands of the public and creates confidence in these 
establishments. 

The fourth party interested is the future, or humanity itself, 
aspiring to a broader and higher civilization. Its aim is equal 
rights. Its practical application is the ‘*‘ Golden Rule.” Its design 
is to do the largest amount of good —to enlist the best possible 
agencies. We have here a great evil, insanity, constantly increasing, 
occasioning immense expense and an untold amount of suffering. 
This evil is the result of violated law, physical and mental ; it is 
abnormal, no part of a true, healthy civilization. To check the 
evil, its causes must be better understood, the public must be 
instructed and enlightened on the subject. As prevention is better 
than cure, it is our duty to do something in this direction. It is 
not wise to build great establishments, and make large appropria- 
tions for carrying them on, without doing something to remove the 
causes which necessitate such measures. 

Within a few years great advances have been made in a better 
understanding of the causes of disease and the laws of health. 
Special pains have been taken by means of boards of health, 
books, journals, lectures, etc., to diffuse a knowledge of hygicne 
and sanitary agencies. The fact is fully established that, by a 
proper application of these means, one-third of the sickness and 
premature mortality may be prevented. But how is it with insanity ’ 
What have hospitals and Legislatures done to prevent it? Ifa very 
small portion of the means now employed in the construction of 
buildings and the support of the insane were expended in different 
ways to prevent insanity, —in removing the causes of it, — what 
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a vast difference it would make in the expense, what in the amount 
of suffering ! 

It should be the settled policy of all legislative bodies and the 
executive officers of every State to carry on some systematic 
measures of this kind, and unless such provision is made by legis- 
lative action, the work will certainly not be done at present. While 
there is need of improvements in the management of hospitals and 
in the better treatment of the insane, something should be done at 
the same time to prevent the increase of this great evil. The claims 
of humanity and economy demand it. And in no other way, and 
by no other means, can these objects be so well secured as by the 
establishment of a good Lunacy Commission. 


During the reading of Dr. Shaw’s and Dr. Seguin’s papers, Dr. 
H. B. Wilbur, of Syracuse, New York, was invited to the chair, and, 
before introducing the latter, spoke as follows : 

Dr. Wirtsur: Dr. Seguin will now read a paper written by him- 
self. I should mention, perhaps, that the Doctor is one of the 
consulting physicians of the Hudson River Hospital, of New York, 
and appears as a delegate from that institution. 

Dr. Seauin: This paper, Jadies and gentlemen, is upon the 
comparatively new subject of the Right of the Insane to Liberty, 
treating it from a somewhat different standpoint from that taken 
by Dr. Shaw. 


THE RIGHT OF THE INSANE TO LIBERTY. 
BY E. C. SEGUIN, M.D., OF NEW YORK. 


‘The true principle to guide our practice should be this, — that no one, 
sane or insane, should ever be entirely deprived of his liberty, unless for his 
own protection or for the protection of society.” Henry Maups ey. 


It is fair to say that in the present state of psychiatry in 
America, to be pronounced insane by physicians, by a judge, or by 
a jury, means imprisonment for months, for years, or for life. ‘To 
put it in another way, there is a disease which reduces its victims 
to a level with persons accused of crime, and exposes them to loss 
of liberty, property and happiness. 

Is this just? Is this worthy of a country like ours, which aims 
to be foremost in works of philanthropy, and preéminent as regards 
individual liberty ? 

Let us review the facts of medico-legal practice in the State of 
New York, on which these statements rest. 

1. A man has acute mania, he becomes unmanageable at home, 
is dangerous to himself and to others. This man is summarily 
placed in a carriage, taken to an asylum and locked in, without any 
process of law. Before a certain time has elapsed after his recep- 
tion (five days), certificates duly executed before a judge of a 
court of record must be furnished to the superintendent of the 
asylum as a justification for further detention. 

Viewed without prejudice, this course seems the only one which 
can be pursued, and consequently we deem it right. For to wait 
many hours or several days for all the legal forms of commitment 
to be executed, might endanger the life of the patient or of those 
about him. Still it must be remembered that such cases of very 
severe acute mania are rare. In most cases a delay of twenty-four 
hours can do no harm. 

2. The same patient recovers in greater part; he becomes 
quiet, and, with the exception of an occasional false notion and a 
degree of mental enfeeblement, is like most well men. Yet by 
virtue of the power of the original commitment this man is kept 
confined to the asylum, he is yet a prisoner. If he wishes to walk, 
or to breathe fresh air, or to attempt some little outdoor work, 
doors must be unlocked to let him pass, and when he returns to his 
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room or ward he is locked in for the night. And this stage of 
partial recovery may last almost indefinitely. The sole power of 
discharge rests in the judgment and hands of a single man, the 
superintendent ; the patient is practically under a most singular 
form of tyranny for any enlightened state to permit to flourish. 

No matter how scientific or how good a man the superintendent 
may be, I hold that this degree of authority, of uncontrolled 
authority over the liberty of citizens, ought not to be allowed. 

3. The same sort of a case, 7. e., one of acute mania, terminates 
unfavorably. The delirium is transformed into a group of more 
or less fixed delusions, kept up by hallucinations ; the memory and 
judgment are fatally impaired,—in other words, secondary dementia 
is established. If, as in innumerable cases now in asylums, the 
delusions of the patient are not delusions of persecution, or of any 
other form likely to lead to an outbreak of violence or destructive- 
ness, is it right to keep this patient in the more or less costly and 
elegant prisons we call asylums? 

Why should not these remains of a man enjoy freedom under a 
certain supervision? Why should he not be allowed to go and 
come as he pleases and to have what little pleasure there remains 
for him in life? 

Let us make a further supposition, which is perfectly in accord 
with cases daily observed. If this harmless dement has property 
of his own, why should not this property be used to provide him 
with a suitable mode of life, and expended in reasonable amount 
for his benefit? There is good reason to believe that many such 
patients are kept in asylums, private or public, indefinitely, unpro- 
vided with the luxuries or quasi-luxuries to which they are entitled. 
After a few years of patience on the part of the relatives, and of 
more or less conscious misery on the part of the patient, the disease 
ends in death, and the carefully preserved property of the deceased 
is duly apportioned among heirs. 

4. A woman drifts through domestic trouble, semi-starvation, 
into a state of cerebral mal-nutrition and anzemia; delusions of a 
melancholic type appear, together with a depression and sadness 
which cannot be reacted against. 


Is it right to imprison such a woman, to place her actually under 
lock and key for months? 

In some cases I am willing to admit that it is justifiable, but in 
the majority of cases I believe that such a procedure is unjust, 
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morally and legally, and decidedly opposed to the patient’s 
recovery. 

To decide which cases belong to the former category and which 
to the latter, and to judge when a given case passes from one 
category into the other, requires, I admit, careful observation and 
ripe judgment, but no more, I am prepared to maintain, than do 
many other problems in medicine and surgery which are decided 
every day in our midst with average good success. ° 

5. Cases of primary dementia occur frequently in both middle- 
aged and old people. Many such patients are simply foolish, but 
quite harmless. Why are they sent to asylums, except for safe 
keeping, because of the lack of relatives, or because of pecuniary 
inability of friends to take care of the deteriorating member of 
the family ; or lastly, pretty often, I fear, because of unwillingness 
to keep the patient at home ? 

In all these three categories I believe that confinement under tlie 
present asylum system is unjustifiable, legally and morally. 

What right have we to bar a man’s window and keep him all 
day, or part of the day, for months and years, under lock and key, 
because he is simple or foolish, or, to put it technically, demented ? 

The pauper insane of the harmless demented class must, I 
suppose, be aggregated in institutions, preferably under medical 
supervision, if not medical control, but have we not the right to 
demand that these unfortunates shall have the maximum of personal 
liberty consistent with safety to themselves and others ; that they 
shall be both employed and amused in an inexpensive manner? 
Must we not remember that so long as any reason survives, perliaps 
longer, the animal capacity for simple enjoyment persists? How 
many hundred chronic insane in this nation are quite capable of 
enjoying a game of cards or dominoes, bowling, a pipe of tobacco, 
etc., in comparative freedom, under a surveillance that need not at 
all resemble the present prison-like manner of watching patients in 
asylums ? 

6. Epileptic and hysteric patients are rarely detained in asylums 
without justification. I have had personal knowledge of sucli 
cases. 

The alleged cause of certification originally, and of unlimited 
detention afterward at the request of relatives, is some psychical 
disorder which, in a majority of cases, is temporary, and quite as 
much under the control of a physician as of a superintendent. 
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I do not, let it be clearly understood, mean to say that such 
cases should not be sent to institutions, but I protest most energeti- 
cally against their commitment to prison-like asylums, to their 
forced association with the insane, and their subjection to the 
imperfect medical treatment which obtains in most asylums. 

Removal from home often does much good in these diseases, and 
is a sine gua non to recovery in certain cases of hysteria ; but from 
this statement to the present evil practice of judicial commitment 
and locking up there is a vast gulf—a gulf as deep and wide as is 
the great human right to personal liberty. . 

I do not mean to refer in detail to a last class of cases, viz., 
those in which a sane person is fraudulently imprisoned as insane 
under our present imperfect laws. ° 

I firmly believe that such cases are extremely rare, and from my. 
personal knowledge of many of the superintendents of insane 
asylums, I do not believe that any of those gentlemen would for 
one moment countenance such a procedure, 

I trust that I have made myself understood. 

With many others, some of them to be cited further on, I believe : 

(a) ‘That a large number of the inmates of asylums could be 
taken care of with open doors and unbarred windows, and, of 
course, without restraining apparatus. 

(6) ‘That many insane now confined in our asylums could be 
trusted almost implicitly to go and come at will; could be given 
nominally remunerative occupation, and, above all, could be pro- 
vided with simple amusements suited to their stations in life (and 
I do not refer to costly stereopticons, or the solitary billiard table, 
or the lectures, to which superintendents now refer with so much 
complaisance). 

(c) That the phases of insanity should be watched more closely, 
with especial reference to early discharge of a patient; to his 
transfer to another institution ; to the amount of liberty allowed 
him, ete. And I do not think it safe to leave this power wholly 
in the hands of the superintendent. 

(d) That the time has come to look around and attempt in this 
country the English and Scotch plan of placing harmless insane 
persons singly in the families of farmers, and of others willing to 
undertake the task under frequent and eflicient visitation. 

There is not, I dare say, a single county in the State of New 


York where a number of harmless chronic, or even sub-acute, 
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cases of insanity might not be safely and happily treated or kept in 
families, and where a good, yet just and firm country doctor, could 
not be found to visit a dozen or more of these patients occasionally 
and unexpectedly, and keep a strict watch over their health and 
happiness, reporting fully to the State Commissioner or Com- 
missioners of Lunacy, or to a special general inspecting official. 

There are, I have reason to believe, many families who would 
much prefer to keep their insane in this manner, at a reasonable 
cost, who are made to shudder at the mere mention of an asylum, 
whose long and desolate corridors they see in imagination, whose 
locks and keys they almost think they can hear, and whose 
deteriorating influences upon patients they more than half suspect. 

While expressing the above views I also desire to state just as 
clearly my belief that certain cases of insanity, more especially acute 
mania or melancholia, all psychosis accompanied by homicidal, 
suicidal or marked destructive tendencies, should be placed, as 
quickly as the law will allow, in confinement. But even here we 
may implore that the confinement may be made as easy as possible 
for the unfortunate patient, who is, contrary to public prejudice, 
just as much a sick man as if he had phthisis or a chronic ulcer; 
and that all the barbarous means of corporeal restraint, such as 
cribs, jackets, straps, etc., shall be radically done away with as 
asylum implements, as a part of the nosocomial armamentarium, 
and only applied by express directions of the medical officer in 
exceptional cases, very much in the same way as we resort to 
heroic medication or surgical procedures in general practice. 

If you will pardon a simile, I would say that I look upon restrain- 
ing apparatus in the treatment of insanity very much as upon the 
lancet in the treatment of general diseases. The sight of restrain- 
ing apparatus in an asylum seems to me as demoralizing and 
uncalled for, as would be the, carrying of a lancet and the celebrated 
palette by a physician of today in his hospital visit. Bleeding is 
generally condemned, and so is physical restraint of the insane, 
excepting in this country, and yet I will not deny but that once in 
a while, under peculiar circumstances, both phlebotomy and 
restraint are justifiable. Let us join in the hope that before many 
years both procedures will be equally rare. 

I desire to close this essay by reference to the opinions of much 
abler men, and much more expert specialists than myself upon 
this subject. And I believe that the gentlemen whose views I am 
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to quote are so eminent in their specialty that the most bigoted 
defender of our present prison system of asylums cannot question 
their right to be considered as foremost authorities. 

Dr. Henry Maudsley, who has held almost every possible official 
position in relation to insane administration in England, and 
who is justly regarded as one of the most distinguished European 
alienists, expressed himself as follows, years ago: I quote from 
the second edition of ‘* The Physiology and Pathology of the 
Mind” (London, 1868) : 

‘*To be a lunatic, as public sentiment goes, is to be cut off 
socially from humanity. With such feeling prevalent with regard 
to the insane, can it be thought possible that the treatment, at 
present sanctioned by general approbation, should be the most 
just and humane possible? The feeling is one which cannot be 
justified, and the system which it inspires cannot be just. That 
system is the system of indiscriminate sequestration — of locking 
up a person in an asylum simply because he is mad. 

‘* Now, I believe this practice to spring out of an unjust feeling, 
as already said, and to be founded on false principle, as I shall now 
endeavor to show. The principle which guides the present practice 
is that an insane person, by the simple warrant of his insanity, 
should be shut up in an asylum, the exceptions being made of 
particular cases. This I hold to be an erroneous principle. The 
true principle to guide our practice should be this: that no one, 
sane or insane, should ever be entirely deprived of his liberty, 
unless for his own protection or for the protection of society.” 
(pp. 494, 495.) 

‘¢T venture, indeed, to affirm in opposition to it, that there are 
many chronic and incurable insane persons, neither dangerous to 
themselves nor to others, who are at present confined in asylums, 
and who might as well be at large.” (p. 495.) 

‘¢ Another objection to the liberation advocated will be, that 
the insane in private houses will not be as well cared for as they 
are, nor have any more comfort than they now have, in well- 
conducted asylums. The quarter from which this objection is 
urged taints it with suspicion; I never heard it put forward but 
by those who are interested in the continuance of the present 
state of things. Those who make it, appear to fail entirely to 


appreciate the strength of the passion for liberty which there is in 
the human breast ; and as assuredly there are but very few persons 
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who would not infinitely prefer a garret or a cellar for lodgings, 
with bread and water only for food, to being clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day as prisoners; I can 
well believe that all the comforts which the insane person has in 
his captivity are but a miserable compensation for his entire loss 
of liberty, that they are petty things, which weigh not at all 
against the mighty suffering of a life-long imprisonment.” (pp. 
496, 497.) 

‘*For the reasons adduced, I cannot but think that future 
progress in the improvement of the treatment of the insane, lies 
in the direction of lessening the sequestration and increasing the 
liberty of them.” (p. 501.) 

** Not the least of the evils of our present monstrous asylums, 
is the entire impossibility of anything like individual treatment in 
them.” (p. 502.) 

** Indeed, I cannot help feeling, from my experience, that one 
effect of asylums is to make some permanent lunatics. * * * 
And I can certainly call to mind more than one instance in which 
I thoroughly believe that the removal of a patient from an asylum 
was the salvation of his reason.” (p. 503.) 

Our distinguished countryman, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, everywhere 
known for his philanthropic efforts, enters a noble protest against 
the unnecessary restraint of lunatics by confinement to asylums, 
in the Sixth Annual Report of the State Board of Charities of 
Massachusetts, for 1869. I quote: 

** Yes, disguise it as we may, we do keep under unnecessary 
restraint and in a sort of slavery, a multitude of unfortunates who 
sigh for liberty, and to whom it would be very sweet. Their 
appearance of quiet and their seeming acquiescence are oftentimes 
utterly deceptive. Bewildered, doubtful of their own power of 
self-guidance, half conscious of insanity, still they know enough 
to know that the whole power of society holds them in its grip, 
and they resign themselves in despair.” (p. Ixxxvii.) 

**It would be folly to deny that restraint by walls, by iron 
sashes, by oaken doors and by constant guard is necessary for a 
certain class of patients under our mode of treatment. But it is 
equal folly to maintain that it is necessary for all, or for nine- 
tenths ; and if not necessary, upon what ground can we defend our 
violation of a right which the lunatic never forfeited ? 

*¢ It is sinful and criminal to abridge unnecessarily the freedom of 
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an innocent man; and it is, moreover, cowardly and cruel to 
abridge that of an unfortunate lunatic.” (p. Ixxxix.) 

In the next place I quote from G. Fielding Blandford’s work on 
‘* Insanity and its Treatment” (London edition, 1870, American 
edition, 1871). He says: 

** Doubtless, you have all heard of the moral treatment of 
insanity, but shutting a man up in an asylum can hardly be called 
moral treatment.” (p. 379.) 

** In asylums they dwelt from year to year, a few walking beyond 
the premises, but none sleeping beyond, or going to any places of 
amusement like ordinary men. Now, from all asylums patients 
are sent to the sea-side, to the theatre, the picture galleries, and 
each proprietor vies with his fellows in providing recreation and 
entertainment for his patients — in proving, in fact, how little they 
need the restraint of an asylum.” (p. 383.) 

[The above passage applies only to a special class of private 
asylums in Great Britain, but its bearing on the general question is 
obvious. ] 

‘* As the last generation did away with the fetters and mechanical 
restraint used in asylums, so let the present release from the 
restraint of an asylum all those capable of enjoying a larger amount 
of liberty and a freer atmosphere than that in which they now fret 
and chafe.” (p. 385.) 

Dr. John Charles Bucknill is known to the profession in this 
country as an eminent authority upon the topic in hand. 

He has this spring given us in book-form the series of papers on 
Lunacy Law Reform which appeared in the British Medical Journal 
in 1879. The purpose of these papers is mainly warfare upon the 
private or proprietary asylums as they flourish in England, but 
scattered throughout the volume are numerous passages proving 
how thoroughly Dr. Bucknill, after a most varied experience with 
the insane and with asylums, coincides with Dr. Maudsley in the 
opinion that for many cases of insanity or mental unsoundness 
confinement to an asylum, subjection to asylum routine, and 
deprivation of liberty and social enjoyments are cruel, and legally 
unjustifiable. 

I.quote a few sentences only : 

** Custom-blindness (which is more than color-blindness, because 
it blurs the outline of things as they are) often leads official people 


to associate unsoundness of mind with detention under care and 
. 
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treatment as correlative if not identical conditions ; but with the 
general public it is not so, and still less with the medical profession, 
and still less again with that of the law.” (pp. 25-26.) 

.o* * * And, therefore, it would appear to be imperative to 
a proper certification of a lunatic for detention in an asylum that 
the reasons for which such detention is needful should be fully 
stated upon the face of the documents, and distinguished from the 
facts which simply indicate lunacy.” (p. 26.) 

‘* But it is not merely the happy change which takes place in 
confirmed lunatics when they are judiciously removed from the 
dreary detention of the asylum into domestic life, it is the efficiency 
of the domestic treatment of lunacy during the whole course of the 
disease which constitutes its greatest value, and of this the 
author’s fullest and latest experience has convinced him that the 
curative influences of asylums have been vastly overrated, and 
that those of isolated treatment in domestic care have been greatly 
undervalued.” (p. 114.) 

** Many a suicidal patient can live as safely with two faithful and 
skilful attendants in a villa or cottage as in any asylum, and in the 
free air he will walk or drive, employ or amuse himself in various 
ways, and recover without the asylum brand or the asylum danger 
of falling more and more into subjective ways of thought and 
shunting into the sad list of incurables.” (p. 116.) 


The Presipent (Dr. Wilbur): In connection with this paper 
I will make a single observation. When in London the last time, 
I visited the Bedlam Hospital of centuries ago, an endowed institu- 
tion of a semi-private character, where they are able to take patients 
from what are called the middle classes, and among other patients 
in it are many infirm actors and actresses, and as an act of grate- 
ful recognition on the part of the profession for the kindness 
vouchsafed by that institution, complimentary tickets are often 
sent to it; and on the morning of my visit, while present with the 
officers, a list was made out of those in the institution who should 
be selected to attend the theatrical performance of the evening. 
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The Presipent (Mr. Sanborn): I will now read a letter from 
one of the oldest lawyers and philanthropists of Massachusetts — 
Mr. Samuel E. Sewall, of Boston — whose ancestor — Chief Justice 
Sewall— was one of those judges who sentenced the Salem witches 
to death, and, some years after, stood up in church on Sunday and 
repented publicly his great sin in that matter. The letter makes 
a valuable suggestion for the Conference to consider : 


Boston, June 25, 1880, 
Dear Miss Cnevarciier: 

The circular in regard to a ‘‘ National Association for the Protection of the 
Insane,” with the invitation to attend a meeting of the Conference of Charities, 
was duly received. I certainly desire to be enrolled as a member of such an 
association, if one be formed. I had intended to write some remarks respecting 
the laws regulating lunatic hospitals, but I have been so pressed by urgent 
affairs that I gave up the design. One point, however, I hope you will bring 
before the meeting. Itis the importance of having a full abstract made of 
the laws of all the States regarding lunacy. It is a laborious task, but when 
done it cannot fail to be highly useful. Among the immense mass of crude 
and unwise legislation there cannot fail to be found some valuable sugges- 
tions for future reform, — a few ounces of gold in a ton of stone. Could not 
a committee be appointed to undertake this work, and also the same, or 
another committee to prepare annually a summary of all important facts to be 
gathered from the reports of the lunatic hospitals throughout the United States, 
in a tabular form, or otherwise; and to collect from them useful ideas for 
reform? I cannot act on any committee, but throw out these thoughts for 
your consideration. 

I am very giad you are to be at the meeting in Cleveland. It makes me 
feel sure that something will be done, 


Yours, very truly, 
5. E. SEWALL. 


The President said: This concludes the papers which were to 
be read at this session. There is now an opportunity for debate, 
if the members of the Conference care to debate the questions 
raised. If not, the Committee from New York, which has intro- 
duced these papers, has decided in consequence of its correspon- 


dence with friends of the insane in various parts of the country, 


to organize a National Association, and they will meet in another 
room for this purpose immediately. 


PAPERS ON DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


On Wednesday afternoon, June 30, on taking the chair, the 
President said: The time has arrived at which the Committee on 
the care of Dependent and Delinquent Children was to report. 
Mr. Letchworth, of New York, is the chairman, but as he is not 
here to present the report, Rev. Dr. Byers will act for him, and 
will also present a paper of his own. 


[Dr. Byers being temporarily absent, the first Paper read was 
that of Col. Tufts, but the whole are here printed in their natural 
order. Debate was postponed until several of the Papers had been 
read, such being the vote of the Conference. The whole subject is 
taken up here, a little out of its order, because the Papers did not 
all come into the hands of the Publishing Committee, properly 
revised by their authors, until after the Papers on Insanity had 
been begun. Mr. Howe’s Paper has been slightly abridged, but 
not in any material portion. The Papers were all read by their 
authors, except that Mrs. Leonard, of Massachusetts, read Mrs. 
Richardson’s — the latter being absent— and Mr. Dupoy, of New 
York, read Mr. Brace’s Paper. ] 


I. THE OHIO SYSTEM OF CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


BY DR. A. G. BYERS, SECRETARY OF THE OHIO BOARD OF 
STATE CHARITIES. 

Under the laws of Ohio, commissioners of any county in the 
State are authorized, when, ‘‘ in their opinion, the interests of the 
public demand it,” to submit, after due publication, to the qualified 
electors of the county, the question of establishing a children’s 
home for such county. 

The question thus submitted involves the levy of taxes for the 
purchase of a suitable site, and the erection thereon of necessary 
buildings. The law further prescribes that the maximum amount 
of money proposed to be expended in establishing a county home, 
shall be published in the notice to electors. Ifa majority of the 
qualified electors favor the establishing of a home, then the com- 
missioners shall provide the site and buildings, and having thus 
provided they are further authorized to organize said home by the 
appointment of three trustees, and to designate some suitable 
person to act as superintendent of said home, who shall also be 
clerk of said board of trustees. The trustees receive no com- 
pensation for their services. They have under the law “ entire 
charge and control of said home, and the inmates therein. They 
may appoint a matron, assistant matron and teachers, whose 
duties shall be the care of the inmates, to direct their employment, 
giving them suitable physical, mental and moral training.” 

These officers may be removed at the ** pleasure of the trustees, 
or a majority of them.” 

The home shall be * an asylum for all persons resident of the 
county under sixteen years of age, who, by reason of abandonment 
by parents, or orphanage, or neglect or inability of parents to pro- 
vide for them in the opinion of the trustees?” Children of corre- 
sponding age from other counties may be received on contract 
under conditions prescribed in the law. 

Persons eligible to the provisions of the home are admitted by 
the superintendent on the order of a majority of the trustees. 
The order must be accompanied by a statement of facts signed by 
them, setting forth the name, age, birth-place, and present con- 
dition of the persons named in such order, which statement, 

12 
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together with any additional facts connected with the history and 
condition of said persons, shall be recorded by the superintendent 
in a book provided for that purpose by county commissioners, 
which book shall be open at all times for inspection. 

Inmates “* who may have neglected or abandoned, or have been by 
parents or guardians voluntarily surrendered to the trustees, shall 
be under the sole and exclusive guardianship and control of the 
trustees during their stay in said home, and until they arrive at 
the age of sixteen years.” Trustees have power to discharge any 
inmate, and, when discharged, parents or guardians may resume 
power and authority. 

Trustees may ‘‘ return inmates of the home to parents or guar- 
dians when they believe them capable of caring and providing for 
themselves, or their parents and guardians for them.” 

It is made the duty of trustees to seek and make all due and 
proper effort to obtain suitable homes for such children, either by 
indenture or adoption. The law prescribes that the person with 
whom a child shall be so placed, shall be deemed, upon careful 
inquiry and satisfactory evidence, a suitable person to have the 
custody and training of such child. 

Boards of trustees are required to make quarterly reports to 
county commissioners of the condition of the home, and an annual 
report in writing of the condition, wants and operation of the 
same, with an accurate account of all receipts and expenditures. 

Provision is. also made by law authorizing county commis- 
sioners in any county where there now is, or hereafter may be 
established, by private charity, or otherwise, a children’s home, 
to purchase or sustain such home. 

In accordance with the purposes, provisions and regulations 
prescribed by law for county homes, commissioners of any two or 
more adjoining counties, not exceeding four counties, may form 
themselves into a joint board, and proceed to organize a district 
for the establishment and support of a children’s home. 

Any grant or devise of land, donation or bequest of money or 
personal property made by private individuals, or parties, for the 
use and benefit of children’s homes, may be accepted and used by 
the commissioners of any county or district. Annual assessments 
are made for the support of these homes, and trustees are not 
allowed to make purchases or contract debts over and above the 
sum appropriated to their use. Trustees have power in connection 
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with these homes to establish such industrial pursuits as they may 
deem expedient, and commissioners are authorized to levy taxes 
for such purpose. 

‘‘Children who are under the custody of parent, guardian, or 
next friend, and who, by reason of neglect, abuse, or from the 
moral depravity, habitual drunkenness, incapacity or unwillingness 
of such legal custodian to exercise proper care or discipline over 


them, are being brought up to lead idle, vagrant, or criminal lives, 
may, if the trustees of the township in which they have a legal 
settlement, after a careful and impartial investigation of the con- 
dition and facts as they exist, deem it manifestly requisite for the 
future welfare of such children, and for the benefit and protection 
of society, be committed to the guardianship of the trustees of a 
county or district children’s home.” 

Such, in outline, is the law of Ohio relating to the establishment 
and support of county and district homes for dependent children. 

It will be observed that this law embodies, first, a recognition 
of public duty, and, secondly, provides for equalizing the public 
burden. 

The word * system” in. the caption of this paper must not be 
understood as meaning an organized care, complete in the adjust- 
ment of its parts and working harmoniously to the accomplishment 
of its design. 

Assuming that the general principles of the law are correct, #. e., 
first, that it is a proper function of civil government to provide 
the care contemplated in the law, and second, that the burden of 
this care should be equalized by taxing the property of the citizen, 
there may, and doubtless will, arise questions as to the extent of 
this function and the methods of its application. 

It is no part of our present purpose, neither does it come within 
the scope of this paper, to discuss the importance and urgency of 
organized care for dependent children, nor to compare the merits 
of different methods of providing such care. The sole purpose and 
entire scope is the presentation of the ‘* Ohio system” as it is. 
Having assumed that the law upon which the system is founded 
is right in ** spirit,” it may be proper to point out some defects in 
its * letter.” 

First, the submission of such questions to a popular vote is one 
of practical difficulty and of questionable propriety. The people 
at large are not informed as to the social necessities, moral inter- 
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ests and civil obligations involved in such questions. The 
ordinary motives to canvass questions submitted to the popular 
vote, to disseminate information, to stir up the people, or, in 
modern political parlance, to “* whoop ’em up” through the public 
press or on the stump, is absent, or dependent upon ** here and 
there” a friend. 

The vote involves a tax; to the popular thought, a new and 
additional tax,— always more or less unpopular. The question of 
how otherwise the burden of care for dependent children is to be 
borne is not considered. The mill it would cost for ‘ prevention” 
today, is held by the average tax-payer so close to the eye as to 
cover from his vision the dollar for ‘‘ cure” which he must pay 
tomorrow. The submission of this question under the law is made 
when in the opinion of the county commissioners public interests 
demand the establishment of a home. If county officers for such 
purpose require a public indorsement of their opinion, this 
indorsement could be reached more intelligently by petition of 
tax-paying citizens, in which women (who are tax-payers, but not 
electors) as well as men, could be heard either for or against the 
project. 

Another practical difficulty in the law is found in the mode of 
organization which it prescribes. County commissioners appoint 
the trustees and the superintendent ; trustees appoint the matron 
and subordinate officers ; these are independent of the superintend- 
ent, and he in turn is independent of the trustees; thus, under 
the law, the house may be “ divided against itself;” the results 
of such division are proverbial. Experience indicates that our 
system in this respect is not exceptional. But chiefly the law is 
defective in its failure to convey to trustees the authority and 
control over children committed under legal process as over 
children who by “ neglect,” “‘ abandonment” or “surrender” come 
under their control. One other difficulty to which this system of 
public care is exposed, and which may endanger its success, is the 
liability to partisan political influences in their organization. This 
is a positive danger; our only safeguard is the recognition of the 
fact that the danger exists. 


ORIGIN OF THE SYSTEM. 


Before glancing at the different classes of children included in 
the term ‘“ dependent,” it will be of interest possibly to review 
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the history of our system. In view of present interest in the 
dependent and neglected children of Ohio, it is singularly true 
that for nearly fifty years these classes were discriminated against. 

A full half century ago the State of Ohio began to organize public 
care, and to provide education and training for her defective 
classes, and in all the intervening years the wealth of her 
material resources, the intelligent thought and benevolent sympa- 
thies of her people have been laid at the feet of her deaf and dumb, 
and blind, and feeble-minded children. She has for years held in 
her arms tenderly the children of her dead and disabled soldiers 
and sailors. 

With motherly solicitude she seeks out the disobedient and 
erring boys and girls, providing with unstinted hand for their care, 
culture and discipline in her State reformatories. 

Through most of these years, for the child upon whom the direst of 
all misfortunes—that of homelessness — had fallen, no provision 
was made, save such as might be found amid the squalor, physical 
deformity and suffering, social degradation and moral contamina- 
tion of the county infirmary. 

In 1858 the first movement toward the rescuing of infirmary 
children was made. It was the movement of a solitary hand — 
the hand, it need scarcely be added, of a Christian woman— a 
woman who read her personal obligation in the light of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and whose faith staggered not at the difficulties 
which beset the pathway of duty. There was a romance of this 
charity, now made real by the faith and fortitude of Miss 
Catharine A. Fay, of Washington county, that is worthy of con- 
sideration, if not as indicating the rise and progress of our present 
system of care for poor children, at least, as an incentive to 
personal benevolent work. Happily this interesting item of 
history is at hand. I quote from the columns of the Marietta 
Register, of April 29th, 1880: 

‘*A determined impulse aroused itself in the heart of this woman (Miss Fay), 
and was suggested to her in this manner : 

She was a witness of a death-bed scene in Arkansas, where a mother, 
deserted by an intemperate husband, died, leaving five children to be cared 
for by the careless world. 


This lady took the youngest, a babe, for a few days, but, in failing health, 
she decided to return to her friends in Ohio, and gave up this little one to a 
lady who had an intemperate husband. Not long afterwards its presence 
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instigated a quarrel, in which its life was sacrificed to the crime of intemper- 
ance. Its tragic death weighed heavily upon the mind of Miss Fay, who felt 
that she was responsible for the act to some extent. After returning to Ohio, 
and with health partially restored, she visited the county infirmary, and was 
so shocked to see little children in such a place that the thought again pressed 
upon her, ‘I can and will do something to remove these little ones from the 
presence of crime and degradation.’ 

As a teacher in the schools of Kentucky and elsewhere, she had some money 
at her command. With this she purchased twelve acres of land on Moss Run, 
about twenty miles from Marietta. . . . She made a proposition to the 
directors of the infirmary to care for these children at one dollar per week, 
they to provide a change of clothing when she should take them, and pay one- 
half the doctor’s bill, should any occur. She began the erection of buildings 
for her contemplated work, and during their construction her offer was 
accepted, and on the first of April, 1858, she received nine children, eight 
of them boys, and all under ten years of age. The home now consisted of a 
small one-story frame house with but two rooms. Here for ten years the 
children of the county found a good home, kind care, and educational 
facilities. . . . Through these years of trial, the greatest care of all 
being to meet her expenses, she found time to exert an influence upon the 
public mind, to ask for legislation upon the subject of children’s homes, and 
in the years of 1866-7 an act was passed by which a home could be estab- 
lished in every county if so desired.” 


About the first of April, 1868, the children were removed to 
this new and first county home. The premises contained thirty- 
eight acres, and the building was a new, plain, good-sized subur- 
ban residence, for which the county paid originally $18,000. 

Since the organization of this home in 1868, Montgomery, 
Warren, Scioto, Lawrence, Clark, Miami, Belmont and Franklin 
counties have established county homes, and the counties of 
Columbiana and Stark are unitedly supporting a district home. 
Several other counties have voted affirmatively upon the question 
during the past year. For a detailed statement of the organization 
and management of the several homes established under the law of 
the State, and in operation prior to 1878, the Conference is 
referred to the annual reports of the Board of State Charities for 
1878 and 1879. We shall venture upon no analysis of the statis- 
tics referred to, but with a view to a better understanding of the 
system in.its practical operations it is important to consider the 
different classes of children for which it provides. 

1. Children of poor parents receive temporary care. Such 
parents in times of sickness or of peculiar circumstances, while 
unwilling to surrender their children wholly to public care, or 
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permanently into other hands, may avail themselves of the tem- 
porary aid which these homes afford. 

Thus the chasm over which self-reliance, filial relations, some- 
times family honor, or personal integrity, and often the last hope 
of the family is wrecked, is bridged across — self-dependence 
encouraged, virtue protected and filial affections fostered, to the 
mutual advantage of those who give and those who receive. 

2. Neglected children; such children as have homes, but have 
known them only as the abodes of want and wretchedness ; such 
as have been exposed to scenes of licentiousness and crime; such 
as have experienced cruelty as the only persuasion to obedience, 
and have never known the holier incentive inspired by parental 
fondness. 

Hitherto, in our State, or at least until within recent years, 
many of this class of children have constituted no small share of 
our prison population. 

During the year 1878, 326 children, under 16 years of age, were 
committed to county jails. For the most part, these would have 
gone to our reform schools had there then been room, and few, 
possibly, would have been proper subjects for such care as is 
designed in these homes. But it is well known that a fair propor- 
tion of the boys, and not a few of the girls, sent by our probate 
judges, and other magistrates, to our State reform schools, are 
children of tender years, not guilty, many of them scarcely capa- 
ble, of any crime, but subjected to a criminal record, and consigned 
to years of reformatory discipline, simply because this was the only 
alternative between the neglect and cruelty of vicious homes, and 
the vagrancy and crime of the street. 

Of the 3,117 boys committed by our courts to the State Reform 
School at Lancaster, from the beginning until the year 1879, it is 
estimated that 1,173 were simply ‘* homeless and neglected.” 

A recent examination of the records of this institution developed 
the following facts : 

On the 29th of April, 1880, there were present in the reform 
school, 560 boys. Of this number, 321 were committed for ‘** causes 
other than crime.” Of these 321, 180 were under 12 years of age, 
and 108 are reported as having both parents living. 


At no point in the practical operation of our Ohio system, either 
as to facts accomplished or hopes justified, is it to be more highly 
commended than just here, where it substitutes the home for the 
poorhouse and interposes between the child and the prison. 
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One development of the system has been the disparity of 
numbers of children found in our county infirmaries as compared 
with those actually in need and ready to receive the better care 
provided in the county home. Apart from children receiving tem- 
porary care, to whom we have already alluded, the difference in 
numbers is to be found in children rescued from the streets. 
Children whose vices were overlooked rather than commit them to 
prison, or whose sufferings were tolerated because ‘‘ anything was 
better than the poorhouse.” 

In citing the foregoing figures, a social question is suggested 
upon which the Ohio system of homes for dependent children is 
destined, we trust, to exert a most healthful influence. Ordinarily 
the outward manifestations or ultimate consequences of the neglect 
of which we are speaking, as it develops into vice and crime, is 
seen chiefly among boys. Strangely enough, society seems not to 
consider that in the ratio of population this neglect must reach 
girls proportionately. It is true that statistics of crime and of 
juvenile delinquency show a large preponderance of men and boys 
as compared with women and girls. At this writing, there are 
1,325 men in our State prison and only 22 women. In our Reform 
School for Boys during the past year we had an aggregate of 749, 
while in the Industria! Home for Girls the aggregate was but 282. 

Possibly these ‘‘ annals of crime” are only read in what they 
disclose ; seldom, if ever, considered in what they suggest.. We 
conceive it fair to assume that there are as many girls neglected 
and exposed to temptation and sin as there are boys. And in face 
of all the statistics we do not hesitate to declare the conviction that 
as many fall; and further, that the entail of personal suffering, and 
the nature and extent of public wrong experienced from one girl, 
neglected, misled and fallen, is to be deplored beyond the crimes 
of many boys. From the threshold of neglect, as the boys and girls 
enter upon mature years, their paths diverge, the boy to the high- 
ways of vagrancy and crime, which bring him speedily and promi- 
nently into view; the girl into the obscure and hidden ways of 
licentiousness, of which we take ‘‘ no note” till all is lost, save the 
noisome presence which becomes like the open gutter, gathering the 
sweepings of the street — at once a poison and a pestilence. In 
these homes—not in poorhouses, prisons or reformatories, — are 
our dependent children ultimately to find shelter. 

Finally, homeless children are here especially provided for; the 
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public authority and beneficence seeking as far as practical to 
supply the natural and moral restraints and helps essential to 
health and hope and happiness in life of childhood. 

The doors will open alike to boys and girls. Here brother and 
sister may enter, and though they go out by different paths, they 
will go under the guidance of the same hand, under the protection 
of the same law, and with the same benediction of love. 

I have thus, with a haste scarcely compatible with the gravity of 
the subject, but at a length which I am conscious must tax your 
patience, thrown together an outline of law with its defects, a 
mention of practical operations with their difficulties, and some 
detail of classes provided for and of results obtained ; all of which 
I have conceived as essential to an understanding of the Ohio 
system of care for dependent children. 

Of the economic interests, social or political, involved in the 
system, I have no time for discussion — these will suggest them- 
selves to persons interested in such subjects. 

Upon the whole, as we review the facts thus presented, we con- 
clude that this system, as a system of public care, is humane and 
wise, and our experience thus far justifies further effort upon the 
part of the people of the State, until every community shall have a 
place for every child and every child in its place. 

If, in the presentation of our system of public care, this Con- 
ference may have been led to the conclusion that the people of Ohio 
have abandoned private charities looking to the same end, and that 
dependent children of our State are being left wholly to the public 
care, it is proper, before concluding this paper, to correct such an 
impression. 

It is doubtful if any State or country can produce better private 
charities for the care of children than are to be found in the cities 
and some of the larger towns of our State. Confirmation of this 
statement will be afforded in this immediate community. I wish 
to refer you to the German Methodist Orphan Asylum at Berea, 
within a few miles of this city, to the Jewish Orphan Asylum on 
Woodland avenue, and St. Vincent on Monroe, and St. Mary’s on 
Harmon street, the St. Joseph’s on Woodland avenue, and to the 
Industrial Schools and Protestant Orphan Asylum of Cleveland. 
The two latter are just now, under the patronage of a few wealthy 
citizens, being provided with new and elegant buildings. These 


buildings, in construction and finish, are possibly unsurpassed 
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anywhere, and will, we trust, at your convenience, during the 
session of this Conference, be visited. These local private charities 
will bear testimony that the public care of the State, made possible 
by law, has not hindered the private benevolence of the citizen 
prompted by philanthropy. 

Thus, combining private benevolence with public charity, our 
aim is to reach in town and country, by one form or the other, our 
homeless children, satisfied that if we fail to reach all we shall not 
fail ultimately in reducing to its minimum the class of unfortunate 
children ** whom no charity can help, no philanthropy reclaim.” 


Il. THE MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEM OF PLACING AND VISITING 
CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. ANNE B. RICHARDSON, OF LOWELL. 


More than half a century ago the subject of juvenile pauperism 
and juvenile crime began to attract the attention of philanthropists 


and social scientists. Discriminating private charity recognized 
the fact that to strike at the root of crime, children must be 
prevented from becoming criminals— that poverty and neglect 
were too often the inevitable preliminaries to crime, and that to 
rescue from the one would tend to prevent the other. 

To this end asylums for the orphaned and destitute were 
endowed from private means, while municipal authorities followed 
by providing houses of refuge for the abandoned and neglected of 
their own cities. It was not, however, until 1846 that any move- 
ment was made in Massachusetts to arrest the career of those 
already started on the highway of crime. The State, incited by 
private munificence, then established the first State reformatory in 
this country — for bors, at Westborough, and, eight years after, the 
Industrial School for Girls, at Lancaster, was opened. In 1866 the 
Monson almshouse was diverted from the original purpose of its 
erection, and the State Primary School—last but not least in 
importance of these institutions — was regularly inaugurated, 
the stigma of pauperism removed by legislative authority from its 
inmates, and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was fairly 
committed to ‘* child-saving ” and crime-preventing work. 

Before this time the attention of those interested in this work 
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had been attracted by that of a similar kind accomplished in the 
old world which, though in the management of individuals, and not 
of Governments, was yet most worthy of imitation. Late in the 
last century, and early in this, Pestalozzi had thrown his great light 
on the education of the poor in his native land; had made his 
mistakes, and achieved his successes for the cause of general 
education. 

Many years after this great man, Wichern had established his 
little colony round the original Rauhe Haus (Rough House) at 
Horn, in Germany, while DeMetz, in France, seven years before 
the organization of the Westborough school, had‘ started some- 
what on this German model, the famous Mettray establishment. 
Almost simultaneously with the awakening in this State, Mary 
Carpenter was striving for the same class in England; and there 
were soon springing up institutions of a similar character in other 
parts of our own country. 

Massachusetts was to be congratulated that it had taken the 
initiatory steps towards stemming the tide of ignorance and sin, 
and that by it and with its support the work of prevention and 
reform had been begun. But it was only begun. Necessity had 
stimulated this beginning, but the system best calculated to insure 
the suecess of the undertaking must develop itself gradually, and 
while there was in the community a feeling of complacency in the 
fact of these powerful agencies for good, there were growing up in 
the institutions themselves mistakes to be guarded against, evils to 
be combated, and a multitude of details to be considered, which 
could not be foreseen in the beginning, and which required more 
than the voluntary service of local boards of trustees, who were not 


always best fitted intelligently and conscientiously to grasp the 


work. Without progress, almost of necessity, comes stagnation, 
sometimes retrogression. 

Neither the State in itself, which had sanctioned and supported, 
nor the private beneficence which had stimulated and encouraged, 
could correct abuses, guard against lapses from ideals, or progress 
toward a more satisfactory condition. When results, in both 
charitable and reformatory institutions, seemed not up to public 
expectation, it was suggested that there should be an outside 
power, having oversight of the institutions, which should discover 
defects, point out remedies, and have authority to carry into execu- 


tion plans to these ends. ‘These suggestions of earnest and far- 
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seeing men resulted in legislation which created the ‘‘ Board of 
State Charities,” and its first members were appointed in 1863 by 
Governor Andrew, who had been in full sympathy with such an 
organization from the first. 

In the words of the first report of this Board, its powers were 
‘¢of investigation, of supervision, of recommendation and of execu- 
tion.” Exercising these powers toward the institutions to which 
this paper refers, inyestigation soon brought to light evils to be 
abolished, supervision guarded against new evils, and suggested 
reforms and improved management. Early attention was given to 
the opinion, fast gaining ground, that it was inexpedient, nay, even 
hurtful, to retain in institution life, longer than was absolutely 
necessary as a preparation for outside life, those committed to it ; 
that it was not a natural condition; that, though it might for a 
time be a necessity, it could not be a healthful condition ; and that, 
though this life should as far as possible simulate family life, still, 
its teachings should be to prepare for usefulness outside, should 
look toward restitution to the State of youth reformed and inspired 
with a spirit of self-dependence and self-respect. Thus it became 
one of the first duties of the new Board to recommend, even to 
require, that as soon as might be done with safety, the boy of the 
Reform school and the girl of the Industrial school should be trans- 
planted, and, this time, into genuine and healthy homes. 

After the organization of the Primary School, with its 500 
children of both’ sexes under one roof, the need became still 
more imperative. Although, from the first, in the reformatories 
the work of ‘‘ indenturing,” ‘* binding out,” and of ‘‘ placing on 
probation,” had, to some extent, been going on, it was rather 
upon application, than by any effort on the part of the management 
to facilitate such removal from the schools. 

Homes were accepted as they were offered, and the trustees were 
in a way responsible for the well-being of the boy or girl so placed, 
had power to cancel indentures for violation of its terms, and to 
return children to the institution from which they had been taken. 
Still, the tendency was to keep them there until the demand for farm 
labor, or domestic service, should come to lessen the number. The 
feeling that this was not a desirable state of things, early in their 
history, had grown up with some who had the management of the 
two schools, while it was discouraged by others in the same 
capacity. 
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Before any decisive action of the Board of State Charities in rela- 
tion to this matter, a trustee of the Lancaster school writes: ‘* We 


have waited for homes to present themselves, waited for applica- 


tions, and accepted the best, when we should have sought the 
homes, and convinced the possessors of them that their duty 
in this direction rises into a privilege and becomes a blessing ;” 
while a year or two later, the Advisory Board of that same 
institution says: ‘‘We utterly dissent from the theory that 
for them a home in a family must be better than an institution. 
On the contrary, the number of families who would undertake such 
a charge with true moral purpose, and with time to carry it out, is 
so small, that we are almost ready to say that so good an institu- 
tion is better than any family for the large class who are mentally 
and morally unable to stand alone.” ; 

Thus, differences of opinion in the same management hindered, 
somewhat, this work in the reformatories, while later on, in the 
Primary School, there were always hindrances of a different kind, 
but which were operative in the way of retaining the children in 
the institution. Poverty, before their entrance, had been a poor 
school, and the large numbers, together with the necessary routine 
which suppresses, sometimes crushes out individuality, prevented 
the acquirement of knowledge, to make them of use in family life. 
So, if they were taken, they were often returned as incompetent, 
indolent or unfaithful, and discouragement added another to the 
list of causes, keeping them congregated under the roof the State 
had provided, and where the State would continue to keep them 
from hunger and cold ; and to many who came in contact with them, 
this seemed all they needed. 

The Board of State Charities differed from this easily-reached 
conclusion, and still easier practice, and urged the course enlightened 
men and women of today recognize as the wise one,—to give 
family life as soon as evidence of reform begun, would warrant in 
one case, and a promise of some degree of helpfulness in the other. 

In acting upon this authoritative decision the greatest difliculty 
arose, and one which exists today as then—that of finding homes 
suitable for these children. 

The families that would. receive those who had been publicly 
accused of crime, and had been committed to a reformatory, or 
those who, if not themselves offenders, were yet the offspring of 
incapable, unworthy and often criminal parents, were few, and 
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these few were seldom of a character to recognize the great respon- 
sibility, or to ensure any help in the reform of the one or whole- 
some training of the other. Seldom were they taken but as helpers 
in daily toil. The idea that the work begun in the institution was 
to be carried on,—that they were to instruct, to counsel and to 
warn, or to do aught beyond feeding and clothing, — seems, except 
in rare instances, not to have been entertained, while the ignorance 
shown of real duty, proved in many cases, that the indenture was 
only understood as securing their own, with no reference to the 
child’s rights. 

As all these evils became more apparent after the establishment 
of the Primary School, the Board of State Charities decided that 
some plan must be put in operation to insure the placing out of the 
children, and their visitation and supervision after they were so 
placed out. Such a plan was accordingly carried into execution by 
the Board under its general powers, and for three years the work 
was done by a visitor appointed by and subject to its direction. 
This simple but efficient method was followed by a permanent 
Visiting Agency of the Board of State Charities, established by an 
act of the Legislature in 1869. 

With enlarged powers and increased duties, it constituted a 
most important branch of the State work. Besides the head officer, 
appointed by the Governor, several visitors were employed in the 
outside work, the no less important duties of the office requiring 
several other assistants. In addition to the specific work of this 
agency, and that from which its name was derived, —the visiting 
the wards of the State in the several institutions and the homes 
where they had been placed—there were added the duties of 
attending all courts where juvenile offenders were arraigned, inves- 
tigating such cases, attending the trials and protecting the interests 
of the children; while questions of indenture, of transfer and of 
adoption, were to be considered, with a variety of other miscellan- 
eous work. 

It was a natural consequence of the enlargement of this field of 
labor, that visitation should occupy a less prominent place than was 
perhaps the first intent of the Board of State Charities, and certainly 
less than was the desire of those with whom this had been a favorite 
project. The record of this agency, reaching from 1869 to 1879, 
was one which may well be regarded with satisfaction as one of 
much needed service, and a great stride in the direction of personal 
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supervision. But when the fact is considered that but one visit in 
a year to each child was obligatory by the statute, and that the 
press of business rendered this hardly possible, it must be admitted 
that in this branch of the work there was yet much to be desired. 
How valuable this agency has been in much of its work, especially 
in its attendance upon the courts and its dealings with the children 
there, all will acknowledge who think upon these questions of 
juvenile delinquency. It has brought home to these poor erring 
ones, as it had never been before, the truth that they were not 
entirely uncared for,—that at least they were ‘‘ worth saving ;” 
and to their natural guardians, or those who should have been such, 
it has shown their own shortcomings, and has sometimes inspired 
them with a sense of responsibility before unfelt. These * court 
children” naturally retain vivid impressions of the agent or assistant 
who has appeared in their behalf, and a sense of obligation to the 
oflicer who has counselled the disposition to be made of the 
offender has afterwards often shown itself, and a feeling of 
gratitude towards him, when he has been able to rescue from farther 
humiliation, has sometimes proved the dawning of a better future. 
Powerful ally as this agency was in ‘‘ child-saving” work, there 
yet lacked something of entire usefulness, while confusion as to the 


exact line of division between the work and powers of the Agency 


and those of the institution, sometimes led to misunderstanding, 
and injured the efficiency of both. 

‘** New times demand new measures,” and the system of charities 
in Massachusetts, admirable as it had been in most respects, was 
decreed, by the sentiment of successive Legislatures, to have accom- 
plished the special work for which it was established, and the 
opinion gained ground that by a new one, an improvement might 
be made, with a lessening of the pecuniary burden of the State. 
By this change, accomplished in 1879, the Board of State 
Charities was abolished, as also the Visiting Agency, and most 
of the local Boards of Trustees of the State institutions. The 
new organization consists of a Board of Health, Lunacy and 
Charity, with the combined powers of the Boards of Health 
and Charities, including the Visiting Agency, and the added duties 
of a Lunacy Commission. One Board of Trustees for the Primary 
and Reform Schools was substituted for the three local boards 
of the old system. The trustees of the State institutions have 
power to ‘‘ indenture,” to place ‘**on probation,” and to discharge 
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their inmates. They may indenture for any period of time under 
minority, and upon such terms as may seem best for the interest 
of the child, and they also have power to cancel such indenture, 
and to return the child to the institution from which it was taken. 
By an act of the last Legislature, they also have power to transfer 
from the State Industrial School and from the State Reform School 
to the State Primary School. On their application to the Com- 
missioners of Prisons, a girl from the Industrial School may be, 
‘*for crime or misdemeanor while an inmate of the school, transferred 
with the mittimus upon which she was committed, to the Reforma- 
tory Prison for Women, and, upon the application of the trustees, 
may be returned to the institution, ‘‘ there to be held as if no 
such transfer had been made.” When application is made for a 
child from one of the Institutions, or it is otherwise decided to 
place out such child or children, information of such intention 
must be made to the Superintendent of the Department of Indoor 
Poor, who causes the place or places to be investigated, if not 
previously done, and the report waited for before the decision is 
made. If this report is favorable, the girl or boy is placed on 
trial, which lasts until a visit has been made by an accredited 
agent of the Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, with which, 
under the new act, the power of visitation still remains. It is 
claimed for the new system of State charitable work, that it has 
simplified, while it has consolidated, and decreased expense, while 
crippling no essential agency. 

The experiment has yet to be tested, and the new Board of 
Health, Lunacy and Charity has no light task in its combined 
duties, and will have to strive indeed to reach a higher standar« 
than that set up by the former Board of State Charities. If the 
early suggestions of that Board are acted upon today, and its 
aims adopted by the present one, the State will have little cause 
to complain that in her system of charity she is behind the best of 
the times. 

But this new Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity has, it is 
believed, provided for a better system of visitation for a portion of 
the wards of the State than that of any previous time. Without 
materially altering the other functions of the old visiting agency, 
and while the male wards are still visited by men in the same 
capacity and subject to the same general rules as those of the 
former system, it has, through its Department of Indoor Poor, 
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permitted and indorsed the organization of a band of women as 
auxiliary visitors to the female wards, who are commissioned by, 


and made responsible to, the head of the department. 

This plan, though suggested in early reports of the Board of 
State Charities, had never been attempted to any extent, and was 
proposed by the present superintendent of indoor poor, Mr. S. 
C. Wrightington, to whom, aided by a few noble women in Boston, 
who in their own voluntary service had tested its efficiency, the 
success of the plan so far belongs. The trustees of the State 
schools, who had desired and were planning simultaneously a 
similar system, gladly gave their codéperation to the work. Gov. 
Long, in his inaugural, said, ‘*‘ An earnest effort is now making to 
secure closer care and watchfulness over the female wards of the 
State, who have been placed on probation either in their own 
homes, or with other families. ‘The women of Massachusetts hava 
accepted invitations to take part in this work, and it is expected 
that soon every female child committed to the custody of the Board 
will at all times have a friend of her own sex to help her to a 
brighter and happier life.” Personal solicitation from those 
interested, for volunteers in the service, soon brought into working 
order women from different parts of the State, who, thus indorsed 
by its highest authority, and armed with the little commission 
issued to each by the head of the department, assumed at once 
the duties of the position. These women began their work, in 
part, in December, 1879. At that time there were subject to their 
visitation, girls from the State Industrial School, from the State 
Primary School, and a large number placed directly in families by 
the Board of Charities, when considered unfit subjects for the 
institutions ; 261 being already out at the beginning of their work, 
which was also to include the seeking of homes and investigations 
of homes presenting themselves. The number of women thus 
commissioned was fifty. In addition to this number, three women 
in New Hampshire and three in Connecticut have signified their 
willingness to visit the girls who, in the past, had been placed 
from Massachusetts institutions in homes in those States. The 
auxiliary visitors may employ what assistants they desire, but no 
one but the visitor commissioned is recognized by the department, 
to which reports must be made once in three months, unless the 
exigencies of the case require more frequent ones. Of such 
reports, during the last six months, there have been 233 on memo- 
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randum slips ; of investigations and special reports, 135; of appli- 
cations for children by families, since January, 1880, there have 
been 390, of which, after investigation, there have been 236 
approved and 154 disapproved. ‘This number includes applica- 
tions for boys as well as girls. It would be impossible to give a 
detailed account of all the work accomplished by these visitors 
even in the short time since their organization ; but the fact may, 
with propriety, be mentioned, that those of Suffolk county alone, 
have placed in homes twenty-two girls, in many instances removing 
them more than once before final settling. Of this number fifteen 
are reported as doing well, two as remaining in places, but unsatis- 
factory, while the other five have been returned to the institutions 
from which they have been taken. Not one of these girls belonged 
to Suffolk county, but were, through the efforts of Suffolk visitors, 
placed in families. 

A list of questions has been provided for the visitors, from the 
answers to which they are to give to the department their opinions 
as to the fitness, or unfitness of the places about which inquiries 
are made. If the girl had been, or is to be placed from one of the 
institutions, a duplicate copy of such opinion is to be forwarded 
to that institution. As these questions involve nearly everything 
relating to the welfare of a young girl, it will be seen at once that 
such a method facilitates the finding of suitable homes. Without 
rules, except those so general that they can embarrass none, the 
visitor is informed that she is expected to assume an authoritative 
care of the girls who are within her self-designated limits, and the 
girls are instructed that with strict obedience to all reasonable 
demands of their employers, they yet have the liberty of appeal to 
the visitor in cases of real or fancied wrong. With a judicious 
visitor (and with the means used in selecting the women for this 
work it is to be supposed there are none who are not judicious), it 
will be apparent how readily she may disabuse a girl’s mind of the 
idea of a fancied wrong, and that she will not delay in the attempt 
to convince the employer of a real one. 

In the matters dear to every girl’s heart, thase of dress and of 
spending money for dress, she is to advise and assist, urging a 
true economy, instilling ideas of the fitness of dress to the condi- 
tions of life ; and while encouraging individual taste, and showing 
the possibility of being respectable and respected without finery, 
to reconcile all to the imperative requisition of the authorities, 
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that in case of any considerable earnings, a certain stipulated 
portion must be laid aside for future need. In this consideration 
it may be proper to state that when a Lancaster school girl leaves 
that institution (a large proportion of the inmates of which are 
old enough to work for wages) for a home in a family, a circular 

letter is sent to her employer, which, while intended to have none 
of the binding force of an indenture, is yet a reminder of what is 
expected, by the superintendent and trustees, will be done for the 
interests of the girl. Among the requisitions of this letter are 
religious and educational privileges, with assistance in all work 
necessary to her usefulness, which she does not understand, such 
as sewing, mending,etc. The proportion of wages she is permitted 
to spend is designated, and attention called to the regulation that 
the remainder is to be sent back to the school for deposit in a 
savings bank for her future need. The codperation of the employer 
with the visitor is solicited, all means being urged for the good of 
the girl. 

The visitor is enjoined to see that the conditions of this letter 
are carried out. 

But it is in the more serious matters relating to these girls’ 
lives that good is looked for from this new organization. In the 
temptation to return to former evil courses, in the dangers that 
lie in wait for these defenceless ones, the visitor comes with words 
of counsel to fortify against the first, and to avert, as far as 
possible, the latter ; to stand between them and those who would 
harm them; often between them and those who should protect, 
but who are not seldom the tempters to wrong doing. An easy 
prey are these poor girls, who, to use the words of one who knows 
them well, ‘* Have been shut out for a while from temptation, when 
the longing for excitement has been repressed, and who, when they 
come into the outside world, are expected to earn their way by 
doing monotonous housework, with little of the recreation their 
more fortunate sisters find necessary.” What wonder they are an 
easy prey, with the tendencies of, perhaps, more than one genera- 
tion leading them on, and with no early restraining influence to 
remember! What wonder that they have rebelled against the 
discipline to which they have had to submit, and now that they are 
at liberty, can see little happiness where restraint forms any part of 
their experience! The visitor in cases like these has no easy 
task before her, and failure must very often follow her best efforts. 
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But she is not to be discouraged; she must have patience; she 
must have firmness; she must have discretion, and, above all, she 
must have Christian charity and forgiveness for these poor objects 
of her care, with whom, indeed, * the spirit is willing though the 
flesh is weak,” and who, in their bitter experience, after temptation 
yielded to, are ready to cry: 


‘* Will you help us to be innocent and happy? 
Will you help us to be womanly and pure? 
Will you save us from the terrible temptations, 
That forever lie in waiting for the poor?” 


A few instances copied from the records kept at the office of the 
Department of Indoor Poor will illustrate this work, with its 
successes and its failures, better than any further words of the 
writer. 

One visitor, after much seeking, found a place for a restless 
girl where all her energies were called out, ‘established helpful 
relations with her, interested her in the Sunday-school, where the 
girl has for several months been allowed to take a class, and has 
proved herself worthy of the trust.” 

“A child of thirteen, committed to the Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity, has been placed in a home where she is 
delighted with her work, and under such training as is rarely 
given. Another visitor has found two excellent places. In one 
of these the girl proved unworthy. A third case is worthy of 
noting: ‘A young girl brought before the court with a black 
eye, given her by her own mother,’ was placed for one night in a 
temporary home, then, a few days in a place proving too difficult, 
was transferred by her visitor to her present home, where, after 
nearly four months, she is doing well.” 

A girl complained to the auxiliary visitor of rudeness within the 
household ; which charge being substantiated, she was removed to 
another home, where she is much liked and ‘steadily doing well.” 

A visitor has permitted a girl to work in a factory, has selected 
her boarding place, where she has had judicious care, and has 
required the girl to pay for such extra care from her own wages. 
Another, in the custody of the Board of Health, Lunacy and 
Charity, has deceived the visitor, proved entirely false, and will 
probably be committed to the Industrial School by the visitor’s 
recommendation. Another, still, having removed from the State 
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with her father and mother, to whom she has been allowed to 
return from the Industrial School, voluntarily goes herself to the 
visitor, on her visits to her old home, and reports what she is 
doing, and her reports are corroborated by those most interested 
in her reform. 

Cases might be cited here of some who have been led further 
away from purity and duty than those just mentioned, and who 
are suffering the consequences of such wrong—of some who feel no 
shame and no regret—and of others who have been convinced that 
they knew the right while following the wrong, and who have been 
taught that the sin and shame cannot be ignored, but, that while 
the punishment is sure to follow their sin, there can be no hopeless 
future for those who repent of the past and strive for the best. In 
two such cases a visitor has accomplished just such work, has 
urged on a spirit of independence, while sorrow and remorse were 
active, until in neither case will mother or child be a further 
burden. Of another, taken in charge before the present system, 
by one who is now an auxiliary visitor, it has been said: 

** At sixteen this child-woman began to live down her disgrace ; 
at seventeen I do not think she has one thought or aim that is not 
pure and good.” From these scanty reports some idea may be 
gained of the purpose and intent, with the difficulty of this work. 

But there is still another class of children in the care of the State, 
differing from any of those described, made up of those from the 
Primary School mainly, who are too young to be taken as helpers, 
and who are often so defective mentally and physically as never to 
be voluntarily selected. For these children there has seemed to be 
nothing but continuance at the school during childhood, and, 
ultimately, the almshouse. A plan for boarding them in families, 
paying a small price for such board, was proposed some time 
since, but the trustees of the institution, though earnestly desiring 
to carry out such a plan, felt they were not warranted in so doing 
without legislation directly giving authority. Such legislation 
was secured during the last winter, and the children will soon be 
placed out in accordance with the act, which says: ‘‘ The trustees 
may provide for the maintenance of any child from the State 
Primary School in whole or in part, at a cost to the State not 
exceeding $2.00 per week, and that such expense must be paid 
from the annual appropriation for the current expenses of the 
school.” Experiments of this kind have been fully tested for 
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many years in Great Britain and on the Continent, the custom 
having had great antiquity in France. In this country the plan 
has been tried by other than State institutions. The Hampden 
County Children’s Aid Society has accomplished much in this way, 
and through the efforts of one of its officers a law has been passed 
requiring cities and towns to board, in some “ respectable family ” 
in the State, *‘or in some asylum therein,” all pauper children 
over four years of age, requiring the overseers to visit such 
children as ‘often as once in three months, and make all needful 
inquiries as to their treatment and welfare.” It is to be regretted 
that the absence of any penalty attached to the violation of this 
law, together with the apathy, or it may be ignorance of the 
community, in regard to such subjects, has prevented its obser- 
vance in many of our cities and towns where its violation would 
not have been looked for. 

It will at once be seen that children for whose board payment is 
made must be more carefully visited than those are who are retained 
for their services. The sum, though small, is enough to tempt the 
cupidity of the unworthy, and the character and age of the children 
so placed will render them more liable to wrong than more fortunate 
or older ones. This thorough supervision will be provided, and 
the younger boys will also be included in the female visitor’s care. 
To insure the well being of these children, the rules appended to 
this paper have been proposed by a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the schools, and will probably be adopted without 
material alteration, while they will be subject to the same general 
regulations as other wards of the State. 

Such, in a general and cursory description, is the Massachusetts 
system of placing out and visiting dependent children. The State 
appropriates generously for these charities, and the appropriations 
are supplemented by the voluntary and unpaid service of those 
having the administration in charge. Those who devote most of 
their time even to charity must be compensated as laborers 
““worthy of their hire;” but there are many in Massachusetts 
who rejoice in. bestowing the offering of some labor in the cause of 
humanity. Among these are the auxiliary visitors, who neither 
ask nor receive compensation beyond the payment of actual and 
necessary expenses. 

In addition to the time given to the work of visiting, arrange- 
ments have been made for three meetings each year, one at Monson, 
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one at Lancaster, and one, during the winter, at Boston. Two 
such gatherings have already taken place. Much good will spring 
from these meetings of the visitors at the different parts of the 
State, from their interchange of experiences and from concerted 
plans. ‘The expense thus far has been so small as hardly to be 
worthy of mention. Whatever it may be in the future it will not, 
in any probability, compare with the vast expenditure required as 
the cost of crime. The public has been told over and over again 
the story of ‘*‘ Margaret, the mother of criminals,” and her expense 
to the State of her birth, by the burden she imposed upon it in her 
progeny. If the ‘* Margarets” of Massachusetts shall be saved 
from such a career, and the State shall be enriched by a line of 
honest, pure and intelligent descendants, in any degree through 
the help of this organization of women, may it not be, as Mr. 
Sanborn once said of the possibility of the old visiting agency, 
that, ‘It shall be recognized hereafter as the culmination and 
flower of the Massachusetts system of charities?” 


Mrs. Leonard, who read the Paper of Mrs. Richardson, submitted 
the following 
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1. The price per week for board, and the yearly amount allowed for 
clothing, shall be arranged by the Superintendent and the Committee, and 
payments may be made quarterly. 

2. Children, before leaving the institution, shall be examined by the 


physician, and a certificate given stating their physical condition. Any 
physical defect, such as the loss of an eye, partial deafness, or any deformity, 
should be noticed by the physician. 


3. Histories of children shall not be given, except as to whether or not 
they are orphans. Illegitimacy should not be mentioned. 

4. A distinct understanding shall exist that persons taking children are to 
treat them, so far as possible, like their own children; the aim being to place 
the children in a condition of equality with the family. 

5. Applicants, approved by the proper authorities, shail come to the 
Primary School for children on appointed days in each month, fixed by the 
Superintendent and Committee, and their travelling expenses shall be paid. 

6. When there is probability of future adoption, applicants may be 
allowed preference in selecting a child, but otherwise the selection shall be by 
those having the children in charge. 

7. Not more than two children, unless brothers and sisters, shall be 
boarded in one family. 

8. Brothers and sisters shall be placed in the same neighborhood whenever 
practicable. 
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9. Arrangements for proper medical attendance shall be economically 
made with reputable physicians, in the localities of the children who ar 
boarded out. 

10. Cases of illness shall be immediately reported to the Superintendent 

11. Those children affected with diseases assuming a chronic character 
shall be returned to the institution. 

12. Children from six to ten years of age shall attend school the entire 
school year established in the towns where they reside; shall regularly attend 
church and sabbath school; shall be taught the care of their clothing and 
other personal effects, and girls shall be taught to sew and to knit. 


III. THE MASSACHUSETTS STATUTES RELATING TO JUVE- 
NILE OFFENDERS, AND THE METHODS OF 
DEALING WITH THEM. 


BY GARDNER TUFTS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE STATE PRIMARY SCHOOL, 
MONSON, MASS. 


Bringing a child before a court as an offender, committing a child 
to an institution as an offender, are grave acts. They may benefit, 
they may harm ; they affect personal destiny and the public weal ; 
they make early impressions which may outlast generations. ‘The 
first act is an invitation to public distrust; the second, to public 
condemnation. It is wise, as well as kind, to be slow to distrust 
a child, and yet slower to condemn. Law, born of necessity, and 
grown in wisdom, is exact and just. It is technical; it designates 
persons by their acts; it names him who steals, a thief. Over 
against its designations are written its penalties. Justice sits 
blind, inflexible and cold, rigidly holding the scales in which she 
weighs legal causes. 

Such invitations, designations, attitudes and attributes may be 
rightly and wisely made, applied, or assumed in cases of adults, 
and yet not in cases of juveniles suspected of, or charged with 
offences. A child who steals is not certainly a thief, and, if so, it 
is not always well to designate and condemn him as such. He who 
hears and determines the causes of children should be open-eyed, 
flexible and warm ; holding the scales so freely that he may feel, 
and they be moved by the weight of circumstances or mercy’s plea. 

Under a certain age, persons are legally non-accountable for 
their acts; they may be morally non-accountable at a greater age 
than the legal limit, even when mentally effective. Law sometimes 
makes offenders. Paul said, ‘‘ Where no law is, there is no trans- 
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gression ;” yet, for the same act, where law is, there is transgres- 
sion. Once, boys gathered nuts and berries from fields and woods, 
without transgression. Now, for such gathering they are thieves, 
liable to incarceration for the period of minority. The avarice of 
men procured a law, which makes the boy of today, in such an 
act, an offender, yet he is not worse than the boy of years ago, 
nor his act different from his, who was not then an offender. 

Law must abide; offences must come; how to apply law to the 
offender, how to deal with him without law or the imposition of 
penalties, are questions which demand earnest consideration. A 
person once designated, or condemned as an offender, rarely 
changes therefrom, but continues as such, growing worse and 
transmitting his evil down the generations. What an accumulation 
of evil is there in and by him, or her, who starts, or is started in 
life an offender. The divergence from rectitude is very slight at 
first; a gentle hand will prevent it; a slight pressure to the right 
will turn from the wrong, and goodness thereby may descend 
through thousands of generations. 

Massachusetts law reaches down to the child of seven years; 
and recognizes and has penalties for acts as slight and frequent as 
disobedience and stubbornness, and conditions as common as 
exposure and want. Upon proof or conviction of such condition or 
acts, as well as of worse or greater ones, it permits commitment to 
the reform or industrial schools, and for more strictly termed crimi- 
nal acts to jail or State prison. Commitments to the schools must 
be for the period of minority ; the length of time to jail or prison, is 
within the discretion of the magistrate. In briefer and harsher 
phrase, a child for stubbornness may be incarcerated for fourteen 
years, and it may be thus upon the complaint and testimony of his 
parent. But the law has always had a provision of mercy which 
permits the trustees of the schools to discharge or place in a family, 
under indenture, any child committed thereto, at any time they may 
deem it wise and prudent todoso. ‘The average time of remaining 
in the schools is less than two years. Of course, the long commit- 
ment is not contemplated by the law, nor viewed by the magistrates 
as punishment, but as an opportunity and method of reform, which 
may come quickly, or after the effort of years. But the commit- 
ment is rarely accepted as a beneficent measure by the child or his 


friends. It is generally viewed by them as a punishment, differing 
in degree, but not in kind, from commitment to the State prison. 
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From this view and feeling of the child, there is danger that he, or 
she will grow sour, surly or morose, as under the discipline of a 
penal institution, a person is quite sure todo. The kindly methods 
and better facilities of the reformatory do often operate to prevent 
such danger from becoming a fact. 

The placing out of children from the reform and industrial 
schools, under indentures, or agreements, in families, is a salutary 
proceeding. The per cent. of well-doing is almost wholly secured 
from such ones; because they are thus kept away from the evil 
associations which carried them to the reformatories, and are among 
associations which tend to keep them in the right way. They do 
not pass from the care of the State when thus placed out, and may 
be returned to the school if they fail to do well. Of the means and 
method of care for such ones, which Massachusetts has and employs, 
you hear have from another representative of the State. 

I now pass to a statement and consideration of a broader, wiser, 
and more kindly law of the State, relating to juvenile offenders, 
which was first enacted in 1869, and much improved in 1870. This 
law provides 

First: For the appointment of a State agent, to act in cases of 
juvenile offenders. 

Second : ‘* That when a complaint before a judge, or court, against 
any boy or girl, under seventeen years of age, for any offence, is 
made or pending, a notice in writing thereof shall be given to said 
agent, who by himself, or assistant, shall have an opportunity 
to investigate the case, attend the trial, and protect the interests 
of, or otherwise provide for such child.” 

Third: That such children ‘‘ shall have the complaints against 
them heard and determined by themselves, separate from the 
general and ordinary criminal business of the courts.” 

Fourth : That the judge may, ‘* upon request of the agent, authorize 
the State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, to take and inden- 
ture, or place in charge of any person, or in the State Primary 
School, such child, until he, or she, attains the age of twenty-one 
years, or for a less time ;” and the Board can, ‘if the child proves 


unmanageable with the person with whom he or she has been 
placed in charge, transfer him, or her, to the State Reform or 
Industrial School.” 

Before referring to the operation of this law, permit me to 
introduce the children to whom its provisions are applied, and 
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related facts. The children are not truants, nor violators of city 
ordinances, or town by-laws, but those charged with violating the 
statutes of the State. Three-fourths of the whole number brought 
before the courts are from cities. More than one-half of the towns 
of the State have not had a case before the court in ten years. 
Four-fifths are of foreign birth or parentage; eleven-twelfths are 
boys. Nearly all are children of poverty; the average age is 
thirteen years. More than one-half of the offences charged are 
against property (larceny in some form). The other offences 
charged are against person, good morals, for stubbornness, 
mischief, disturbance, etc. By the nomenclature of the law, the 
number of kinds of offences is between forty and fifty. 

By reason of poverty and social conditions, nearly all of the 
children brought before the courts are unable to procure counsel, 
and rarely any one appears for them except the State agent, or his 
assistant. The complaints are generally by police officers, whose 
business it is to make them, and whose pride it is to secure con- 
viction, because their efficiency, as officers, is largely determined 
thereby. The average number of children between the ages of 


seven and seventeen years, brought before the courts annually, is 
about two thousand. 


Before the enactment of the law now referred to, the children 
were brought to trial with adult offenders; they were subject to 
association with them, for the time being, and to the hurry and 
bias of courts crowded with cases of debauched and hardened men 
and women. 

Viewing the constant procession thus coming, and the facts 
connected therewith, and perceiving the results likely, if not sure, 
to follow, it occurred to the wise and humane, and the prudent as 
well, that something might be done for such children, right at the 
court, before the law had designated them, and done its work 
upon them, and they were given over to the company and associa- 
tion of criminals. It was their thought and belief that there were 
better methods than incarcerations and punishment for the restraint 
and recovery of juvenile offenders, and for the prevention of 
offences. From that view, perception and belief, grew this law, 
which sends to each and every child a friend, with authority and 
means to help in his or her first if not greatest social and moral 
peril: meeting him or her just where the ways of right and wrong 
life diverge. 
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In turning again to the law it will be observed that the agent is 
a State officer (formerly appointed by the Governor), that he must 
be ‘* notified whenever a complaint is brought, that he shall have 
opportunity to investigate the case, to attend the trial, to protect 


‘ the interests of the child.” The trial awaits his opportunity to do 


these things, whether it requires one day or more. Or he can 
‘¢ otherwise provide for the child ;” that is, do whatever he can for 
its interest before, at, or after the trial. These are provisions 
giving the agent many and large opportunities in the interests of 
the child. It will be also observed that the provision for hearing 
the cases of children apart from those of adults, really makes 
special court therefor. 

The provision which permits the judge upon request of the agent, 
to put the child into the care of the Board of Health, Lunacy and 
Charity, opens ways not before provided or used for the disposal of 
children charged with, or guilty of offences. The provision given 
the Board, to take, to indenture, to place in charge of any person, 
or to put into the State Primary School (which is not a criminal! 
institution but a charity school, into which a magistrate, or court, 
cannot send a child), are methods of dealing, new, varied, kind, 
and salutary ; wholly within the purview of mercy, and foreign to 
the law of penalties. Yet penalty is held in abeyance in a pro- 
viso for transfer by the Board, to the Reform or Industrial Schools 
of those who prove unmanageable under kind treatment and for- 
bearance. I have given the letter of the law which is kindly, its 
spirit is more so. If he who is charged with its duties, catches its 
spirit, and is imbued and impelled therewith, he can turn many to 
righteousness. 

When one comes in contact with the accused ones, hears the 
complaints against them, listens to their statements, learns their 
histories, he gets a new meaning out of the declaration, ‘* Out of one 
blood God created all nations of the earth,” for they are, like 
himself and others, not accused or guilty, in tendency to wrong and 
desire for the right ; except that the tendency and desire in the one 
and the other are not alike proportionate. ‘If the introspection of 
those yet. saved from overt acts of wickedness, is honest and 
thorough, it will reveal that we are like those who do wrong, save 
as example, precept, ancestry, or grace, has kept us in the better 


way. 
I now pass to speak of the administration of the law by the 
magistrates, and the State agent, and proceedings under it. 
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In the city of Boston, the court is in session daily for the hear- 
ing of cases of juvenile offenders. In other places, sessions are 
less frequent, and on such days as have been agreed upon by the 
magistrates and the agent. 

A form of notice to the agent is used, into which can be written 
the name of the child complained of, his residence, the offence 
charged, the name of the person who made the complaint, whether 
parent, officer, or other person, the date and place of hearing, ete. 
Such facts are data for farther inquiry concerning the child and the 
case. Before the time of the hearing, the child, parent, officer, or 
other persons having knowledge of the child or the case, are seen, 
and from them information is sought. The child is advised con- 
cerning his plea, whether it shall be ‘‘ guilty or not guilty.” At 


the hearing, witnesses are examined and testimony introduced by 


the agent. After the testimony is in, the agent reviews it, giving, 
it may be, the child’s, or his own statement of the case. 

When the magistrate has found the child guilty, the agent makes 
his suggestion as to the disposal of the case, or the disposition to 
be made of the child. 

If it is a first offence and is not a serious one, and the child and 
its home is of fair character, the suggestion is, an admonition from 
the judge, or the placing of the complaint on file, or suspension of 
sentence, its execution to depend upon future conduct ; the imposi- 
tion of the costs of court or a small fine, as a check or reminder. 
A fine serves to awaken the parent to vigilance in the care of his 
child. If, in cases of first or slight offences, it appears that the 
home is poor and the child liable to go astray again, without some 
greater restraint than the home affords, probation to a given time 
is recommended ; if given, the agent becomes bondsman for the 
appearance of the child at the time named, and keeps oversight 
of him in the meantime. If the child gives promise of well-doing 
in a good situation, and his home is one that will drag him down 
to lower depths, the agent makes request that the child be put into 
the care of the Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity for transfer 
to a new and better location and surroundings. More especially is 
this request made when there is absolutely no home. Sometimes, 
when the home is defective from lack of parental force to ensure 
well-doing on the part of the child, he is taken into the care of the 
Board and suffered to remain with its parents under control of the 
Board, rather than to transfer him to a new home, the Board, 
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through its agent, supplying the parental lack in governing the 
child. If the child appears to be one who needs the restraint and 
discipline of the reform or industrial schools, the agent interposes 
no objection to his or her going thereto; but other methods are 
almost always tried first. Occasionally a boy under seventeen 
years of age is brought before the court whose offence and 
character justify his commitment to a house of correction or jail, 
but rarely are any thus sent. 

When a child is placed in care of the Board it is usually for the 
period of minority, and it can do with the child that which seems 
best, within very wide limitations. As the Board is an unpaid body 
of persons living in different parts of the State, and its meetings 
are not frequent, its executive duties are performed by its agents ; 
therefore, the management of children put into its care by the 
courts is almost wholly by its agent. His supervision of them 
is constant and systematic, he giving to the child friendly, as 
well as official, care. The Board can discharge the child committed 
to it at any time, or can return him tothe parents on probation, or, 
as already intimated, can put him in care of his parents at the first, 
or can put him in care of any other person, upon such terms and 
for such time as may seem best to it. 

In cases of probation from court, the term is likely to be continued 
by renewals until the well-doing of the child seems to be estab- 
lished. When the child is put upon probation he is given a card 
by the agent upon which is written his or her name, the date 
when probation expires, and the place at which he or she is to 
report. It is the custom of the agent, the day before the proba- 
tion expires, to send to the home of each probationer and notify 
him or her of the expiration and of the duty to report. If the 
residence is in Boston the probationer reports to the agent, and he 
goes with the child to the court, renews the probation, or gets a 
discharge as the conduct of the child may warrant. 

Within the scope of the law the agent finds many ways for pro- 
viding for children brought as offenders, which he can offer to the 
magistrate as satisfactory and salutary. That which is least in 
punishment and greatest in mercy, which appears sufficient for the 
child, is always suggested and urged. The purpose to have the 
agent a helper to the well-doing of the child is kept in view, as a 
requirement of the law. 

Magistrates acknowledge the difficulties there are in dealing with 
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children as offenders. ‘They are free to avail themselves of the 
other methods of disposal which the law permits, rather than to 
commit the child to an institution. 

I now pass from reference to provisions and methods to speak of 
the results of the law. 

More than three-fourths of the children brought before the courts 
are convicted, yet only about one-fifth of the convicted ones are 
sent into institutions of all kinds, and only about one-ninth to the 
State schools. 

The institutions beside the State schools, into which children are 
sent, are local or private ones of milder name and character, 


except that the Boston House of Reformation is not essentially 


different from the State Reform School. Such sending is generally 
the arrangement of the State agent made in the interests of the 
child. Secarcely any are sent to jails, houses of correction or 
prisons. 

Nearly one-third of all the convicted ones are puton probation, 
as previously described; and about one in twenty are formally 
(with a mittimus) put into the custody of the Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity. Of those put on probation only one in ten 
come again before the court within the year of their arraignment, 
and but few of them in after years. 

The results of probation in cases of juvenile offenders proved so 
decisively good that the Legislature, two years ago, authorized the 
city of Boston to appoint a probation officer for adults; and, at 
the session of the Legislature the present year a statute was 
enacted permitting the appointment of a probation oflicer for adult 
offenders in every city and town in the State. 

Between eighty and ninety per cent. of the children taken by the 
agent in the name of the Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, 
have done well. In most instances the action thus taken seemed 
exactly to meet the wants of the children. 

There is another part of the work of the State agent which is 
profitable ; that which is authorized by the words ‘‘ or otherwise 
provide for them.” It is the adjustment of cases or provision for 
children not brought before the courts. A parent or guardian, or 
other person, having or finding difficulty with a child, sometimes 
goes to a magistrate for his advice; he sometimes commends 
such a person and the child to the State agent as one willing 
to hear the story and having facilities to help. The agent listens, 
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and is often able by advice or action to remove the difficulty and 
put the child in the right way without the intervention of the law. 
Some especially good work has been done in this way. 

The results of the Massachusetts juvenile offender law may be 
stated in a somewhat larger way. 

There are over three hundred less juvenile offenders in the State 
institutions today than there were ten years ago, notwithstanding 
the increase of population. The two school ships have been given 
up as reformatories, and sold, and there are only half as many 
children in the reform and industrial schools as there were when 
the agency for juvenile offenders was established. The decrease 
began with the work of the agency and has continued ever since. 
The decrease in the State institutions has not been accompanied by 
an increase of commitments to jails or to local or private institu- 
tions. 

It cost Massachusetts in 1869, $192,000, in round numbers, to 
hold, maintain and care for its minor wards:—offenders and 
dependents. Now it costs less than $140,000 per annum. The 
decrease in costs is the consequence of the decrease of num- 
bers in institutions. The average cost of maintaining a ward of 
the State in its institutions is $160.00 per year, per capita. When 
this sum is multiplied by three or more hundreds, the answer is 
found to be the sum of the annual reduction of cost which I have 
given. 

The agency of which I am speaking has another branch of work : 
that of finding homes for the minor wards of the State, and the 
visitation and care of them in the homes found for them. (Of this 
work you have heard.) The work at the courts results in keeping 
children out of the institutions: that of finding homes in taking 
those from the institutions who are therein: this two-fold work 
causes the reduction of numbers at the institutions, which I have 
shown ; that at the courts causes the greater part. 

Almost all juvenile offenders are found to be without homes, or 
healthful home influences ; rarely one comes from a good family. 
All of them need true family life and training ; many need only 
that to bring and keep them in the right way. The Bible suggests 
the value and potency of the family in the declaration that, ‘‘ He 
setteth the solitary in families.” 

The work of which I have spoken is founded on a belief in the 
reformatory efficiency of the family; it is the use of home and 
family influence and life to restrain and reform offenders, and to 
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nurture and bring up homeless ones in the right way. Experience 


in thousands of cases, during a long term of years, shows that true 
fumily life is salutary for juvenile offenders, and sufficient for the 
reclaiming of many such ones. 

The method is economical, as it cost upon an average less than 
$4.50 per year, per capita, to appear for the children at the courts 
and care for them in families thereafter. 

If your time permitted, I could illustrate this work and its bene- 
ficial results by numerous personal histories of those who have 
been brought to right conduct, and into proper relations to society 
hy the methods of the law of which I have spoken. My conclusion 
is that many of the children brought before the courts need not be 
designated as offenders, need not be committed to institutions, 
need not to be punished, that they can be turned from the wrong 
to right ways, by being taken from evil associations and placed 
with good ones; can be restored and reformed by very gentle 
methods, if early applied; such are timely, when children are first 
arraigned as offenders. 


IV. THE FAMILY SYSTEM. 


READ BY DR. G. E. HOWE, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CONNECTICUT 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


It will be the aim of this paper to give the author’s convictions 
why the ‘* open” or ‘‘ family system” for the reformation of youth- 
ful delinquents, is the true, the natural and the best ; the convictions 
being founded upon an actual experience of over nineteen years 
with such system, together with practical connection of some three 
years with the old and common ‘‘ congregate” or prison plan of 
reform ; also, with wide and interested observation in our own and 
foreign lands. 

What is the *‘ open” or ‘ family system?” It is that which has 
for its underlying and grand idea, the family as a divine institution, 
and that the Creator has ordained that human beings shall receive, 
through it, greater and more lasting social and moral influence than 
through any sphere of life. In conformity with this great and 
fundamental principle the inmates are classified, and limited 
numbers are placed in modest but well built cottages, which are 
free from anything like the usual prison appliances, and furnished 
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with all the necessaries and comforts of a well ordered home, 
presided over by a Christian gentleman and lady, who, as husband 
and wife, hold the relation of father and mother toward the youth 
of the household. Each family is distinct from the other families 
in all matters of its own particular management, but is united with 
all the others under one central head. Every family having its own 
school-room, dining-room, dormitory and play-ground. The goy- 
ernment of each family to be thoroughly parental, and physical 
coercion never to be used until other means have failed, and when 
used, to be administered under the humanizing spirit and genius of 
the family. 

Thus we claim for our system a foundation upon natural and 
fundamental principles, and upon that one best known and deepest 
felt in the universal mind and heart of men: that in the family and 
home are found the most impressive and lasting influences that 
shape the child into the man. It would appear that there could be 
no cavil against the self-evidence that this was the Creator’s design 
in the founding and conservation of human society. It follows, 
then, that in removing a boy from an inadequate or bad home, into 
a better and good one, we are not acting in violation, but in har- 
mony with natural law. 

And the wisdom of harmonious procedure must be further appar- 
ent, when we consider the nature, the instincts and necessities of 
child life. If, in the being of man and woman there is the implanted 
instinct, the cry of nature for offspring, for some creation from 
their own loins to love, there is also the correspondent implanted 
appeal in the child for the protection and tenderness of a father and 
mother and the broodings of ahome. So that if we remove a child 
from parents who have virtually orphaned him by their inadequacy, 
neglect or cruel usage, and from a home unnatural and hateful, 
and bring him into the adoption of a wiser and better parentage, 
and into the more natural home of comfort and benevolence, then, 
again, we are not going contrary to, but in unison with, natural 
principles. 

Such, in brief, is the fundamental idea and theory of our plan for 
juvenile reformative government, in opposition to the genius and 
methods of the common and penal institution. 

The prison principle is more or less hateful to the adult delin- 
quent ; it is an abhorrence to the youthful offender. The prison 
principle in reform peculiarly outrages the nature of child life. The 
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shock penetrates to the ends of his being, and body and soul rise 
up against it in the fiercest antagonism ; for, as soon as born, the 
great law is upon the child, that he springs toward the development 
of aman. To this end his Creator has endowed him, with the 
most intense activity and restlessness. The child loves and pants for 
freedom. His every contact with nature is but his communion 
with a second mother. To a boy the bolted door, the barred 
window, the walled yard, the shadowy cell, and the divers contri- 
vances of brute force, are not so much terrors as enemies, that he 
is not afraid to fight, and with which every impulse of his nature 
does wage implacable conflict ; though, for the time being, he may 
be rendered helpless against them. These barriers against the deep 
cravings of his child nature, instead of becoming factors in his 


reform, become like Carthagenian altars, and he, like a young 


Hannibal, swears upon them undying hatred to them, to the builders 
of them; and such is the desperate growth of his ferocious hate 
that he fancies in every man the architect of some new prison and 
its penalties. 

Behind them and under their despotic sway the question, we 
believe, never enters his mind, ‘* How shall I reform through these 
agencies?” but ‘** How shall I get away from them?” The dark- 
ness of these things is so great to him, that never a ray of Chris- 
tian and humanizing light can he see in such an economy of 
government and instruction. All of it is an unnatural home to 
him, no home — only a horde of criminals, more or less bad, and 
the star of hope, if it shines at all, flickers dim and sickly. His 
officers and teachers, however kind in intention, are, by the genius 
of such a system, never parental or fraternal, but suspicious con- 
stables and taskmasters; every movement of his life under a 
galling surveillance. And to add to the cloudy prospect of a child 
under this system, there is increase of whatever natural stigma 
comes to him by being ‘‘ sent to a reform school,” and it makes 
such opprobrium far greater and inerasable. As the child enters, 
he knows by public opinion that he is thought only fit to have a 
prison for a home, policemen for parents, and. bolts and dungeons 
for laws ; and when he comes out he finds the ‘* jail bird” estimate 
engraven so deeply that no sweat of any virtuous effort can rub it 
out, and finally, as a crowning disadvantage and demerit of the 
prison reformatory, we see the State, in placing her wayward 
children under such a system, committing herself to a most 
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stultifying and suicidal policy; in that while her great aim is to 
bring such children into reformed men, she seeks to do this by 
training them as criminals! 

Whatever may be said of the penal institution for the rectifica- 
tion of adult and matured depravity, as a system for the wayward 
child it is a barbarism, a worthy relic of the harsh and heartless 
ages past, when men were rated about in the percentage of cattle, 
and belongs not to this age, so irradiated by influences that prize 
degraded humanity at something of the value put upon it by the 
redeeming, loving Christ. 

In contrast with the destructive nature and methods, and the 
abortive results of the congregate or prison policy, we urge with 
every instinct of our soul, and on literal knowledge of the actual, 
tangible and glorious successes, the claims of the open or family 
system. 

The man or the woman through the wear and grind of life, out- 
side the prison, may even for the scant hospitalities inside of it, 
sink into a degree of contentment ; but the child and youth deprived 
of this degree of liberty, with life a perpetual shackle, is put into 
an unconquerable antagonism to all reformatory influences ; for, 
again, see the operations of natural law! The growing child and 
youth is under the press of the animal nature, environed by the 
conditions of animalism, has the motive power of animal spirits 
within as the adult has not. In youth we see the warm and 
eruptive. In the adult they have greatly spent their force. Now 
the prison and its methods are those barriers to the necessary, 
proper vent and outflow of these basilar forces. But the open, the 
freer, the home system, with its wide facilities for labor, for play, 
for wide communion with nature outside, and the social and moral 
facilities within the home, are the natural, healthful means, the 
aqueducts through which these inflammable and critical propensities 
may expend themselves safely. 

The family plan gives time and most convenient opportunities 
for close contact and confiding interview with each child; for he is 
a child in a home and not one of a promiscyous and repellant gang. 
In the heads of the family he has a father and mother; in his 
teachers he has elder brothers and sisters. His life passes day by 
day in review before them, but this parental and fraternal watch- 
fulness never excites his hostility, but in natural, healthful way 
tempers and disciplines his tendencies to waywardness. And here 
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the way opens to the most ample opportunities for woman’s tran- 
scendant influence. The universal heart of men will acknowledge 
the strange potency of the mother upon the growing character of 
a child, and especially in lasting influence upon a boy. Here, 
then, in this system we give the boy to be mothered by giving him 
a home, such as the necessities of the penal plan know nothing 
about ; and especially does this consideration rise into momentous 
importance as we know that many of the commitments are of 
children of tender age. Then if we can have a reformatory system 
that will give us woman’s ear to listen to little ailments ; woman’s 
hand to soften the rigors of the young orphaned life, and the sceptre 
of woman’s soft and winning love to rule in that strange kingdom, 
the heart of a child, then it is immeasurable gain ! 

But while we have full confidence in the soundness of these mere 
fundamental considerations, we hasten on to others, which, of 
course, will have greater general acceptance, the proofs wrought 
out by actual experience. 

And here, in referring as briefly as possible to the history and 
results of the Ohio Reform School for boys, over which we had the 
honor of presiding for so many years, we can only mention that 
the institutions in Germany and France, the authors of the Ohio 
school principle, were noble successes, the hope of philanthropists 
there, and gave the most promising warrant for the adoption of the 
experiment in Ohio. 

The first reformatory institution organized upon the open or 
family plan in this country, was at Lancaster, Ohio, in the year 
1858, founded essentially on the principle, and adopting the 
methods of the Rough House, at Horn, in Germany, founded by 
Dr. Wichern, and the military school at Mettray, France, organized 
by DeMetz. The first ten boys were received from the Cincinnati 
House of Refuge, June 30th, of the first year. Two of the four 
original buildings for family purposes were of brick, and two of 
logs, and very plain. These soon made way for better ones, until 
the school became one of surprising and splendid proportions. In 
the establishment of this school, of course, there were no prece- 
dents that were at all well defined and practicable, by which its 
economy could be guided. All was new, and to so great extent 
novel, that the people at large were utterly skeptical and scofling 
toward the pretenses of a system that proposed to govern bad and 
criminal boys without the usual apparatus of the prison; and 
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appropriations came sparingly and grudgingly, so that the whole 
pioneer history of this institution is largely the unwritten one of 
arduous and painful toil. And the tide of disbelief and opposition 
only began to flow back when there went out from the institution 
into different parts of the State, by twos and threes, the first 
companies of reformed boys. These gave such universal and 
marked credit to the place and work that had saved them, that 
iinmediately we began to receive the grateful interest and support 
which the fuller success of the institution so imperatively demanded, 
and thanks to an all-wise helping Providence, it was demonstrated, 
to us convincingly, overwhelmingly, in our nineteen years of super- 
intendence of that institution, that this was a better way to bring 
into a true captivity the wayward body and spirit, than by their 
incarceration between frowning walls, and its all-hateful and abor- 
tive array of brutal power. We have seen, again and again, most 
signally vindicated, that heavenly reminder to men, that there is 
still left in the nature of their most fallen fellows a craving for 
mercy and kindness, and the instinct to respond to any such benign 
exhibition. Such far penetrating and marvellous transformations 


of character have we seen, as the harvest of this policy, that we 
have said, ‘* Indeed it does run current with the charities of God,” 
‘** Tt is the plan of God himself,” ‘* It is the true one, and there is 
no other.” 


Of the large number that passed out of the institution to care for 
themselves, a mass of wonderful and most gratifying statistics 
could be gathered. Among the number may be found eminent 
lawyers, doctors, and members of other honorable professions ; 
some passed through college with high honors ; some have become 
editors and proprietors of influential journals; others, skilled 
mechanics and tradesmen, while scores have become industrious 
farmers and horticulturists, acquiring their taste and knowledge of 
these noble industries at the school. Most affecting reminiscences 
of soldierly fidelity could be given of those who enlisted in the war 
of the rebellion. We do not believe that the same number of 
youths taken from the ordinary walks of life would furnish a better 
average record, and yet the majority of these boys, who have mace 
these good records, were from the lower walks of society. But it 
may be possible that it will occur to some minds that such successes 
were isolated and phenomenal; then let us add to this testimony 
the wide and significant fact that the Ohio school has become the 
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pioneer and pattern of similar institutions in several of the States, 
and that no State since the successes of that school has erected a 
reformatory on the prison plan; while, on the other hand, some, 
while not seeing their way clear to make radical changes, have 
modified their penal systems. 

The following States have adopted the open, or family institution, 
either fully, or with slight modifications: New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Western Pennsylvania, and 
the District of Columbia. The States of Ohio, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut have each a school on the open plan for girls and for 
boys; Massachusetts has her institution at Westborough as a 
‘*mixed” one. In addition to the ‘* big” house, or prison portion, 
there are ‘** trust” houses outside the walls. Connecticut is adopt- 
ing essentially this modification, beginning to build outside of the 
walls this year, it being the best she can do for the present. We 
are confident that other States would wholly or partially adopt the 
family system, if it were not that large expenditures having been 
made new outlays would come only by great effort, and with 
natural reluctance. 

Objections having been advanced against the open, or family 
system, that it is natural to suppose will, from time to time, be 
revived. It will be our attempt to reply to these; and first, in a 
more general way, by discussing the requisites favorable to the 
success of a reformatory on the family system, which it is hoped 
will meet, at least, the more trivial misgivings; and second, by a 
particular consideration of the more specific objections. 

The primary requisite is a farm of thoroughly good land, and 
large enough to furnish all the necessaries and some of the luxuries, 
that the needs of the institution may be met, and to spare. Large 
and fertile, that it may never lack support for a sufficient herd of 
cows, and for the necessary equipment of the farm. All the fruit 
trees which will flourish in the region should be lavishly planted and 
assiduously cultivated. The greatest number of acres possible 
should be reserved for tillage, because these acres are to be such 
real factors in the boys’ reformation. We have remarked, as a 
prime consideration, that the land should be thoroughly good. We 
wish to emphasize this so essential necessity, not only that the 
institution may have the highest opportunities to pay its way, but 
also in the moral effect upon the minds of the officers who superin- 
tend, and the boys who work it. That they shall not have to toil 
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and sweat, and reap not, but to expect bloom and wealth, and get 
them. Indeed, all agricultural and horticultural matters are to 
have such generous attention paid them. that it shall be felt 
throughout the institution that the noble farming industry is the 
chief and central one. Another prime prerequisite is the location 
of the school near an abundance of sweet, pure water; and we 
hardly need add that the site of the reformatory should be first and 
foremost, an healthful one. It should also be situated in an intelli- 
gent and moral community. The surroundings of such an institu- 
tion are of great importance. There are many such institutions 
that are suffering through the inimical feeling of its neighbors ; 
springing largely from ignorance, and the narrowness bred of it. 
We are reminded by these considerations of the hindrances with 
which the Ohio school had to contend, and which still, in great 
measure, hamper it. Its farm land is wretchedly poor, necessita- 
ting a vast amount of labor and discouraging hope, —and at its 
inception, at least, the standard of intelligence in the surrounding 
inhabitants, and their prejudices, were anything but desirable. 

The location of a reformatory should be made with wise reference 
to markets and transportation, and yet, to be too near a city or 
large village is detrimental,— yet, on the other hand, extreme 
isolation is to be avoided. All life and animation which indicate 
the honorable progress of the age, are profitable as incitements to 
body and mind. 

The buildings should be plain, but substantial and comfortable ; 
the executive buildings to be the central ones, and the family 
cottages conveniently and pleasantly surrounding. The cottages to 
be appropriately named, and surrounded with the beauty of lawn, 
shrub and flower. Each to have its own family garden for the 
common interest of the household, and, if possible, each child to 
have a part in it, as hisown. This latter feature was at one time 
pursued with most gratifying results in the Ohio school. 

The homes should be ones to which every boy can aspire, by 
industry and prudence, and he should be so taught. Everything 
in and outside the homes should be made educative and pleasant. 
They should be provided with an abundance of wholesome food. 
If it is true that the ‘‘ way to a man’s heart is through his stomach,” 
how much more is this the road of promise in the growing, vigorous 
child. No specified dietary should be allowed — children should 
never know beforehand such times as ‘** bean day,” *‘ fish day,” &c. 
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All distinguishments in dress should be avoided. Let the boys 
dress as other boys do. Let all such arbitrary distinctions be put 
as far away as possible, that the child may live a simple, natural 
life, and going back into general society, the transition shall be an 
easy and natural one. 

And now if, in the ideas thus set forth, it is thought there is 
created too much of the mere pleasure home, with danger of 
engendered idle disposition, and character lacking thrift and sturdi- 
ness, we say, no! While it should be the sacred aim that the 
comforts and pleasures of a true home are to accompany all efforts, 
yet the aim equally sacred and sought is, to make the reform insti- 
tution a nursery of honorable industry, and the formation of 
energetic, sturdy habits of thrift, to train in manly and Christian 
purpose and action. Jn trades and occupations, to teach the boys 
perjectly what they essay to learn, whatever it is; that for their 


own sake, when they go forth, and for the sake of the State, they 


shall be found skilled and expert laborers. The great aim of this 
education should be to make the boy self-sustaining, himself to 
become a wise and worthy head of a family. 

As a second consideration in the prerequisites for a thorough 
and efficient reformatory on the family plan, we remark upon the 
required character of its officers and teachers. 

It will be readily acknowledged that this matter is of first moment 
in endeavors to get what little good is possible from the prison plan 
of reform; but regarded in its relation to our family system, it is 
the core, the marrow of our system. It is to it life, paralysis or 
death. The genius of our system is the home —the family. In 
the heads of it the father and mother; in the subordinate, ofticer 
and teacher — the elder brother. In methods its fundamental aim 
is kindness, gentleness, forbearance, self-sacrifice, humanizing and 
Christian influences. Now, to have a weak king or magistrate is 
damaging ; but to have fathers and mothers, and brethren of the 
family inadequate and weak, is destruction. 

The superintendent to be sought for is to be one who has had 
actual practical experience in reformatory, or at least in some 
philanthropic labor— of course the more the better; a man who 
believes his work to be the noblest on earth, who has enthusiasm 
for his profession ; a man believing with all his soul in the funda- 
mental idea of the family system, and expecting results from it 
with an assurance like that which looks for the sun’s light and 
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shining on tomorrow ; a man of intelligence, good common sense, 
tact and conciliatory spirit. 

These same general requisites of character are to be sought for 
in all the subordinate oflicers and teachers; love and enthusiasm 
for the work are ever the great requirements to be insisted upon in 
the choice of those to be in authority and parentage over these 
children and youth, and anything like the hireling spirit in the 
candidate for these places is to be abhorred, and the mere seekers 
of place and salary to be rejected as unworthy. 

In the government of the reformatory we hardly dare say that 
any one person may be less fitted for his place than another; but 
if any such thing can be allowed, then again we wish to emphasize 
the prerequisites of character in the heads of the cottage homes — 
the husbands and wives, the fathers and mothers. Yes, we will 
even say that there may be some lack permitted in the chief and 
head of the institution; provided such want is offset by thorough 
and sterling worth in the heads of the different homes. For here 
are the fountains of influence, here are the hearts, the throbbing 
life centres of the institution. ‘These homes are the suns from 
which are to irradiate the real light of the reformatory, and if they 
suffer any eclipse, the shadows are deeper than from any other 
cause. These are as rudders to the ship, while all else is but the 
crew, and even if the captain fails somewhat as a navigator, still 
great safety may be hoped for if those at the helm are good and 
true. 

Then the men and women to be sought as the heads of these 
homes are to be of first worth, Christian gentlemen and ladies — 
persons of first-rate common sense and intelligence —of natural 
refinement as well as some acquired culture, and if they have had 
or have children of their own, it is a matter of gain. If not, then 
those are to be sought for who have strong natural jové for children, 
and sympathy with child life. They are to be Christian, that in 
ample way they may be in God’s stead to the untrained and 
neglected child — qualified to lay the foundation for moral charac- 
ter, and the efficient architects of its further developments — 
persons whose interest in the child relate not alone to time, but to 
eternity. 

We pass, now, to more specific notice of the more common and 
prominent objections. 

The matter of expense has been urged. Yes, we cheerfully admit 
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the family to be more expensive pecuniarily than the prison system. 
But let the first part of our answer be the considerations of the 
commonest expediency and sense. The family system is worth 
more! It is worth more in dollars and cents to the State, in that 
its reformatory efforts are so full of hope that its graduates will 
hecome permanently self-supporting and good citizens, putting the 
State to no further expense by coming back to the institution either 
speedily or eventually; either as criminals or paupers, or both ; 
but on the other hand enriching the State by good citizenship. 
Yes, it costs somewhat more than the prison reformatory, but it is 
worth more even by the measurement of the lowest standard. If 


the reform school means anything, it means physical, mental and 


moral reformation for this life, and redemption for the life to 
come; then where is the man who will sully his Christian faith and 
name by figuring the dollar and cent cost of any reformatory system 
that will in the greatest degree secure these transcendant results? 
And we argue that the family system will give these results in the 
createst degree. 


Yes, and we argue more. We claim that even if our system was 


still one in tentative and experjmental conditions, and was not yet, 


what it is, a realized and noble triumph, still it would be worth all 
the money cost to fairly try the promise that lies in it. 

The chief and only noteworthy cost in our system over any other 
would of course come from the increased numbers and superior 
qualifications required in the officers and teachers of the school. 
And yet an economy here may be wisely practised. It is not 
necessary for the heads of these cottage homes, or for teachers, to 
be persons encumbered with anything like large and expensive 
families of their own. This would be a positive detriment to their 
needed efficiency, and would be a useless cost to the State. 
Nothing like dead weights upon any institution should be for a 
moment allowed. 

But if the State will drive anything like a bargain in this matter, 
then our system must go unpurchased, for there is a cheaper. The 
genius of brute power may be bought for even a very low price. A 
jail need not be an expensive edifice ; and the men are plenty and 
cheap who will make good master jailers. A single turnkey may 
have charge of even one-half the inmates of a school, and all the 
teachers under such an administration may consistently be of a 
lower grade. 
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The greatest objection brought against our system is the liability 
of ‘*escapes.” This is so readily presumed that the question most 
frequently is not ‘* Will not the boys escape?” as ‘* How many 
escape?” We reply by saying that right here around this supposed 
pivotal critical liability of our system centre its finest triumphs. 
We would have supposed this very possible from the fundamenta! 
principles of our system; but we have seen the assurance in the 
actual facts. 

Boys will run away sometimes from even natural homes. They 
will fly from walled homes as from horrors, if they can. The boy 
will naturally take the first opportunity to flee from the prison 
home, feeling it may be his last chance; but why should he fly 
from the family restraint when the opportunity is ever before him? 
And we find it to be a most singular fact that he either puts his 
flight off to some more convenient season, or else his contented 
abiding must be explained on the pretty well substantiated principle 
in human nature, especially in the juvenile, that when told that 
‘*he shall not do a thing,” then he sets himself at once to work to 
do it, but, on the other hand, when left to carry out his own free 
will in such a matter, he is either indifferent, or decides he will not. 

Thus a wise liberty becomes its own defender. With us a boy 
has large and generous freedom. Why should he crave more and 
uncertain liberty? If his home is the rendezvous of comforts, his 
food good, his clothes tidy, his guardians parental and kind; if 
benevolence to his animal and higher wants encircle him, his time 
wisely divided by work and play, will he want to exchange such 
possessions for the neglects, the poverty, the distastes of even 
the home of his birth, and for society aimed against him? We 
should presume not, even if we were contemplating this matter in 
the light of theory. But suppose that if even five or ten per cent. 
of the worst boys should irretrievably run away, should the remain- 
ing percentage never be trusted to the beneficence of our freedom ? 
Very little philanthropy, surely, would lie in a philosophy that 
would say ‘** yes” to such a proposition ! 

But, as intimated, our experience at the Ohio school singularly 
proves the confidence of our foregoing ideas and presumptions. 
One of our cardinal principles in discipline was to place confidence 
in our boys, to trust them; and not in one single instance in nine- 
teen years, as overseer of a number averaging four hundred yearly, 
did we have cause to regret it. Hundreds of most interesting 
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illustrations might be given to show the most happy results of 
putting the boys upon their honor! their manhood ! 

We have taken, unattended by any other officer, as many as two 
hundred boys in one company to the woods ‘‘a chestnutting,” amid 
brush of thick, dark growth, the boys dispersing where they pleased 
for hours, but when the recognized signal was given every one 
responded, returning home in good order. At one time the whole 
body of inmates, four hundred in number, went to Lancaster, six 
miles distant, to a Sabbath school ‘* concert.” The boys made the 
whole trip on foot, coming back in the dark, so that no officer 
knew the whereabouts of his company, and yet every single one 
returned in good time to the institution, there being a good deal 
of friendly strife as to which family should reach it first, and yet 
woodland lined the road almost the entire distance. Hundreds of 
other instances could be given to show the power over the boy’s 
heart by being trusted; of feeling that he is thought worthy of 
confidence and esteem. 

During the many years of our connection with the Ohio school 
there was never a time that at least nine-tenths of the boys could 
not be trusted to go at any time alone to distant parts of the farm 
on errands, or to town, six miles away. We have received boys 
from the State’s prison at Columbus, and, in three weeks’ time 
they have gone alone to Lancaster, six miles distant, coming back 
promptly, transacting the business entrusted to them faithfully ; 
and never in a single case was this trust abused. Great and most 
gratifying was the evidence of the power over the heart of the boy 
of being trusted, of the expectation that he would be faithful and 
manly. 

The boy or man in need of reformatory treatment is wellnigh 
hopeless if he is to be continually suspected. Such policy of per- 
petual suspicion is irritative, hateful, and a bondage that blunts 
and blights whatever desire he may have to be worthy of confidence. 
As a general policy in the reform of humanity, let us, in the name 
of Heaven, at least hope that all is right until good evidence of the 
wrong appears. Under the prison system the boy is constantly 
suspected. In it, suspicion and spying are reduced to a science, 
and the child is never in a position to have his honor fairly tried. 

Another objection that appears to be held as a grave one is that 
of classification. This taking on the two-fold form of classifica- 
tion as to numbers and character. 
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As to the size of each family, fifty or sixty boys may be effi- 
ciently cared for in one home presided over by a gentleman and 
wife and one assistant. True, a smaller number would be more 
in accordance with the size of the natural family, and, we have no 
doubt, better upon the whole, for the inmates; still, from the 
pressures of State prudence, this larger number can be efliciently 
cared for. This was the size of the family in Ohio, and we 
believe, also, is the average number in other States; still, if the 
additional expense can be met, we recommend a smaller number. 

The second form of objection is classification as to character. 

Some institutions make a great virtue of such a division, and 
ery out: ‘*Do not let the bad boys mingle with the good!” We 
answer, do not tell a boy that he is bad by putting him. by himself or 
with any exclusive company of the bad. If you create any such 
pernicious distinction, you do not restrain the spirit of evil, you 
develop it. If the bad boy sees that he is as well treated as the 
boy of superior merit, he will endeavor to rise to that merit. If 
you have good boys you need their influence over the bad. The 
natural Christian family does not discard and thrust into exile its 
wayward members, but seeks their reformation in company with 
all its other members. 

This principle as to classification was tried in the Ohio schoo! 
with equally gratifying results, with all the others. No classifica- 
tion as to character was ever known there. 

Thus we have endeavored by direct and indirect statement to 
meet objections. We will hope to still cover more of such ground 
by further remarks upon discipline in general. 

Upon this matter there is wide diversity of opinion. The judi- 
cious mind will seek for the desirable mean between the extremes. 
Discipline may be too lax; it may be, and often is, far too severe 
and cruel. 

There is so much of the spirit in society yet that demands an 
‘** eye for an eye,” and a * tooth for a tooth,” that even the crimi- 
nal child must not be allowed to escape until there is meted to him 
a certain amount of punishment. Under the old system for treat- 
ing physical diseases the patient must be well bled before the 
healing treatment could be begun; and with many even the 
wayward child cannot be treated for his badness until he is first 
punished. This. is false in philosophy, and evidently wicked in 
morals. Every child in the matter of reform, should be taken at 
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his word the first time and every time in which lies a reasonable 
hope that he will perform his promises. 

In the administration of a reform school, next to its foundation 
upon humane and Christian principles, the great aim should be 
simplicity in government. The fewest possible of simple rules. 
The simple, but all-inclusive standard of ‘‘do right” should be 
little seen, but should be felt to pervade the institution like an 
atmosphere. 

In the Ohio reformatory, for some twelve years, and up to the 


time of our departure, blanks were furnished the heads of families 


to be filled with the weekly records of discipline in each family, 


detailing punishments of whatever kind inflicted during the week. 
These reports were read every Sabbath morning before the whole 
school, and any boy was allowed to make his personal statement as 
to the correctness of these reports, and with an average of about 
five hundred boys in the institution, the aggregate of punishment 
for one week would not ordinarily exceed twelve, and would some- 
times be less than half that number, and frequently several weeks 
would pass without a single punishment in some of the families. 

In the first years of the history of the Ohio institution a stone 
lock-up, with cells, was built for the confinement, at times, of the 
worst cases; but we soon saw its damaging influence and it was 
abandoned, being converted into a meat house. 

Corporal punishments were resorted to only as a last resort, and 
the rule was that no blow should ever be inflicted above the hips. 
At one time the loss of a meal or more was resorted to, or the 
feeding upon crust and water, but was soon abandoned as unwise 
and detrimental. And there is, too, a wise philosophy, we think, 
in discarding such punishment. The appetite of the growing boy 
is a passion, and to starve it is to goad it into fury and bring the 
mind into the worst condition possible for reformatory purposes. 
All ludicrous and highly artificial punishments are to be avoided. 
All punishments that bring raillery and ridicule upon the object of 
it, are not to be tolerated. 

No reform institution, of course, can be a success without some 
corporal penalties, for even these are inflicted in nearly every, per- 
haps every, natural home. [But these are to be inflicted only under 
a system which shall be administered upon humane and Christian 
principles, and only by the hands of persons of the highest char- 
acter. 
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And now, in remainder, we purpose to still further meet objec- 
tions and seeming difficulties by a few observations upon the 
question : 

‘* Why even more is not accomplished under the family system ;” 
and will conclude a paper, whose expanded proportions we trust 
will be excused in the importance of the subject, by some frag- 
ments of thought that have incidentally arisen during the progress 
of the paper. 

In the medical, and other important professions, the student is 
expected to spend years in diligent study and toil before he is fit 
for his diploma, and even then he is ‘employed hesitatingly and 
cautiously ; and especially in the case of the physician, the one 
eagerly sought for and most trusted is the one of skilled reputa- 
tion, for ‘* everything that a man hath will he give for his life.” 
But if so anxious to give the dangers and crises of our bodies 
and perishable lives into the hands of the highest skill and ability, 
what shall be asked for in the requirements of character, of those 
who are to have the training and care not only of the bodily and 
mental powers of neglected and depraved youth for this life, but 
for their moral welfare for this life and the next? 

We demand that the teachers of our children shall be persons 
in whom we have the highest confidence. Shall we demand less 
for the children of our neighbors whom we are to “ love as our- 
selves?” 

The reform school officers and teachers are to be persons of 
not only efficient professional ability, but persons ranking in 
integrity, honor, and purity of character, with any other calling 
that can be named. 

And yet mark what is still so prevalently the popular opinion ? 
It is not an uncommon thing in many of the reformatories of the 
. land for the boards of trustees and managers to hold their offices 
solely on account of political services to the party in power! So 
often totally unfit to be permitted to hold these solemn trusts, and 
then in ignorance and favoritism, farming out the subordinate 
places to time-servers and sycophants! The popular opinion is 
still most lamentably prevalent, that any passable novice is fit for 
superintendent of a reform school, and most any one that can 
‘** read, write and cipher,” fit for teachers. 

Now, because a man has been moderately successful as a lawyer, 
farmer, grocer, constable, or even sheriff, is it an argument that 
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he is fit for these positions? Is it an argument that any reputable 
nobody is fit for these posts, because he happens to be in want of 
a job of some kind, and is servant to some small politician ? 

It is injury enough to our prison schools to be filled and officered 
by political time-servers, but for all expectancy of anything like 
the measure of good which is possible to the family system, it is 
hopelessness and death. 

Partisan politics, in its ignorance and greed, lays a destructive 
hand upon a great deal in this country; but it does no such 
ghastly work as when it intermeddles with the high necessities of 
our reformatory institutions, making them the playthings of its 
greedy caprices. 

Not until the people shall with solemn resolution say, that 
whatever else the ignorance and arbitrariness of partisan politics 
may effect, they shall never lay a disturbing hand upon the best 
interests of our reformatory and philanthropic institutions, —not 
till then will the prison systems of reform be better than they are ; 
and not till then will be realized the broad and magnificent 
promise that lies in the genius and methods of our family system. 

In conclusion, and by way of recapitulation, we would say, 
while the spirit and practice under the open, or family system, 


tend so naturally to lessen the stigma of a boy’s being ‘* sent to 


the reform school,” and which would grow still less as the system 
became still firmer established and improved, yet the form of 
commitment to the reformatory has much to do in the opprobrium 
attaching to the history of ‘reform school boys.” Surely it is 
enough to have in the judge, in the unostentatious constabulary, 
and necessary legal formalities, features dignified and august, 
without the brutal terrorism to a child of handcuffs and shackles! 
Is this remark thought an exaggerated one? We have seen, many 
times, small boys accompanied to the reformatory by two able- 
bodied policemen, and manacled at that! 

Time sentences should never be authorized, and a system of 
merits should be used until the boy has reached a sufficient degree 
of honor to permit him to be released on probation, to be returned 
to the school if need be. 

In government and instruction the officers and teachers should 
have the incentive of diplomas held out to them, that professional 
pride may be exalted and aroused. And a very prominent aim 
should be to bring into service as officers and teachers, the boys 
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themselves. ‘This incentive will work wonders in efforts to virtuous 
aspiration. In the Ohio school this policy was so happily pursued 
that many of the inmates were employed as elder brothers, and 
several have held and are now holding important positions as 
officers in other reformatories. 

The voice of criticism will continue to be heard here and there 
against the family system. Some of it will be honest and sincere 
misgiving ; other will be, as it often has been, the voice of prejudice, 
or the results of partial and inadequate investigation. But here 
again let us remind the objector of some very reasonable consicder- 
ations. A theory and principle may be perfectly sound and 
practicable, and yet be singularly abortive by maladministration. 
No philanthropic institution can stand the freaks of partisan poli- 
tics. It cannot stand to have its places of trust filled by inade- 
quacy and mediocrity. 

And when the heads of the old prison plans of reform, under the 
pressure of a better humanity in public opinion, make their flying 
visits to the family reformatories of the land, let them see and 
report what is so glaringly apparent to all eyes, except those 
blinded by greed of place and power, if the canker of party politics 
is not destroying the vitality of the institution in the inefliciency 
or positive badness of those who control and administer them. 

And now, fellow-citizen, legislator and philanthropist !_ we appeal 
to you by the promise of these fundamental principles so reason- 
ably natural and philosophic, and by the testimony of these actual 
facts, to give your renewed interest, your sympathy and active 
efforts toward a system of juvenile reform, that holds in store such 
shining promise of welfare to the State, such hope to the destinies 
of our neglected and wayward youth, and such manifest fulfilment 
to the will of God. 

And the confidence of our statements is made if possible more 
assured, and the urgency of our appeal more intense, now that we 
have had a practical experience under both systems: the open or 
family, the congregate or prison. 


THE BEST METHOD OF FOUNDING CHILDREN’S CHARITIES 
IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 
Read June 30, 1880, by Mr. Moore Dupoy. 


It is to be assumed that almost every town and village has its 
groups or families of poor, vicious and neglected children. They 
become the terror and danger of their communities, and grow up 
gradually to endanger prosperity, threaten life, and disturb the 
whole order and morality of the localities where they live. If 
entirely neglected, they become the petty thieves, robbers, burglars, 
vagrants and tramps of their counties, and they help to swell that 
great tide of pauperism and crime which fill our almshouses and 
jails. What a single neglected pauper child can return in evils and 
curses to the community for its neglect is wonderfully shown in the 
statistics collected a few years since, by the New York Prison 
Association, in regard to the child in Ulster county, called 


, 


‘¢ Margaret, Mother of Criminals.” From those statistics it appears 
that this child and her vagrant sisters left 709 descendants, of 
whom 128 were known to be prostitutes, 18 kept houses of bad 
repute, 67 were diseased and cared for by the public, 142 received 
out-door relief during an aggregate number of 734 years, 64 were 
in the almshouse, and 76 were publicly recorded as criminals, 
having committed 115 offences and been 116 years in jails and 
prisons. The whole cost of this vagrant child and her sisters to 
Ulster county and the State of New York, in the property stolen 
and destroyed, and the public expense of maintenance and trial, is 
carefully estimated by Mr. Dugdale at $1,023,600. 

Each village and town contains, no doubt, little children who are 
laying up a like harvest of evils and curses to their own communities 
during future years. The practical question then arises: What is 
the best method of reaching these children with moral influences, 


and of making them industrious producers, good citizens, and, if 


possible, Christian men and women? 


VILLAGE CHARITIES. 


I. Ina village the methods of influence are somewhat different 
from those in a town or city. There is not so much opportunity 
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for a combined effort to improve this class of children, and they 
must be left more to the individual influence of benevolent men and 
women. Each well-to-do and Christian family will naturally know 
in their town some semi-vagrant and half-criminal family, living on 
the outskirts of the village. They have been, perhaps, in the habit 
of giving their charities to such a family, but if they would raise 
them above the condition of pauperism, they must make every gift 
dependent on the children doing some little job of work, attending 
the village school, or receiving some instruction. By a steady 
practice of this kind, continued through years, they will gradually 
make the children self-supporting, break up their habits of begging 
and vagrancy, and create new habits of order, cleanliness, and love 
of education. It may be that they will, at length, implant in these 
young minds that germ which is the source of the highest moral 
life, even the love of Christ and God. All this can only be effected 
by constant individual effort and personal sympathy. It may be, 
however, that this family have inherited such strong tendencies to 
vagrancy and crime, and live in such vile surroundings that no 
moral influence, which can be applied in the village, can really reach 
it. In that case, the object of the benevolent helper should be to 
endeavor to break up the vicious family. The boys, if possible, 
should be sent off to distant farms or conveyed to places of work 
far away, where all their associations are changed. If they have 
begun to be vagrants and petty criminals, they should be placed 
for a year or two in some ‘ family reformatory ” at a distance, in 
order to break up their habits, and then, after a short residence 
there, should be transferred to individual homes far away. It will 
often be found that such lads, when once all their associations and 
surroundings are changed, are no worse than the ordinary boys of 
the community; and if their vagrant propensities be gratified 
naturally in a free life on the borders, they may turn out very good 
trappers, hunters or pioneers, and never fall again under the 
penalty of the law. 

With the girls, the case is more difficult. But if they be taken 
young enough, and be transplanted to far-away homes where they 
are respected and have a great deal of work to do, and where there 
is much happy social life, they will often turn out very well, marry- 
ing ‘decently, and become respected wives and mothers. If, 
however, they have passed the line of virtue, the only course 
seems to be to place them in ‘family reformatory ” schools, and 
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gradually do away with the evil effects of their former vicious lives. 
The chances, however, for such cases, as our reformatories are 
usually constituted, are not very favorable. The ordinary crowded 
‘* Magdalen Asylum” seems often only to give new suggestions of 
vice to these unfortunate young girls. 


CITY CHARITIES. 

II. The founding of a children’s charity in a town or city is 
an easier thing than in a village, on account of the greater com- 
bination of workers which can be obtained, and the more abundant 
means accessible. 


(1) The first steps should be to ascertain the quarter of the 
town in which there is the most childish poverty or vice. Here the 


best plan seems to be to begin by hiring a plain room which shall 
be used as a reading-room or night-school. A warm-hearted and 
judicious person, if possible a woman, should be put in charge. 
The room should be made warm and light for the winter evenings, 
and a cool and pleasant place of resort in summer. It should be 
furnished with picture papers and instructive books and journals. 
The street-boys and vagrant girls should be made to understand 
that this is a sort. of club-room for their benefit. The matron will 
soon discover the peculiar wants and troubles of the poor children 
who drift into the room ; some she will find eager to learn in books ; 
others wanting work and situations; others with sick parents or 
friends needing medicine and advice ; others requiring a little loan 
to start them in ways of self-support; others requiring but slight 
assistance to enable them to breast the waves of poverty; others 
falling into difficulties and misfortunes with the officers of the law, 
where a kind word may save them from prison; others anxious to 
learn sewing or some trade which shall keep them above pauperism, 
and still others with souls brutalized and ignorant, but yet sensitive 
to words of religious truth and to the inspiration of Christian 
teaching. 
HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 

(2) The next step in the work of improvement in these desti- 
tute children will naturally be to open a night-school in the room 
for those who are busy during the day, and therefore cannot attend 
the ordinary public schools. Such a school should be what is called 
+n England a ‘ half-time” school. It should open at three or four 
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o’clock in the afternoon, when the most important part of the 
street-child’s work is over; should go on till six, open again at 
seven, and close at nine. There should be much music in these 
schools. The exercises should be spirited, and, us far as possible, 
oral, and a great deal of work must be done on the blackboard, as 
the children are, of course, tired by the labors of the day. Great 
tact should be shown by the teacher in not exposing too much thie 
ignorance of the pupils, as many a boy of fifteen or twenty may 
come in to learn his letters. From the experience in New York, it 
is found that a woman in a night-school can control the roughest 
of these lads. She will naturally set a great deal-of value on 
writing and number lessons, as these are very important, practically, 
to the boys. It will not be necessary to provide food for these 
night-schools, as the members are generally earning their own 
bread; but little festivals should be celebrated, and occasional 
entertainments be given to the children. Much instruction and 
amusement may be conveyed by means of the magic lantern and 
solar microscope. Such schools in our cities will probably be open 
during the six winter and autumn months, as it is difficult, in many 
cases, to gather street-children into the night-schools during the 
summer. 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


(3) The next important measure is the foundation of a ‘‘ day 
industrial school.” This school is designed to reach such children 
as are necessarily irregular in their attendance at the public schools, 
owing to their being employed a part of the day on the streets or 
at home. It includes, also, all such as are too filthy, ragged, 
verminous or vagrant to attend school with the children of the 
decent laboring class. Many of them will only be induced to enter 
a school by the personal efforts of a visitor, or by the hope of 
securing food and clothing. Some will, perhaps, be driven in by 
the operation of the ‘‘ compulsory law,” and all will belong to an 
irregular, destitute, and semi-vagrant class. They will be required 
to be managed with great tact and discretion by a skilful teacher ; 
they will need various conveniences for bathing, cleaning, and the 
getting rid of vermin; they must be supplied with a simple meal at 
noon, and shoes and clothing will be given as a reward for industry 
and good conduct. The children are to be taught, first of all, 
hand-sewing, to make and mend their own clothes, to darn stock- 
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ings, to work on the sewing machine, and to carry on various simple 


trades. Part of the day must be given to common-school branches, 
and a part to industrial work. Much use should be made of music 
and singing as a means of education. A little ‘‘ savings bank” 
should be attached to every school, paying a high rate of interest 
in order to lead the children into habits of saving. A ‘* kinder- 
garten” in the primary department is extremely useful for awaken- 
ing the faculties of the youngest children, and remarkable progress 
may be made with these little ones in the science of numbers, both 
in addition, multiplication, and fractions as applied to concrete 
objects, such as cubical blocks and their divisions. A °*‘‘ kitchen 
garden” will often train the older children in household branches, 
which will be very useful afterwards to them as domestics. <A 
‘¢ créche” 


or **nursery” is an admirable adjunct, as enabling the 
older children to be schooled while the babies are cared for in a 
common room. 

It is indispensable for the success of the industrial school that 
volunteers should do a considerable portion of the work. They 
bring to the enterprise a freshness and enthusiasm which nothing 
else can give. The brunt and burden of the labor, however, will 
always fali upon the salaried teachers. The expense of such 
schools, for salaries, rents, fuel, clothing and food, will average 
from $15 to $20 per head annually for each scholar of the average 
number attending daily. These schools may contain both sexes, 
but they should not seek to retain the pupils after the ages of 13 
or 14, but rather push them forth into places where they can 
support themselves. 


LODGING HOUSES. 


(4) The next great step in improving this class of children, 
should be to make provision for the homeless. Nothing is better 
in this respect than the boys’ and girls’ ‘* lodging houses.” A 
plain room or loft is to be hired, furnished with iron bunks, or 
double bedsteads, and plain, comfortable bedding, with little 
lockers for the children’s clothes, and plenty of bathing room, 
foot-baths and water appliances. Great care should be taken as 
to ventilation and cleanliness ; and, in the boys’ lodging house, no 
boys, except very young lads, should be allowed to stay about the 
building during the day. Each one will pay a small sum for his 
lodgings and meals, and will go forth in the morning to earn his 
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own living. Every effort must be made to preserve the best 
characteristic of the class, — their power of self-help. If they are 
absolutely destitute, money should be loaned them to start in street 
trades. A ‘savings bank” must be attached to the house, to 
cultivate habits of economy. A ‘* gymnasium” is useful as a com- 
petitor for places of low amusement; and a drying-room, to dry 
the wet clothes of the lads after a stormy day, should, if possible, 
be added. In the girls’ lodging house, the inmates will naturally 
be more in the house, and the labor in the building will be largely 
carried on by them. With dress-making and laundry departments, 
a girls’ lodging house can mainly pay its own way. The average 
net annual expense per head in these lodging houses will be only 
from $40 to $50, including rent, salaries, food, clothing, and all 
items. 


‘PLACING OUT.” 


(5) All the various branches should be made the feeders for the 
highest work of a children’s charity, which is the transference of 
homeless and abandoned children, who are exposed to every temp- 
tation, to good homes in families and on farms in the country. By 
care and judgment, with a thorough organization, great numbers of 
the unfortunate children in our towns and cities, who have not yet 
begun criminal courses, can be placed at small expense where they 
will soon earn their own living, become industrious producers, and 
honest, perhaps Christian, men and women. There is an almost 
endless demand in the country for children’s labor in families and 
on farms, and experience shows that a young child transplanted 
from the city, to such homes as abound in our rural districts, will 
often drop his evil habits and do better than the average children 
of our communities. This ‘* placing-out” movement must, however, 
be conducted with great caution. The poor are naturally very 
suspicious and sensitive in regard to such a disposal of their 
children, and reasons of bigotry or superstition often come in to 
obstruct the benevolent effort. On the other hand, the rural 
districts are naturally fearful lest the juvenile poverty and crime of 
the cities should be drained into their localities. One or two cases 
which may have turned out failures, will often cause hundreds of 
successes to be forgotten, and thus make the whole movement 
unpopular. Still, care and wisdom on one side, and patience and 
fair-mindedness on the other, will justify the ** placing-out” system 
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as one of the best methods ever discovered of elevating the children 
of the poorer classes. 
SUMMER HOMES. 

(6) ‘To these various reformatory branches of children’s charities 
should be added, in large cities, sanitary movements and efforts for 
affording fresh air to the children of the crowded tenement houses. 
Excursions may be made to give the children a picnic or a day in 
the country; others may be placed out for a few weeks with 
farmers who are found willing to receive them for charity’s sake. 
For others, ‘* summer homes” should be opened near the seaside, 
or on the mountains, where the children’ of the poor could have a 
week of fresh air, with sea-bathing or good country fare. For the 
sick, a ** sanitaria” should be opened during the summer months 
at the seaside, and mothers with infants afflicted by summer 
diseases should be conveyed there for a week’s stay. The same 
sanitarium, warmed by open fires, could be used as a * children’s 
hospital” in the winter. It is found that in these large summer 
homes, or sanitaria, the average expense for each child, including 
railroad fares, rent, salaries, food, etc., need not be more than 
$2.00 or $2.25 per head for a week. 

This, then, is a sketch of what children’s charities in towns and 
villages should be. So far as cities are concerned, the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York has been built up on this plan during 
the past twenty-six years. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 

The society opened in 1853, with the secretary and an oflice boy 
for agents; in 1880, it employed 112 teachers, superintendents and 
matrons, Western, and other agents and visitors; during the first 
year, it expended $4,194.55; last year, its expenditures were 
$205,583.25; it provided with homes during that year, 197 
children; in 1880 it placed out 3,773 persons, of whom 3,360 
were children. Two industrial schools were founded during the 
first year, the Fourth Ward and the German, with 230 children in 
attendance. The society has now twenty-one industrial schools 
and twelve night schools, with an aggregate attendance of 9,098 
children. No lodging houses were founded during the first year 
(the newsboys’ originating in 1854) ; in 1878, the society carried 


on six lodging houses (the buildings of five being its own property, 


valued at $300,000), sheltering and instructing some 13,652 differ- 
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ent boys and girls, of whom 7,554 were orphans, with an average 
attendance of some 600 every night. In addition, it sustains a 
‘* summer home” where some 2,000 children enjoy each season the 
pleasures of the seaside and country air. 

Since the first year, it has placed out, largely in Western homes, 
55,717 homeless persons, of whom some 51,000 were children. 
During these twenty-five years, over $3,000,000 have been con- 
tributed by the public to this charity, and it stands now without 
any debt. 

This remarkable growth and extent of charitable labor during a 
quarter of a century have been due to the fact that this society 
met a deeply-felt want of the city, that its plans were wisely laid 
and efficiently carried out, and its trustees and agents men of 
integrity and character. So far as is known, not a dollar of these 
three millions was ever wasted or stolen, but it was all intelligently 
and economically applied to the purposes of this charity, and has 
all been repaid many times to the public, in the scores of thousands 
of vagrant, or outcast, or destitute children, who have been turned 
by means of it into honest and industrious and self-supporting men 
and women. 

Some $300,000 of this sum are invested in buildings, which will 
be a permanent benefaction to the poor children of New York for 
generations to come. 


EFFECTS ON CRIME. 


In the lodging houses, during twenty-six years, some 200,000 
different boys and girls have been sheltered and partly fed and 
instructed. In the industrial schools, probably over 50,000 poor 
little girls have been taught; and of these girls, it is not known 
that even a score have entered on criminal courses of life, or have 
become drunkards or beggars, though four-fifths were children of 
drunkards. 

But a better test are the police statistics of crime. During a 
portion of the period through which these figures run, the popula- 
tion of the city increased from 814,224 in 1860, to 1,083,371 in 
1878, while, as usual, great numbers of poor people remained here, 
left by the foreign immigration. 
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COMMITMENTS OF FEMALE VAGRANTS. 


- 2,106 


COMMITMENTS OF YOUNG GIRLS FOR PETIT LARCENY. 
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In regard to commitments of young girls, it should be remem- 
bered that our police statistics include now all those committed to 
charitable and reformatory institutions, whereas, formerly, only 
those imprisoned were reported in these tables. 


COMMITMENTS OF MALE VAGRANTS. 
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COMMITMENTS OF MALES FOR PETIT LARCENY. 
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JOMMITMENTS OF BOYS UNDER 15 YEARS 
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It will be seen, from these figures, that vagrancy and crime 
among young girls have been greatly diminished during the past 


fifteen or twenty years, while, among boys, criminal offences have 


not grown with the population, but have been held decidedly in 


check. 
SANITARY RESULTS. 
In the sanitary field, the results are equally remarkable. Among 
162,148 boys who have been, during the twenty-five years, in the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House, there has been no case of any conta- 
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gious, or ‘‘ foul air” disease, not even ophthalmia; only one death 
(from pneumonia, in 1858,) has occurred, though there have been 
several cases of accidents. The other boys’ lodging houses have 
been almost equally fortunate ; a distinct sanitary result of scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, ventilation and proper food. The only exception 
has been in malarial diseases, during the past year, at the Riving- 
ton Street Lodging House, owing especially to the erection of a 
new, over-crowded tenement house on the adjoining lots, and the 
bad drainage of these lots. 

Since our summer enterprises have begun, in the Sick Children’s 
Mission and the Summer Home, there has been a steady fall of the 
death-rate of children from diarrheal diseases in the summer. In 
producing this result, the Board of Health and other associations 
have had a share, though the 2,500 children refreshed each summer 
in the Summer Home, and the hundreds relieved by the Sick 
Mission, must have materially affected the death-rate of the city. 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER 0 FROM DIARRHGEAL DISEASES. 
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It will be observed that, in six years, over 1,000 lives annually 
have been saved under this disease alone. 

The general death-rate has been reduced from 33.76, in 1872, to 
24.93 per 1,000 in 1879. 


PLACING OUT. 


With reference to the ‘‘ placing-out” system, the failures have 
been a very small proportion to the successes, and thousands of 
these poor boys and girls have grown up to be useful and respecta- 
ble men and women. ' 

A striking instance was given recently of the effect of this plan 
in the disposition of some trust funds, put in the hands of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, of New York. They were applied, to the amount 
of several thousand dollars, to placing out homeless children in New 
York, on farms, and in families, mainly in Kansas, by the long- 
experienced agents of the Children’s Aid Society. Several hundreds 
were thus placed, and the greatest possible publicity given to the 
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disposition of them, and the behavior of the children. A Kansas 
paper stated recently, that out of 700 New York children thus 
placed in Kansas (part having been previously sent there by the 
society), only four children had turned out badly. 


CONCLUSION. 

This, then, is the work of one extensive children’s charity in the 
city of New York. ‘There seems no reason why similar charities, 
even if not so extensive, should not be founded in all the large 
cities of the country. There are poor, homeless and vagrant 
children everywhere, and every motive of self-interest, of political 
security and Christian duty prompts to efforts to aid and reform 


them. We trust to hear throughout the land, wherever there is 
childish crime and misery, of the formation of boys’ Sunday meet- 
ings, children’s reading rooms, day industrial schools for the poor, 


kindergartens, kitchen garden, and créches for destitute little ones, 
children’s lodging houses for the homeless, summer homes and 
sanitaria for the sick and unfortunate, and a judicious ‘* placing 
out” for the houseless and neglected. 

It will be simply the application of Christianity, through judicious 


means, to the greatest and most threatening of our social evils. 


DEBATE ON THE PAPERS. 


Before the reading of Mr. Brace’s Paper, Mr. Corrin, of 
Indiana, said: I would like to suggest to the Conference, that this 
(the Family System) is an exceedingly interesting and important 
subject, and if there are any other papers read now we may not 
have time to discuss it. 

Mr. McCuttocn, of Indiana: It is customary to refer some 
papers to the Committee on Publication, without reading. It is 
possible that some will want to hear a discussion of these papers 
that have been read thus far, and I, for one, would like to see 
other papers referred to the Committee on Publication without 
being read. 

Mr. Corrin: I would like just here to make a few remarks in 
regard to the question of delinquent children, I think in Massa- 
chusetts they have hit upon the right plan, and have obviated 
some of the difficulties which exist elsewhere. Four years ago, in 
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a convention at New York, I presented the same views that have 
been expressed in regard to sowing these children broadcast in 
the West. It brought on me certain censures, and the result was, 
an agent was sent out from New York to look into the disposal of 
the New York children, and report the result of his investigation, 
which was very little. But the fact does stand out perfectly clear 
that children so thrown out from the cities are a source of great 
corruption in the country places where they are thrown. The 
report I speak of was not clear upon the subject at all. Very few 
such children are useful, or remain permanently in the home where 
they are first placed. And though there must be some relief for 
the cities, and I am the last person to question the conscientious- 
ness of these agencies, yet the remark is true which I heard from 
a gentleman in Massachusetts: ‘* It may be good for New York, 
but very bad for the West.” I think the suggestions brought out 
in regard to Massachusetts are admirable. Men who take chil- 
dren out West are apt to look at a boy or a girl just to see how much 
they can get out of them, just as they would look -at a cow, or a 
calf or a colt, to see how much they can get out of them. These 
children should be constantly looked after, to see what kind of a 
home they have. There are many families in which they can well 
be put. The idea of home life is beantiful, is grand; it is God’s 
plan; it is the place for the most healthy development of manly 
qualities, — and yet there are very many homes in the West unfit 
for children to live in. Iam glad that in this Conference some of 
these ideas have been brought out, and I hope that they may be 
extensively diffused throughout the country. 

The Presipent (Dr. Byers): I should be glad, if we had now 
the opportunity, of hearing others and at greater length upon this 
question. In a convention where this same question was dis- 
cussed, I recollect a prominent gentleman said that they were 
stripping New York of the best boys to send West, and were 
leaving the worst in the city. [Laughter.] 

Cuartes THomas, of Cincinnati: I want to speak one word in 
reply to the wholesale condemnation—by Dr. Howe — of the 
congregate system of reforming children without reference to 
locality or surroundings. Now, I want to say to this Conference 
(and perhaps I am old enough to say it) that I had something to 
do with the inauguration of the House of Refuge, in Cincinnati. I 
also had something to do with the inauguration of the Ohio 
Reform School, at Lancaster. I happened to be in an official 
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vapacity in the city of Cincinnati at the time first mentioned, and 
happened, also, to be in the Legislature when the Reform School 
was created. Now, I would say to those of you who have the 
congregate system in your States, ‘do not be discouraged.” 
There is a great reformation going on in that system. I know it. 
I know it from experience. One trouble with us is that we have 
a pet system, and become prejudiced against others. I have no 
prejudices against any system that will reform the children. I am 
not going to discuss this subject further, 1 am going to invite 
every one of you who can, to come and see for yourselves how the 
system works with us in Cincinnati. There has been a great 
reformation in the congregate system in the past few years. 
Formerly, the rod ruled ; now, kindness rules, and through kind- 
ness these children are reformed and enlightened, and brought up 
as useful citizens. Visit our institution dining-room, and you will 
find what a great many homes have not,—clean table-cloths and 
good china ware for the children. You will find flowers in 
abundance on particular days, and particularly on the Sabbath to 
impress upon the children that it is a holy day. Icould say a 
great deal more in reference to the congregate system. ‘The 
proper care of children requires judgment and sympathy for the 
children. Do not spend so much money in building great and 
costly houses ; do not tear down one system to build up another 
until you have examined carefully. ‘ First be sure you are right, 
and then go ahead!” 

Mr. P. Catpwe tt, of Kentucky: For twenty-four years I 
have dealt with children in some form or shape, as teacher or 
superintendent of reformatories. In Louisville, Kentucky, I have 
now been engaged fifteen years. I have been employed both in 
institutions where the family system, and where the congregate 
system, was adopted. I have served in almost every capacity in 
reform schools, from the blacking of shoes to preaching in the 
pulpit. In what I say now, “I know whereof I speak.” Our 
institutions in Louisville are on the congregate plan. We have 
them on the same ground, occupying sixty or seventy acres. We 
have a main building, and then we have a female house of pro- 
tection, and then we have a colored house of industry. In order 
that I may better get at what I want’ to say, I will read an extract 
from an address which I delivered before the State Teachers 
Association, of Kentucky, at Bowling Green, two years ago, in 
which I discussed this question : 
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**T am inclined to believe that the good accomplished by the 
family system has not been on account of the system itself, but in 
spite of it. Its practical operation is attended with several 
serious objections. Among them are the want of steady manual 
labor, during the winter months, and the many hours of idleness 
which are the result; the lax discipline, which is inevitable where 
so many bad, vicious boys are worked together, and the unlimited 
authority given to these house-fathers and elder brothers. I have 
higher aims than to seek to depreciate or prejudice the public 
mind against those who are engaged with us in kindred enter- 
prises because they do not adopt our method. I am too deeply 
conscious of my own infirmities and imperfections to deride or 
despise my fellows because they differ with mein opinion. I only 
seek to analyze certain factors, which the friends of this system 
claim as their available forces for good, and to note their results. 
If my analysis leads me to a conclusion that does not agree with 
theirs, the fault is not mine. I appeal to the testimony of facts, 
and am willing to abide strictly by their decision. Experience 
has shown that physical and mental work — regular, steady con- 
centrated work —is absolutely necessary to reform. Neither a 
thief nor a harlot can be reformed until they love steady, plodding, 
continuous work. It has further shown that discipline is the right 
arm of every true reformatory system. If this discipline is lax 
and fitful, if irregularities are winked at, or, if punishment is vin- 
dictive, ill-tempered and violent, it will certainly prove ineffectual. 
Discipline should not only restrain and control with steadiness 
and firmness, with unwearying patience and tenderness, but it 
should counsel, encourage, protect, console. A house-father or 
elder brother should be free from the disease he attempts to cure. 
How often might the youth of the institution fling back into the 
faces of their harsh and arbitrary masters a fragment of the 
‘Sermon on the Mount:’ ‘¢ Pull first the beam out of thine own 
eye.’ Considerable observation has led me to the decided con- 
clusion that the family system has failed to reach the best results. 
Only when the directors of such institutions can place men in 
immediate charge with the sound, practical sense, the high moral 
purpose, the steady self-control, that are imperatively requisite, 
can they claim for their system superior excellence.” 

It is men, Mr. President, and not systems that work reform in 
these institutions. 
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Mr. Howe, of Connecticut: I would simply say to Mr. Thomas 
that he greatly misjudges me if he thinks I make war upon any 
system. I, perhaps, may not have had as much experience as 
some Others in these matters, but I have had a little experience in 
the family system; I have, also, had some experience in the con- 
gregate system; I am now in a congregate school myself. I have 
been superintendent of one for the last two years and know a little 
about it, if not much, yet a little. I am able, from the very 
fact that I have had this experience, to see the difference. And 
because of this experience I have been able to judge of the spirit 


of the boys in these two institutions. It is no merit in a boy to do 


right and be good because he is compelled to. [Applause.] I 
make no war upon my friend Thomas’s school ; I make no war upon 
the family school; I make no war upon the congregate school, for 
I am in a congregate school myself. I make no war upon the 
school, I make war upon the principle. When a man says that 
he can reform me by shutting me up, I know that he cannot do it. 
No school can reform boys by keeping them confined. Let them 
out on a farm; let them go into the garden and work ; let them go 
into the green-house, anywhere to get out. I have never, in my 
two years’ experience, seen one of these boys when out ask to go 
in. On the other hand, they all ask to go out. The boys love to 
play. Let them play. They enjoy it. It is natural they should. 
We have been boys ourselves, and we know what pleased us. 
Now, I, too, speak from expezience in both kinds of schools, and 
I close as I began, that in my paper I intended to make no war 
upon any school or system. 

Dr. C. E. Capwatianer, of Philadelphia, Pa., spoke of the 
reform schools in Pennsylvania, and said he was able to bear tribute 
to their excellence. He thought, all conditions being equal, the 
family system was the better. The capabilities of the child were 
certainly developed better under that system, and all natural con- 
siderations point to that as a natural fact. The people were 
satisfied with their system in Pennsylvania, as Mr. Thomas was 
with his. We have both systems there. 

H. H. Gives, of Wisconsin, then offered the following motion, 
which was carried : 

Resolved, That the Business Committee be requested to report 
a rule providing for the limitation of the length of papers, to be 
read at the next Annual Conference, to thirty minutes. 

16 


CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 
I. REPORT BY DR. LUTHER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Read Thursday, July 1, 1880.) 


Before proceeding to the consideration of the subject which is 
assigned me, it is necessary to glance at some of its main features. 
That the pauperism of the present day is very unlike that for which 
relief was provided in the earlier periods in this country, is known 
to all. The increase of the dependent classes occurred at a uniform 
rate and conformed to the natural increase of population. It is no 
longer thus limited. The genuine pauper, the friendless man or 
woman, who from age, disease, or other unavoidable disability is 
unable to earn the food and shelter which God intends for all, 
become properly the charge of society. 

But we owe no debt to fraud or idleness ; neither policy, human- 
ity, or Christianity prompt us to harbor or succor any of this class. 
In each of the poorhouses will be a proportion of the debased and 
idle, who utterly refuse to work, and who prey upon the commu- 
nity, either by beggary or crime. The admission of this idle and 
vicious element is not only a flagrant wrong to the tax-payers, 
who support these institutions, but to the worthy poor for whom 
they were established. 

A marked distinction exists between pauperism and poverty. 
The one signifies entire reliance upon charity for support, hence, a 
deteriorated condition of character; while the other suggests only 
want, with some remaining resources, or-some possibility of volun- 
tary effort. ‘The pauperized state, as we find it, is often hereditary, 
transmitted entire, or in a condition or tendency to be developed 
or diverted during the life, as circumstances may favor or oppose ; 
or it is cultivated (without heredity), by the unfavorable surround- 
ings of childhood and youth, in such particulars as houselessness, 
unhealthy sanitary conditions, and by the bad influences of degraded 
associates. Or, again, it comes later in life, out of misfortunes in 
business, or otherwise, through domestic afflictions, and from dis- 
ease and accidents, mental and physical. The hereditary paupers, 
and they of early yielding, are rarely, if ever, conscious of their 
low state; while those of later development submit to it with 
little repining, and that only by fitful glimpses of past prosperity. 
But, in whatever form, or from whatever cause pauperism maj 
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appear, it has been deemed wise and proper to establish a system 
of organized benevolence for the purpose of providing relief for the 
necessities and suffering with which it is accompanied. 

All will admit that, in dispensing charity, no little caution is to 
be observed, and care must be taken that we do not stimulate 
the growth of the evil by the mode adopted in administering to it ; 
to give charity indiscriminately, undoubtedly tends to multiply 
paupers. Any charity is vicious that is not systematic and dis- 
criminating, because it tends to keep up an idle and demoralizing 
class to prey upon the public, and defeats all efforts to compel 
those who are able to support themselves. There is in every 
community, especially in times of depression in business, a class of 
needy persons, who are in danger of becoming permanent paupers ; 
the great problem is how to relieve their present necessities, with- 
out producing this result. As a rule, the persons seeking this aid 
are of rather a low moral and intellectual type, and if temporary 
aid is furnished them, there is a tendency to seek it again and 
again, when the necessity is less stringent, and thus the road to 
chronic pauperism is easy and short. 

It is the universal statement of officers having charge of relief 
funds, that in dispensing them, they have constantly to contend 
against every manner of deception and imposition. Persons with 
some means, Others fully able to earn a living for themselves, as 
well as those having near relatives who are fully able to support 
them, and who ought to do it, in repeated instances, are applicants 
for this aid. 

Mr. Fawcett, a member of Parliament, wrote a book on pauper- 
ism, now about six years old. As its arguments and facts have 
not materially changed, they are still active as the substance of 
living debate. The force of his showing is two-fold: First, that a 
poor people may have little of pauperism ; second, that pauperism 
is a production of artificial conditions, rather than an inevitable 
necessity. In England, the average per capita income is £2.5, or 
$115; in Scotland, the income per head is £13, or $65; in Ireland, 
the average is only £5, or $25. But when we come to pauperism, 
the relief appears to be in pretty exact proportion to the wealth. 
For example, in England there is one pauper to each twenty of the 


population ; in Scotland, one in about fifty-three; in Ireland, one 


in each seventy-four. 
There are various collateral questions. In England, outdoor 
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relief is equal to every one in eight. In Ireland, it is less than 
every one in five. The situation is believed really to be this: That 
in England outdoor relief is more readily obtainable than in 
Ireland. ‘The ‘‘ ould counthree” sends its paupers with less 
reluctance to the workhouse. As the almshouse is an odious place, 
relatives and friends exert themselves to keep their connections ot! 
the rates. The facility of getting help is a productive cause of 
pauperism. While England has capacity estimated at more than 
four times that of Ireland, it has to meet a burden of dependency 
nearly five times as great as Ireland, — estimated by the average 
incomes. This showing leads to the conclusion that pauperism is 
a matter of legal provision for encouraging it, rather than a matter 
of growing necessity. Where the means are smallest, and the 
relief most difficult, pauperism is small; where ability is greatest, 
and facilities most accessible, pauperism is most burdensome i 
numbers and degree. In other words, pauperism increases in pro- 
portion to the means provided for its extirpation or relief. This is 
probably true, and American statistics would reinforce it. 

It therefore becomes a very important question, whether some- 
thing cannot be done in the way of aiding this class of persons to 
help themselves, so that they can earn what they need. To those 
who can work and will not, no aid should be given; to those who 
can work and will, aid could be rendered in this way without 
impairing their self-respect, or training them for future pauperism. 

Undoubtedly, such an administration of the poor fund would 
require benevolence, wisdom and administrative ability on the part 
of the officers having it in charge. But cannot such service be 
obtained? There are doubtless practical difficulties to be overcome, 
for this reason it is proper to submit the subject to practical men, 
such as compose this Conference. 

These general observations respecting the errors and abuses 
which have occurred in the systems upon which public charity is 
dispensed, are fuily confirmed by the statistics of pauperism, not 
only in the State of Pennsylvania, but of other States. A refer- 
ence to a few of these will be sufficient for my present purpose. 
According to the report of our State board in 1876, it is shown 
that of the 12,730 admissions into the 58 poorhouses of the State 
during that year, 5,251, or 42:4, per cent. of the whole number, 
were able-bodied ; children over sixteen years of age being included. 
Nearly one-half were moderate drinkers and intemperate ; only 1,241 
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were abstinents ; 1,996 were children who remained residents ; the 
whole number of children admitted during the year having been3,311. 
The characteristics of the almshouse population in the institutions 
just referred to, for 1877, 1878 and 1879, are similar to those 
just stated. Apart from these classes, we must not omit to include 
the large class of vagrants whose whole lives are spent in gaining a 
livelihood from organized institutions or private individuals, without 
being willing to render an equivalent in labor. It is difficult to 
estimate the actual number of vagrants in the single State of Penn- 
sylvania, but after making due allowance for the repeated appear- 
ance of the same individual, it is safe to set it down at from 40,000 
to 60,000. It is estimated at 80,000 to 100,000. 

From returns made to the Board of Public Charities, it is shown 
that, in 1875, 87,139 of this class were relieved in almshouses, and 
11,900 by outdoor relief. 99,048 lodgings were provided for 
$4,855 persons; 200,758 meals were supplied. A very large 
increase occurred in 1876. 148,390 were relieved in that year — 
296,144 meals were furnished —the percentage of increase being 
47.51 per cent. In 1877 the number relieved was 127,243, which 
is 10,458 or 3.46 per cent. less than the previous year. In 1878 
the total number relieved was 109,342, being a reduction of 17,901 
or 14.07 per cent. on the number of 1877. 

The foregoing statements do not include the lodgers in station- 
houses of the cities, of whom no returns have been received, or 
vagrants relieved under the township system or by individuals. It 


is obvious, from these statements, that our pauper system will be 


fearfully extended unless it is more carefully guarded. 

The expense incurred to maintain these itinerant beggars is 
complained of as a grievous burden. ‘The reports of county com- 
missioners, in many counties, show that fully one-third of the 
expenditures of the poorhouses is made up of the two items of out- 
door relief and the cost of food and clothing given to vagrants, 
and but a small part of the annoyance and expense of vagrancy 
is represented by the reports of almshouses and jails. 

I might enlarge upon the relation or supposed relation existing 
between immigration and pauperism, and upon the expediency of 
some action to limit the extent to which life dependents, from many 
cities and towns in Europe, become permanent inmates of our 
charitable institutions ; but subscribing fully, as I do, that both 
public and private benevolence should be dispensed without restric- 
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tions on account of creed, nationality or color, I refrain to do so, 
but not without an expression of my utter hostility to the practice. 
so largely indulged in, of sending the blind, crippled, lunatic and 
other infirm and disabled paupers, by cities and towns, from different 
governments of Europe, to the United States. To resort to this 
mode of relief, from the burden of supporting these helpless classes 
by those whose duty it is to provide for them, must be condemned, 
not only as a cruel disregard of the claims of humanity, but an 
atrocious wrong upon the citizens of this country, who, immediately 
upon their arrival on our shores, are compelled to supply them with 
permanent shelter and subsistence. 

A prompt remedy for this enormous evil should be provided by 
the Congress of the Nation. 

No one who turns his attention to these and other statistical 
statements can fail to notice how largely pauperism and crime 
are traced to causes which may be controlled or removed. 
The vices and disorders of society, idleness, ignorance and 
intemperance, bring down their victims in constantly increasing 
numbers to certain misery and ruin. Intemperance, under proper 
moral training and suitable legislative enactments, may be pre- 
vented, universal education may enlighten the ignorant, home 
influences may reclaim the prodigal wanderer, employment may be 
provided for the able-bodied, and the public school system will not 
have achieved a perfect work until it includes within its benefits 
the large number of friendless and destitute children who find 
their way into our county almshouses, prisons and reformatories, 
or who live in the streets without guardianship or supervision, and 
without employment except such as they may choose or chance to 
pick up for themselves. 

But in view of the facts which I endeavored to bring to your 
notice, it is obvious that no inconsiderable increase of the pauper 
classes occur from defective institutional management. Errors of 
this kind may be corrected and better methods substituted. 

The conclusions to which I have been conducted by a survey of 
the whole ficld, may be summarized as follows : 


CAUSES AND REMEDIES FOR PAUPERISM. 


1. The present systems of management pursued in alms- 
houses, and some other charitable institutions, in some particulars, 
are defective, and tend to increase the number of life dependents. 
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2. Any charity that is not systematic and discriminating, 
is vicious, because it keeps up an idle and demoralizing class, and 
defeats all efforts to compel those who are able to support them- 
selves. 


9 


3. Many such persons are admitted into, and become perma- 
nent inmates of, almshouses, upon orders obtained from the poor- 


directors, which is a flagrant wrong to the tax-payers and to the 
worthy poor for whose benefit these institutions are established. 

4. In order to prevent the evils arising from the associa- 
tion of dependent children with adult paupers, and the increase of 
pauperism which results from their admission into almshouses, 
suitable prpvision should be made for their care and training in 
homes for friendless and destitute children, which are now in 
operation, or in others to be established for the purpose; to be 
conducted and supported by private agencies, with aid, encourage- 
ment and codperation from the State and counties, and to be 
subject to the supervision of the department of public instruction. 
The object of these schools is to consist in training children 
mentally and morally for good citizenship, where lessons of learn- 
ing and of industry are to fit them to become producers instead of 
consumers, merely; to make them honest, law-abiding citizens 
instead of pests to society. It will be an effort in the way of 
prevention instead of cure,—an attempt to dry up some of the 
sources of the stream of pauperism and crime. The practice of 
receiving parents with children into poorhouses has been a prolific 
source of pauperism, and should be strictly forbidden. 

5. As outdoor relief should not be granted (except for cases 
of sudden and pressing necessity) without careful investigation 
into the circumstances and character of the applicant, we recom- 
mend that it be withheld, unless its continuance (after being 
granted) is sanctioned by a majority of the board of directors. 
It is believed that much abuse is practiced in appropriating this 
fund by the separate action of directors, and that large numbers 
of persons, naturally idle and improvident, have been trained 
and educated for the poorhouse by outdoor relief carelessly and 
prodigally administered. 

6. We recommend more care in classifying the inmates. The 
examinations of State boards show that pauperism has been 
increased by defective systems of management. ‘‘ The old and 
the young, the chronic cases of pauperism, and those who in 
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temporary sickness or disability have been compelled to seek 
relief, have been herded together, and the tendency is to bring 
down all to the level of the lowest, which destroys their self- 
respect, and prepares them to become life-long dependents of 
public and private charity.” 

7. We recommend the employment of more medical care and 
attention in county almshouses. Under the insufficient remunera- 
tion almost universally paid to physicians, recent attacks of 
disease only receive the benefit of any considerable treatment. 
Neglected insanity, wounds and slight ailments, have tended 
greatly to increase the list of paupers. With many, chronic 
disease and pauperism are inseparable. 

8. We recommend the organization of a uniform system of 
labor, —a system which should provide employment for every 
inmate in these institutions, outside the hospital or infirmary 
departments, with some kind of useful and, if possible, remunera- 
tive labor. Many idle and shiftless vagabonds drift into the poor- 
houses, especially during the winter months, attracted by the life 
of listless idleness which so generally prevails.. Employment in 
the house, the gardens, the farm, the shops and the roads may 
always be provided. The absence of regular employment in 
poorhouses tends to make those who are temporarily dependent, 
chronic and incurable paupers. 

9. For that class of vagrants who make a wandering and 
predatory life a regular pursuit,—a class who spend their whole 
lives in gaining a livelihood from organized institutions or private 
individuals,—no effectual remedy has yet been devised by which 
harrassed communities can be relieved of this species of criminal 
pauperism, no way by which these travelling vagabonds may be 
compelled to earn subsistence by the labor of their own hands. 
An act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, passed in 1879, 
authorizing more summary arrests and longer terms of imprison- 
ment, wherever it is enforced has been more effectual in expelling 
them from within the borders of the State than had been accom- 
plished by any measure previously provided. 

The remedy of universal application cons‘sts in the establish- 
ment of district workhouses, in which a system of compulsory 
labor may be conducted, to be under State control; with the 
necessary legislative enactments to authorize commitments for 
short terms for a first offence, and from six to twelve months for a 
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second. Under a well-executed system of useful labor these 
establishments might, in a short time, be made self-supporting, 
and relieve the public, not only of a grievous burden, but a rapidly 
growing evil. 

For the Committee. 


Ditter Luruer, Chairman. 


Il. THE TREATMENT OF ERRING AND CRIMINAL WOMEN, 
BY MRS. W. P. LYNDE, OF WISCONSIN. 


In reconsidering the papers and discussions of the last Conference 
of Charities in the line of subjects properly belonging to the com- 
mittee on ** The Causes and Prevention of Pauperism,” to which I 
have been assigned, the suggestion of measures and methods of 
treatment of erring women, contained in Mrs. Lowell’s valuable 
paper, seems to me worthy farther consideration both by the above- 
named committee, and also that on ‘Criminal Law and_ its 
Administration,” with a view of effecting some radical changes and 
reforms in the methods of treating this entire class. 

Mrs. Lowell, quoting from the report of the Board of Charities 
of her own State, in its ** examination into the causes of the 
increase of crime, pauperism and insanity,” made in compliance 
with a resolution of its Legislature, says, ‘‘even a casual perusal of 


that report will convince the reader that one of the most important 


and most dangerous causes of the increase of crime and pauperism 
and insanity is, the unrestrained liberty allowed to vagrant and 
degraded women.” 

In connection with this, the statement of Mr. Skinner, agent of 
the Children’s Aid Society of New York city, in reference to the 
work of that society, is full of significance. He reports that in 
1878 that society had placed out in homes in the West four 
thousand (4,000) children, and in the whole period of its operation, 
forty-eight thousand (48,000) children had been sent out from New 
York city to the West; and the gentleman added, ‘this was 
checking pauperism and crime.” May I put the question, — is 
not this scattering throughout the fertile West the baleful seeds 
that may speedily ripen into bitter fruit; seeds that may bring 
forth some fifty and some an hundred fold? Will New York and 
Boston and Philadelphia continue to be the nurseries of such fruit, 
and the West permit them to add their product to the home grown 
results of our own mistaken policies’ Will it not be a wiser and 
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more humane and Christian policy for us all to unite in the endeayor 
to devise some plans and measures that shall tend toward checking 
or preventing the production of these ‘wild grapes,” that shall 
” the teeth of hosts of children, ‘‘ even to the third 
and fourth generation ?” 

Mrs. Lowell says, ‘* We do not hesitate to cut off the entail, 
where it is possible, of insanity by incarcerating for life the incu- 
rably insane, why should we not also prevent the transmission of 
moral insanity? as fatal” (I would say more hopeless) ‘* than that 
of mind.” 

Where lies the cause, and whence shall come the cure for these 
evils, so big with portent of danger to society in this new world of 
ours, and that have already worked with such destructive force in 
older civilizations ? 

Criminal laws in their spirit and administration seem formed 
almost entirely for purposes of punishment, and to have no influ- 
ence or intention toward prevention or reformation. Take, for 
example, the ‘‘ course of law” in its dealing with disorderly 
houses. They are usually, although well known to the authorities, 
utterly ignored by the guardians of the peace until somebody makes 
complaint of one, then ‘‘ the force is sent out to raid it.” It 
would be fair to suppose that all the inmates would receive equal 
justice at the hands of its administrators, and that both men and 
women would share the due penalty of outraged law, but, except 
in very rare instances, the male inmates are suffered to escape, or, 
under an alias, fined and discharged; but the women and young 
girls, without regard to degree of guilt, are all, in open day, dragged 
through the streets, and into open courts for trial! The young 
victim of her own ignorance, or weakness,—or more frequently of 
some human fiend,—who has, mayhap, taken but the first step in 
vice, and has, as yet, made no friend to pay her fine, is sentenced 
(frightened and, perhaps, penitent) to the common jail, sharing the 
same punishment with the old and hardened sinner, and too often 
the same cell where she sees and hears only deeper depths of vice ; 
attended, perhaps searched, by men, with no sight of womanly 
presence, or sound of feminine kindness to admonish or whisper 
words of hope or lead to better ways. No wonder, if after even a 
‘+ short term,” she emerges hopelessly doomed to a life of infamy 
and an early death in ignominy. The law, in its execution, has 
prevented reformation by the disgrace and degradation of its 


** set on edge 
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method of punishment, and sent the contagious pestilent forth to 
exercise her baleful influence wherever—poor, hunted, wounded 
animal, —she may hide or flee. By rigid legal enactments we isolate 
such contagious maladies as small-pox, scarlet fever and diphtheria, 
etc., and stamp them out by disinfectants and sanitary measures ; 
but for this moral vice of society, which ‘* stingeth like an adder,” 
and ** whose steps take hold on death,” we have no preventive 
measures nor any legal enactments, except those which disseminate 
and perpetuate, and render reformation or restoration to society of 
the wronged or erring woman improbable if not impossible. The 
words of Dr. Elisha Harris, **that until the State shall have 
provided a prison, or a reformatory refuge for criminal females, and 
until every country and city has more suitable places of detention 
for women than the present common jail, most of those who suffer 
arrest and conviction for crimes, will 


become destroyers and 
injurers for their life-time,” 


seem, in view of this condition of facts 
and forces, almost prophetic. 

New York city, in 1878, sheltered, in such ** ways and manners” 
as we have just been considering, fourteen thousand two hundred 
and thirty-four (14,234) vagrant homeless women and children. 
Suppose New York city, for a few years previous, had exercised 


the provision possible, with suitable restraint and supervision of 


the four or five thousand mothers of these children, to say nothing 


of the often more guilty fathers, she would have reduced the cost of 
this charity and correction in a more than corresponding ratio, and 
greater, better, holier still would have been the work of that grand 
metropolitan city, in the work of preventing pauperism and 
crime. Indiana and Massachusetts have established separate 
prisons for women, which are managed by women exclusively, and 
are accomplishing a grand work for those who reach that advanced 
stage of crime, and we earnestly hope more of our States will soon 
have similar institutions. But places of detention for those in 
earlier stages of criminal life, which shall also be under the control 
of women, removed from all control or association with men, or 
their once previous habit of life, —with such reformatory and 
restorative influences as healthful and cleanly surroundings, com- 
pulsory work and longer sentences, — seem to offer better hope for 
the restoration of erring and fallen women than any of the systems 


we have yet adopted. 


lil. THE CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 
READ BY R. D. MOGONNIGLE, OF PITTSBURG, PA. 


The causes of pauperism and the best means for its prevention 
form a subject preéminently worthy of consideration, for the simple 
reason that anything that tends to lessen pauperism is of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the State, the country and the world at large. Some 
of us endeavor to get at the root of this gigantic evil from an 
economical standpoint, and some of us from purely philanthropic 
motives. In either case the investigation results in good. When 
we speak of the causes of pauperism we open a subject as old as 
the hills, and as difficult to thoroughly explore. 

The causes are multitudinous, and many of them have been 
recapitulated over and over again. The difficulty is not to find a 
cause of pauperism, but rather to find the best methods of prevent- 
ing its alarming increase in the future. 

There are, however, three causes which I shall allude to in this 
paper, not because they are newly discovered — for they are not — 
but because, as it appears to me, they are capable of practical 
treatment at the hands of practical men. 

first. The neglect of destitute and pauper children. We either 
permit them to grow up neglected in our cities, or, when brought 
to our notice, we hurry them off to an almshouse, where they are 
surrounded by the worst influences and associations. 

Second. The improper administration of our almshouses. In 
many places the pauper is fed, clothed and lodged, without exacting 
anything in the shape of labor in return. The institution is simply 
a place of refuge for persons who, in many instances, could provide 
for themselves. In this way the almshouse itself is a fruitful cause 
of pauperism. 

Third. The indiscriminate distribution of outdoor relief by poor 
law officers. ‘Fhe dealing out of small sums weekly to applicants 
for an indefinite time, and the neglect of making a full and searching 
investigation, not merely when the application is first made, but 
through all the successive stages of the relief is a part of this soil. 

These are all prolific causes of pauperism, but happily they are 
not beyond our control, and, in considering the best means of 
prevention, I am of the opinion that all destitute, neglected and 
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almshouse children should be the wards of the State, or provided 
for in suitable homes and asylums, assisted by the State, until 
placed out in families by indenture. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to our children; the future 
welfare of the State and country depends on them. As they are 
trained, so they will live; they are susceptible to surrounding 
influences — take care that these influences are good, and we shall 
reap the reward in possessing a nation of intelligent, self-reliant 
men and virtuous women. ‘They must be trained to habits of 
industry, to rely on their own exertions for success in life. 

The breaking up of an indolent family and properly providing 
for the helpless children, is a duty which cities and States owe to 
their country at large. ‘The almshouse is no proper place for the 
young; every one knows, or ought to know, that children are 
imitative, and the pauper inmate of an almshouse is the very worst 
exemplar a child can have. They are quick to perceive that all 
their wants will be supplied without any effort on their part, and 
growing up within the pale of the house, they regard it as their 
home and a'refuge to return to at any time. 

The mere fact of our placing a child in a family must not be 
accepted as a guarantee that the child will grow up a worthy man 
or woman; our duty, instead of ending when we deposit the child 
at the threshold of its new home, has, in truth, only begun. We 
should exercise a keen supervision over its future, and take care 
that its moral as well as its physical health is assured. There are 
times when the home does not suit the child, and vice versa. In 


this case a removal of the charge would be an absolute necessity, 
and should be an imperative duty on the part of the officials. 


Of course, all this requires time, attention and labor, but the 
results are worth it, and the man who wearies of well doing is not 
in the right place, and should give way to those whose hearts are in 
the work. By improper administration of our poor laws, many of 
our almshouses have become places of refuge for men and women 
who could provide for themselves. ‘Take, for instance (and there 
are many such), the family that is admitted on account of tempo- 
rary sickness, or a want of employment. The sick man recovers, 
and work is plentiful— to be had for the asking. ‘The necessity 
for their stay in the house no longer exists, but do they move? 
Not so! for they are perfectly satisfied where they are. Their 
food is wholesome and suflicient; their clothing is suitable, and 
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about as good as they ever possessed. If you ask them what more 
they want, they will answer, ‘‘nothing,” and they mean just what 
they say. To provide for themselves entails a certain amount of 
personal effort that they are not likely to exert, if they can possibly 
avoid it; and, as few superintendents like to adopt the harsher 
measures of driving them out, they remain a burden on the tax- 
payers, and the probability is that their children will be so, also. 
But if the superintendents dislike to drive them out, what is to be 
done? The answer is easy to give: discharge them promptly, just 
as soon as the necessity which admitted them has passed away. 

The danger — the real danger — is in permitting them to remain 
long enough to be institutionized. It is easy to make a chronic 
case of pauperism, but very hard to eradicate the evil. Some 
persons contend that these people can be made self-supporting in 
the almshouse, and there is no doubt but that an energetic superin- 
tendent can make them pay for their keeping ; but if we favorably 
entertain this view of the case for a single instant, we are doing a 
vast amount of harm, not merely to the city or State, but to the 
pauper, also. 

Our best policy —our truest economy —is to employ and pay for 
the necessary labor of an almshouse. Fail to do this, and the man 
who should be a producer is simply a consumer. By and by, the 
time will come when he can no longer do the little work allotted 
him, and the simple expense of his maintenance would be far in 
excess of any benefit previously derived from his labor. 

The distribution of *‘ outdoor relief” is an essential part of poor 
law administration; but unless the utmost caution —the wisest 
judgment —is exercised, it is calculated to do much mischief, and 
will certainly diverge into politics. Many persons if they once 
succeed in getting their names on the list, will practice any and 
every deceit to keep it there. The necessity for assistance may no 
longer exist, but they care naught for that, and in time they come 
to regard it as their right, and would be indignant at the bare sug- 
gestion of discontinuing it. There are cases within my own 
personal knowledge where relief has been continued to the third 
and fourth generation. 

It would be better in my opinion that all outdoor relief be dis- 
tributed by private charities, but the time does not seem ripe for 
that yet, and I would therefore suggest that the relief afforded 
should only be temporary, — no specific amount should be allowed 
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any person or family, — for once when they realize that they can 
get so much per week, or month, they make their arrangements 
accordingly, and seldom endeavor to better their condition by 
personal effort. 

We had at one time in our city several families, embracing ¢ 
large number of persons, all related to each other, and all in receipt 
of outdoor relief. In order that the matter of their relationship 
should be concealed they resorted to the most reprehensible prac- 
tices, and for a considerable time they were successful. Suspicions 
were at last aroused, and an investigation followed ; the result was, 
the refusal of any more relief. 

The wisdom of this procedure was fully exemplified, for the 
persons referred to, realizing that they would get no more assist- 
ance, went to work, and have succeeded ever since in maintaining 
themselves ; a thing they never thought of doing before. Outdoor 
relief should only be extended in cases of sickness or injury. When 
given to others, abuse is sure to follow. 

The history or circumstances of every applicant should be investi- 
gated frequently, and repeated visits should be made to their homes. 


The work of paying out money, groceries, coal, etc., from a poor 


board office, has become so systematized that the business is too 
often performed in a merely mechanical manner, and for that reason 
imposition is easy. 

Commonly, when we speak of the causes of pauperism, we think 
of indolence, drunkenness, neglect and vice ; it may, therefore, sound 
strange that the management of almshouses and the distribution 
of outdoor relief should contribute in any way to what they are 
popularly supposed to suppress; yet, as a matter of fact, there 
‘an be no doubt about it, and we must admit that in these things 
perfection has not yet been obtained. It seems to me that all we 
can do at present is to care for our children, prevent the inmate 
of an almshouse from becoming a chronic pauper, and limit our 
outdoor relief to such cases as have been previously mentioned. 

These are all practical points, all within our province and our 
power, and, by strictly attending to them, I have no doubt but that 
we shall strike at some of the causes of pauperism, and, at the 
same time, prevent its increase in the future. 


IV. OUTDOOR RELIEF BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES UNDER 
STATE SUPERVISION. 


BY HENRY B. WHEELWRIGHT, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


At the Conference of Charities for 1878, I had the honor to 
present a paper on Medical Charity in Massachusetts, as related 
to outdoor relief. In giving in that paper the aggregated 
experience of thirteen years of supervision of the sick poor at 
their homes, it was necessary, to the full comprehension of our 
work, to append a detailed history of the settlement laws of 
Massachusetts and their modes of operation. Omitting all further 
allusion to these preliminaries, I proceed at once to narrate briefly 
the subsequent experience of Massachusetts in the outdoor relief 
of her State poor, both sick and well. Of these poor there are 
now three classes : 

1. The sick who are unable to be removed from their homes, 
including persons advanced in age and suffering from its infirmities. 

2. Persons needing temporary relief to carry them over 
immediate exigencies. 

3. Foundlings and destitute infants. 


I. THE SICK. 

It is expected that the sick who can be moved without present 
or future disadvantage, and those likely to need continuous aid, 
will be committed to the State almshouse, at Tewksbury, and thus 
be included in the indoor poor of the State, whose annual aggre- 
gate, together with the State pauper insane, will not exceed 3,600 
different persons. 

The first named class have been thus supported since June, 
1865, and the records of fifteen years attest the beneficence and 
economy of the policy. This easily withstood the strain of the 
years of panic, the subsidence of which has left behind few traces 
of pauperization as its result. On the other hand, under the 
pressure of the system, with its searching investigations, its 
relentless exposures and stern denials to the unworthy, the efforts 
for self-support seem more earnest and more successful than ever 
before. The aforetime impostors, perpetually watched and driven 
from their last subterfuge, are ready to exclaim, with the despair- 
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ing tramp, “I have told a lie, and I have told the truth, and 
neither have done me any good! I shall have to go to work!” 
For the year ending June 30, 1880, the number of applications 
for aid from this class was about 2,300, of whom probably 300 
were renewals and duplicates. These applications covered about 
3,000 sick people and a relieved population of about 8,000. Though 
scattered all over the State, even to its remotest corners, every 


case was thoroughly investigated, the number of personal visits 
exceeding 7,000. The average period of dependence was less than 
four weeks, while it is twelve weeks in our State almshouse; and 
the average cost to the State, of each applicant, is not far from 
$10. Should any sum in excess of this fall upon a city or town, 
it is usually the result of ignorance of law or inexperience in 
administration. The appropriation for the period named was 
$23,500; it will not be exceeded, and probably will not all be 
needed. The comfort of the sick has been greatly promoted by 
the discovery and relief of their special wants, and the aid given 
from private and public sources have been better utilized. Upon 
the recovery of the patient, the family at once resumes all its 
normal relations, most of which have remained undisturbed during 
the period of aid, and to all alike comes from the authority of the 
State the stern decree, ‘* We have helped you through, now if you 
do not work neither shall you eat.” That this sentence is effectual 
is apparent from the constantly decreasing number of re-appli- 
cants. And, in fact, but for the needs of the new immigration, 
which is throwing upon us large numbers of sick and destitute 
persons, the aggregate of this class would be less than before the 
panic, notwithstanding the increase of population.* 

To sum up, then: 

1. This class, embracing all the pauper sick (unable to be 
moved) of more than one-third of our population, is cared for at 
an annual cost to the State of $23,000 for support, and $8,000 for 
supervision, or $31,000 in all, and this cost is not annually 
increasing. On the other hand, the State almshouse, receiving 
in a year some 2,500 different paupers for longer or shorter 
periods, of whom many are not sick, is maintained at an annual 
cost of over $80,00U. 

2. The comfort of the sufferers is greatly enhanced by a resi- 


* Massachusetts had, in 1875, 1,651,919 people; in 1880, about 1,780,009. 
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dence among their friends, which contributes in no small degree 
to a speedier recovery. 

3. While death cannot be averted, it is plain, from the records, 
that life is protracted longer, and that in most instances, before 
the final hour arrives, the parties have become once more self- 
supporting, and do not die as paupers. 

Il. THE TEMPORARY POOR. 

In 1877 it was provided by law that aid should be granted 
under certain restrictions to such of the outside poor as were not 
likely to become continuous paupers. ‘The assistance was to last 
not over four weeks at one time, and not to exceed $5.00 per 
week for each family. There was strenuous opposition to this 
policy, and its workings have been watched with great interest. 
The first year of its administration under the new State Board of 
Health, Lunacy and Charity has just closed, and accurate results 
are attainable. 

From July Ist, 1879, to July 1st, 1850, the whole number of 
applications for relief in the 345 cities and towns of the State was 
1,600 ; of these 174 were second applications by as many families ; 
44 were second and third by 22 families, and 34 were additional 
demands by 8 other families. There were, then, 1,348 families 
who received this aid, numbering 5,600 persons. The total cost 
of the relief furnished is about $9,000, with perhaps $1,500 more 
for the transportation of strangers applying to be sent to their 
several homes. The entire cost of relief, transportation and 
administration for this class of the poor for the year just expired, 
will not exceed $15,000. As there were only 204 families out of 
1,348 who asked for relief more than once, and as nearly all these 
were known to be cases of absolute and irremediable want, it is 
apparent that the prophesied evils did not ensue, and that it has 
been found possible to administer outdoor relief without pauperiza- 
tion. ‘To accomplish this work, three things are indispensable, — 
competent administration, the most persistent and searching inves- 
tigation by personal visits, and the ** workhouse” as an alternative. 

III. FOUNDLINGS AND DESTITUTE INFANTS. 

In Massachusetts, as everywhere else, the wretched condition 
and pitiable fate of these little waifs have been a perpetual source 
of annoyance and grief to the managers of her charities. ‘The 
number of illegitimates born alive is much larger than is commonly 
supposed, and a thorough investigation of all the circumstances, 
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with a truthful report of proven facts, would startle and horrify 
the public. For many years a portion of them (perhaps nearly 
one hundred a year) have been sent to our State Almshouse, and, 
with here and there a rare exception, all not removed have died 
in spite of the most faithful and persistent efforts to save them. 
This startling mortality is due not merely to the lack of breast- 
milk, and-the fostering care of an own mother, but to a subtle 
contagious influence affecting and soon destroying the whole, 
resulting from the admission of a single additional baby. How it 
operates is not clear, but observation proves the fact. 


Some twelve years ago an attempt was made to alleviate their 
condition by establishing the Massachusetts Infant Asylum, a 
corporation chartered by the Legislature, and receiving an annual 


appropriation from the State suflicient to support a constant 
average of seventy-five infants, besides those aided by the private 
means of the institution. It has proved a complete success, 
saving fully 80 per cent. of the foundlings it receives. But its full 
capacity having been reached while many were yet unprovided for, 
the Legislature at its last session directed all infants of this class, 
who could not be received by the asylum, to be placed in the 
custody of the State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, and 
cared for in families, as outdoor poor. ‘Their commitment to the 
State Almshouse has ceased, and the experience of three months 
makes it evident that fully 50 per cent. can be saved. Since the 
first of April between forty and fifty infants have thus been 
disposed of in families, at an average cost of about $3 per week. 
It will probably cost $6,000 to provide for these infants for the 
present year. 

Norte. Since the presentation of this paper, the policy explained therein 
has been continued, under the most unfavorable circumstances, and through 
a season notoriously exceptional in its influence upon infant life. The babies 
received and cared for by the Board have been mainly those rejected by the 
authorities of the Asylum, as being diseased or defective, and of course were 
the poorest lives. No wet nurses have been provided for us, and we were 
without experience as to the full competence of those to whose care the found- 
lings were confided. Not a few were received in a dying condition, and many 
more were so feeble as to succumb to the first access of extreme heat. But 
the worst is now over, and from this time of writing, the ratio of mortality 
will steadily decrease. During the four months of the experiment twenty-three 
have died out of sixty-one received, of whom at least thirteen had already 
passed the boundary of hope. Present appearances indicate that the per- 
centage of mortality will fall short of the statement in this paper. 


DEBATE ON PAUPERISM. 


The Presipent: I think I ought to say regarding Dr. Wheel- 
wright’s paper, that the writer is in reality the originator of the 
new system for the protection of neglected infants, and that the 
results are even more remarkable than he has stated. The deaths 
at the almshouse of this class included almost the whole number 
of infants, — some years not more than five per cent., some years 
a few more survived, but in few years did the number of survivors 
equal ten in the hundred. Practically they all died; and why did 
they die? Dr. Wheelwright alludes to a matter which had escaped 
the notice of physicians generally, although they have known for 
years that it was not safe to send these infants in large numbers 
to any establishment, and that if you put a large number of infants 
in a room together, they were apt to die. Some ascribed it to 
impure milk, or want of care in their clothing ; some to one thing, 
and some to another; but the resident physician of the Tewksbury 
State Almshouse discovered, that when he had a room full of 
infants in good health, this state of things often occurred, — if an 
infant was brought there in that peculiar moribund condition which 
precedes death by marasmus, every one of the healthy infants 
would, in twenty-four hours, become diseased, and in no case after 
this change occurred did any of the infants recover. The poison 
was as subtile as that of yellow fever; and this explained the 
enormous and peculiar death rate of these poor infants. Dr. 
Wheelwright has for years sought to put an end to this needless 
slaughter of innocents. In the first place, he persuaded the alms- 
house authorities to refuse to receive any more motherless children ; 
then he sent them to the Massachusetts Infant Asylum, which soon 
became full; and next he persuaded the Legislature to pass an act 
by which the Board of Charities might place them out, one in a 
family. Under the authority of this Board he has placed out in 
families fifty such infants, and since that time, which was early in 
April, I think only eight have died out of fifty. More than one- 
half of the whole number would have died before this time under 
the old system. I made a little calculation the other day, — and 
I hope if there are any physicians of almshouses here, they will 
take heed, —I estimated that if our almshouse authorities had 
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adopted these methods ten years ago, they would have saved the 
lives of five hundred children. That is a fearful responsibility, 
but every almshouse physician has some responsibility like that, 
and he must consider that he is responsible for infant life to a 
higher power than any we have to answer to here. 

A DELEGATE: Why would not the same law of mortality obtain 
in the infant asylum as in an almshouse? 

The Presipent: It would under the same circumstances, but 
our Infant Asylum would not allow more than four infants in a 
room together, nor bring in among those a moribund child. 


After reading Mrs. Lynde’s paper, Mrs. Rockwell, of Wisconsin, 
said : 


Mrs. Rockwett: In view of the sentiments herein expressed, 
I would offer a resolution that all States should have such institu- 
tions as are here suggested, for erring women. [Applause. ] 


The Presment: Under the present rule, unless you adjourn, a 


discussion is now in order upon all these papers concerning 
pauperism, unless this resolution is seconded, and some action is 
taken on that. Does the Conference desire that any action shall 
be taken on the resolution ? 

Gen. Brrnkernorr: I would like to hear from the Conference 
on that subject ; it is one of the most important before us. There 
is nothing more neglected in our reformatory work than that is. 
We are doing something in Ohio to agitate this question. We 
have had a Conference in Cincinnati, to bring before our people 
the importance of making separate provision for fallen women. 
There are two States where this problem has been in a measure 
worked out: in Massachusetts, in the Reformatory Prison at 
Sherborn, and in the Reformatory Prison of Indiana. I visited 
the Sherborn prison last year, and was very much interested in it ; 
though it is an experiment, and hag not been worked out fully 
yet. Mr. Spalding has gone away; I was in hopes of hearing 
about it from him. ‘There ought to be in every State a separate 
reformatory for women; there is no question about that. Now 
there are about as many of the one sex as of the other; what are 
we to do for the women? I said enough in my opening address 
in regard to our jails, — they are nurseries of disease and crime, 
and to send women into them is an offence against humanity. We 
in Ohio, sooner or later, will have a women’s reformatory, where 
women convicted of crime shall be under the control and manage- 
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ment of their own sex; that is the case in Massachusetts and 
in Indiana, 

Mr. McCuttocn: Mrs. Coffin is the President of the Women’s 
Reformatory of Indiana, and I am sorry she is not here. She 
would talk to you in a way that would interest you, not only 
regarding its principle but its results. A few years ago the 
women were taken from the Jeffersonville Prison (where almost 
every woman had been debauched by prison officials) and they 
were put in a prison reformatory. It is a reformatory for them ; 
and it lies within the power of a judge, now, to take any girl from 
any home where she is growing up among vicious surroundings, 
and put her there; and it comes within the function of Christian 
society to take a girl from the street and have her committed 
there until snch time as she shall arrive at maturity. Mrs. Thomas 
A. Hendricks, Mrs. Charles F. Coffin, and Mrs. Rich, have this 
prison entirely under their control ; its functions, disposition and 
methods are all under their direction. Mrs. Sarah F. Smith is 
superintendent, — a lady who sat at the feet of Elizabeth Frye, at 
the age of sixteen, and heard her speak. I asked Mrs. Smith 
once, * Did you ever have a woman here whom you could not 
influence in the way of reform?” and she answered, no. There 
are a number of murderesses there, barn-burners and counterfeiters, 
but any one at all familiar with the methods there used, knows 
that there is worked out to solution the problem how to save a 
criminal, under the influence of love and intelligent thought. 

Mr. Barser: I move the appointment of a committee, with 
Gen. Brinkerhoff as chairman, with full power to report either at 
this Conference or the next, recommending such measures as they 
may see fit. [Carried.] 

The Presipent: The general question is now open for discus- 
sion, and these papers should certainly call forth discussion. 

Mr. Wricut, of Wisconsin: The questions of pauperism in 
cities, and where there is a scattered population, assume a different 
aspect. It seems to me, from my limited acquaintance with the 
subject, that in the small counties and country districts generally, 
outdoor relief is far preferable to almshouse relief, because it is 
immediately under the eye of the whole population, and every 
person is interested in reducing the taxes. I do not mean relief 
in town poorhouses, but outdoor relief; but in cases where county 
poorhouses are established, it is wise that the town should be 
charged with the support of their poor in these houses ; because in 
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that case the town retains an interest in the persons sent there, 
and looks out that they are not unworthy. For instance, one of 
the largest counties in Wisconsin took the interest of the poor in 
charge, some time ago, and cared for all the poor of the county, 
including the outdoor relief. The towns thus relieved have 
recently changed that, so that all the paupers should be a charge 
upon the several towns, and the result was to relieve the public of 
a good many paupers they had in charge at the time. This was 
not done by statute, but by the vote of the county board. One of 
those paupers, who had been supported for years, was found to be 
the father of one of the members of the county board. 

The Presipent: That is a fruitful suggestion of Mr. Wright; I 
have no doubt that this question of outdoor relief will be discussed 
for many years yet. It is true, as Mr. Wright says, there is no 
analogy between outdoor relief in a city and in the country, for in 
the country, every person is known to every other person, and the 
fact of outdoor relief is investigated, not by a special committee, 
as in cities, — but Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Baker 
and the whole community are investigating every week. 

Mr. McGonnicite: As Mr. Sanborn says, the principle that 
would apply in one place would not hold in another; in our State 


it is all town or all county, and we could not apply the system 
mentioned by Mr. Wright. We have county and town almshouses, 
and where there is no almshouse, the relief is managed by the 


overseers. The outdoor and the indoor relief all come out of the 
same treasury. Outdoor relief is one of those matters that you 
cannot make a cast-iron law to decide ; every case must be decided 
upon its own merits. 

Mr. Cotsy: I am neither a doctor of medicine nor a doctor of 
divinity, but merely a director of the Summit County Infirmary or 
Almshouse. I have had some experience in outdoor relief. We 
had a good deal of that kind of work in our county, and just 
before I came here I hunted up statistics and found we had 107 
families to whom we furnished outdoor relief in our county. The 
expense we find is four cents and one mill a day, while a year ago 
the expense in our infirmary, not including our own pork and flour, 
which we raised, was eleven cents aday. In the outdoor relief, 
we only supplied provisions and sometimes medicine,-—no clothes ; 
and the families do more or less work. It is therefore much less 
costly than indoor relief. 


THE ASYLUMS, PRISONS AND PUBLIC CHARITIES OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO (CANADA). 


When the time arrived for Mr. Langmuir, the delegate from 
Canada, to present his Report, Mr. Lord, of Michigan, was called 
to the chair, and spoke as follows: 


This Conference was at first composed mainly of delegates from 
the State Boards of Charities in the various States, but at Cincin- 
nati, two years ago, a motion was made by a member of the Con- 
ference that the Governors of States should send delegates who 
were not members of such Boards. At Chicago, in 1879, we made 
a further change, because we found we were not only to consider 
charities, but penal institutions ; so we made our title read, ‘* The 
Conference of Charities and Correction.” We have then under 
consideration, along with strictly charitable enterprises, insane 
asylums, poorhouses, hospitals, reformatories, and prisons, the 
whole being the work of Charities and Correction. Having this 
broad charter, the propriety of asking our neighboring Provinces 
to convene with us was apparent. The Province of Ontario has 
responded to our invitation, and we have Mr. Langmuir with us 
to-night, who has under his supervision all the insane asylums, the 
jails, and all the grade of larger prisons within her Majesty’s Do- 
minions in Canada. He is a man of great experience, as well as 
great intelligence. I will ask Mr. Langmuir to take the platform, 
and it will afford me the greatest pleasure to introduce him to 
you,—and you, no doubt, to hear him. [ Applause. } 

Mr. Langmuir then read the following outline of the system 
of managing the corrections and charities of Ontario. 


REPORT OF MR. LANGMUIR. 


In these years of advanced civilization, the moral and material 
standing of a nation or community is judged and determined by 
well defined standards. Ifa country be possessed of a sound and 
effective system of education, we look for, and generally find, wide- 
spread intelligence, a large degree of social culture, and a very 
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marked development in all things pertaining to the arts and 
sciences. On looking at the converse of the proposition, if the 
morality of a community be low and vitiated, it follows that its 
religion is not that having the impress and approval of the Divine 
Master, whose whole earthly life and teaching were devoted to the 
elevation of fallen humanity. If, with wide-spread intelligence 
and unblemished morality, a nation be also blessed with large 
material resources, and its people be skilful and enterprising, we 
almost invariably find national greatness, together with the largest 
degree of comfort, contentment and happiness that such a 
condition of things can secure. 

There are also equally unfailing tests by which the status of a 
nation in the scale of civilized humanity can be determined; and 
none is more certain nor more practical than that afforded by an 
examination of the system designed by a country to supply the 
needs of its moral, mental and physical defectives, and of its 
dependent classes generally. Ifa State, blessed with large national 
resources and other advantages of a material character, neglects to 
make proper and suflicient provision for its afflicted and offending 


classes, it assuredly will, to the extent of such neglect, occupy an 


inferior position in the scale of civilized humanity, and the more 
wealthy and powerful such a defaulting nation is, the greater will be 
the national shame attaching to such neglect. It is the solemn 
duty of the State, by some organization or other, to provide for 
her insane, her homeless orphans, her indigent sick, and to care for 
those who have been so afflicted as to be unable to care for them- 
selves. Moreover, with regard to offenders against the laws, if for 
no higher object than that of public economy, it is in the direct 
interest of a community that they should be graded and classified 
in a properly devised system of prisons and reformatories. 

Of all the vexed problems in social science, the one involving 
the care of the criminal and the dependent classes, and relating to 
the systems of managing the prisons, asylums and public charities 
designed for their accommodation, is, perhaps, the most intricate 
and the most difficult to solve. Apart from the financial and social 
difficulties which must always surround the question, the extreme 
sensitiveness of public opinion in respect to all matters relating to 
the care and custody of the classes coming within the scope of 
charitable and correctional systems, while being one of the greatest 
safeguards against improper treatment or mal-administvation, is at 
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the same time one of the chief elements of danger that has to lx 
guarded against. 

That the inmates of our prisons and reformatories must he 
deprived of their liberty and, for the time being, subjected to 
disciplinary control; that the insane in our asylums must be care- 
fully watched and needfully restrained ; and that the helpless poor 
in our refuges, and the orphans and abandoned waifs in our beneyo- 
lent institutions must be subjected to wholesome rules and regula- 
tions, renders the care of these classes, under such conditions, a 
work involving the most delicate and careful management, and 
requiring in its performance the highest order of talent and execu- 
tive ability. Moreover, even with these indispensable qualities, 
the honest and faithful administrators of a charitable aud corrective 
system, and the executive heads of the institutions and organiza- 
tions attached thereto, will always find cause for constant anxiety, 
continued watchfulness, and the exercise of the largest amount of 
discretion and well directed zeal. 

Having regard, therefore, to these difficult and delicate questions, 
which must always attach to the care of the offending and dependent 
classes, it follows that the systems intended to supply their needs 
should, in the first instance, be devised with the greatest care, and 
afterwards should absorb all that is good in any other system which 
has stood a practical test. 

In reading this paper it is neither my object nor my intention to 
enter into a-critical comparison of the respective charitable and 
correctional systems in existence in the various civilized countries 
of the world ; but rather to furnish a brief outline of that obtaining 
in the Province of Ontario, which, by your courtesy, I am permitted 
to represent in this National Conference. At the outset, it is 
proper to state the number and character of the institutions coming 
within the scope of the system to be reviewed. 

The penal, reformatory and charitable institutions of Ontario, 
comprise, in their relations to the government and to the provin- 
cial system of management, three distinct classes, as follows : — 

First: Institutions erected solely at the expense of thie 
Province, and when founded and organized, entirely maintained 
and exclusively controlled by the Provincial Government. The 
institutions of this class comprise four hospitals for the insane and 
one asylum for idiots, an institution for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, an institution for the education of the blind; a central, 
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or intermediate prison for male offenders, a reformatory for boys, 
a reformatory for women, and an industrial refuge for girls; the 
two last named being now in course of erection. 

Second: Gaols erected and maintained jointly by the govern- 
ment and various counties of the Province, namely, thirty-seven 
county gaols, and eight district gaols in unorganized territories ; 
the latter being built and maintained in the first instance by the 
Province. 


Third: Charitable institutions founded and erected by cities 


and towns, and by private individuals in a corporate capacity, 


and only partially maintained by the Province, but whose affairs 
are under the inspectorial supervision of the government. The 
institutions of this class comprise twelve general hospitals, four- 
teen houses of refuge, twenty-one asylums for orphans and 
neglected and abandoned children, and four Magdalen asylums. 

These one hundred and seven institutions are all comprised in, 
and form part of the correctional, reformatory and charitable 
system of Ontario; and in all their relations to the Province, and 
in their systems of management, are placed by law under the 
supervisory control and inspection of a government official, known 
as the Inspector of Prisons and Public Charities, which position I 
have held since the confederation of the British North American 
Provinces, in 1867. In order to convey a correct idea of the 
system of supervision and inspection it will be necessary to define, 
as briefly as possible, the duties of this official. They comprise 
the statutory inspection three times a year of the asylums for the 
insane; of the institutions for the deaf and dumb and the blind, 
and of the prisons and reformatories belonging to the Province ; 
twice a year of all the county gaols, and once a year of all the 
hospitals and charities aided by government. 

The designs for new buildings required in all branches of the 
service, have to be prepared under the inspector’s direction, and 
all the repairs connected with the buildings owned by the govern- 
ment are under his supervision, as is also their furnishing. 

Besides the general oversight and control of the maintenance 
routine of the institutions established by the Province, he has to 
frame the by-laws and regulations governing their discipline, 
management and general economy, and to approve of the by-laws 
made by corporate bodies for the government of other charities. 
He is further empowered and required by statute, as a commissioner, 
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to investigate, upon oath, all irregularities which may occur 
in the administration of the affairs of the institutions, or in the 
conduct of their officials. He is charged with the letting of all 
contracts for supplies, and with the supervising of the purchase of 
goods required in the government institutions, as well as with the 
monthly audit of the accounts incurred for their maintenance, and 
of the statements.of their revenue. He has also to make an annual 
audit of the receipts and expenditures of all charities aided by 
provincial grants. He has to make enquiry into the cases of all 
lunatics committed to the county gaols, and to arrange for their 
removal to the various asylums, and he has to direct the transfer 
from the county gaols of those prisoners sentenced to the central 
prison. He also has the charge of the estates of all lunatics 
admitted to the asylums who have no committee or guardian 
appointed by the court of chancery, and he is effectually em- 
powered to deal with such estates, as the statutory committee of 
such lunatics. t 

It is hardly necessary to point out that such extensive powers, 
the chief of which have just been detailed, would not be conferred 
upon any Official without a direct check and partial control being 
exercised over him by the government conferring the authority, 
and this is very simply, but most effectively, furnished. One of 
the members of the Ontario government is the executive head of 
the inspector’s department, and with him the inspector is in con- 
stant communication ; consulting with and advising him respecting 
all matters pertaining to the institution service. This cabinet 
minister is, of necessity, a member of the Legislature of the 
Province. He is, therefore, both as a cabinet minister and as a 
member of the Legislature, together with his colleagues in the 
government, directly responsible to the people for the proper 
administration of the affairs of the institutions referred to. He 
introduces, and takes charge of all legislation required in con- 
nection with the public institution service, and obtains the requi- 
site money appropriations for their maintenance. Such being the 
method of supervision and control, we may now proceed to a 
review of the respective branches of the system. 

With regard to the correctional and reformatory institutions, it 
will be noticed that they form five distinct and separate grades, 
namely :—1st, Common or County Gaols ; 2d, Reformatory School 
for Boys ; 3d, Reformatory School for Girls ; 4th, Central, or inter- 
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mediate Prison for Men; and 5th, Reformatory for Women. In 
addition to this chain of prisons and reformatories, the Dominion, 
or Federal Government, maintains in each of the Provinces, a 
penitentiary for such adult convicts as have been sentenced for 
periods of two years and over. I may here mention that the 
Dominion of Canada comprises seven distinct Provinces, each 
having a local government, with somewhat the same powers as the 
governing bodies of your States; the whole being under the 
Federal or Dominion Government at Ottawa. 

These six classes of custodial institutions form one of the most 
complete series of prisons and reformatories that exists in any 
country, and constitutes a system which, with respect to the grading 
and classification of offenders, is quite up to the highest standard 
that has yet been advocated by the most advanced reformers in 


this important branch of social science. Having said this, it only 


remains to refer very briefly to the system of managing these 
respective establishments. 

Each county in the Province has a gaol in its capital or county 
town, which is built and maintained conjointly by the county and 
the Province. These gaols, although managed by sheriffs and 
county councils, are largely under the control and supervision of 
the government inspector. ‘That officer frames the regulations 
with respect to clothing, dietaries, labor, and all questions of 
internal economy ; and when these regulations are approved of, as 
they have to be, by the Lieutenant-Governor in council, they have 
the same force as statutory law. No sheriff, gaoler, or gaol 
official is allowed to have the slightest pecuniary interest in the 
prison dietaries or supplies, or in anything connected with its 
financial affairs. As the result of this, the average cost of the 
gaol dietaries is only ten and a half cents per day for each 
prisoner. If a gaol was faulty in its original construction, as 
many were, and require alterations, additions or repairs, the 
inspector, with the consent of the Lieutenant-Governor in council, 
has power to order these to be proceeded with, and if the county 
neglects or refuses to comply with the order, the government can 
compel the work to be done by mandamus. The good effects of 
this authority are shown by the fact that all the gaols of the 
Province, with one or two exceptions, are structurally up to the 
most approved modern requirements. Notwithstanding this, 
however, owing to the number of these gaols, their location in all 
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parts of the Province, and for other obvious reasons, it was found 
impossible to provide hard labor for the prisoners whose sentences 
had that condition attached to them. In consequence of this, 
prisoners were left in almost absolute idleness; a condition of 
things, which, even under a perfect classification, is the greatest 
cause of demoralization in a common gaol system, and at once 
renders these necessary local establishments mere nurseries of 
crime and vice. To overcome, or to at any rate lessen, the bad 
effect of these evils in common gaol life, the Central Prison was 
founded and opened in 1874. This prison is an intermediate one 
between the common gaols and the Dominion Penitentiary, and is 
for the custody of adult male prisoners who are sentenced to 
periods under two years; for terms in excess of that, convicts are 
sentenced to the Penitentiary. Prisoners may be sentenced by the 
judiciary of the Province direct to the Central Prison, or any 
prisoner who is under sentence to one of the common gaols, and 
is physically and mentally fitted to perform hard labor, may be 
transferred to it under the warrant of the government inspector. 
The establishment is provided with the means of keeping every 
prisoner committed to it employed at hard labor ; having attached 
to it a brickyard, where upward of one hundred prisoners are kept 
at work; a broom-factory for one hundred more; a shoe and 
tailor shop, where all the boots and shoes and clothing required 
for the common gaols and all the public institutions of the 
Province, are made; a cabinet factory and a garden of about ten 
acres. Notwithstanding the short period sentences of prisoners 
committed, which, of course, very seriously affects the financial 
results of the prison labor, the Central Prison is fast approaching a 
self-sustaining basis. Altogether, after an experience of six 
years, I am able to pronounce this prison to have been entirely 
successful in all respects, in accomplishing the objects of an inter- 
mediate prison between the common gaols and the Penitentiary ; 
and it is now one of the most important links in our prison system. 

In regard to the Reformatory for Boys, I regret to say that up to 
a recent period that institution very impefectly fulfilled its design. 
During the last session of the Legislature, however, an act was 
passed having for its object an entire change in the system, and an 
appropriation was also voted for alterations in the present structure 
and the erection of additions thereto. The changes in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs involve the complete reorganization of the 
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institution in respect to discipline, interior economy and structural 
arrangement, so that in its future operations the Reformatory may 
in the most effectual manner perform the great and important work 
for which it was designed. In short, it is intended that instead of 
being a prison, with all the objectionable features and surroundings 
of such an institution, it shall become a reformatory school, in the 
most liberal sense of the term, for the education, industrial training 
and moral reclamation of juvenile delinquents. 

With respect to the Reformatories for Women and Girls, both of 
these institutions are now being fitted up and will be ready for the 
reception of inmates sometime during the present month. In the 
construction of the Reformatory for Women the most advanced 
designs have been introduced so as to obtain as perfect a system 
of classification as it is possible to have in the various dormitories, 
shops, work-rooms and other departments of the institution where 
the inmates associate. There are twelve distinct corridors, o1 
wards, in the building, to each of which is attached a separate 
workroom, and, in addition, the general workshop is divided into 
two flats and five distinct compartments. Means are provided for 
serving the meals either separately or in partial association, as may 
be found most desirable, and there are also four distinct yards for 
airing and exercise. In fact, the structural arrangement of the 
building secures the means for as perfect a system of classifying 
the inmates as can be obtained under the partially associated 
system, and as effective and practical a method of separation, in 
my opinion, as under the silent or solitary system. 

The building to be used for the purposes of the Refuge for Girls 
comprises a wing of the Reformatory for Women, from which it is 
entirely cut off. For all practical purposes the disjunction of these 
two institutions, although they are under the same roof, will be as 


complete and effective as if they were miles apart. ‘The rooms 


and other portions of this Reformatory are well lighted, airy and 


cheerful in appearance, the most distinctive feature of the whole 
structure being the entire absence of everything of a_ prison 
character. There are no cells, iron bars nor grates, and the sleep- 
ing rooms are all of the associated character, with space for from 
five to twelve beds in each. 

With respect to that branch of the system relating to the care 
and treatment of the insane classes, I have already stated that 
there are in the Province four hospitals for the insane and one 
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asylum for idots, the whole having a receiving capacity for 2,700 
patients. All these institutions are entirely maintained and 
directly controlled by the Government, there being no private 
asylums whatever in the Province. In the Toronto Asylum, how- 
ever, two wings are set apart and properly fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the better class of paying patients. 

The asylum structures are all plain but substantial. In providing 
accommodation for the insane, the largest proportion of whom are 
drawn from the lower classes, all expensive ornamentation and 
elaborate structural adornment have been carefully and, I think, 
wisely avoided. The entire cost of these asylums, including their 
furnishings, amounts to one million, five hundred and twenty 
thousand, seven hundred and thirty dollars ($1,520,730), or a 
capital cost of five hundred and sixty-six dollars ($566) for the 
structural accommodation for each lunatic. At the London Asylum, 
where a large quantity of land is attached to the institution, the 
cottage system, for the care of the chronic insane, has been in 
successful operation for five years. The cottages are placed in 
groups upon the grounds; each group, of which there are three, 
having accommodation for thirty men and thirty women, which 
number of patients are looked after by a man and his wife and one 
attendant. The capital cost of these cottages is equal to two 
hundred and seventy-eight dollars ($278) per inmate. 

The four asylums for the insane have each certain counties allo- 
cated to them, from which they receive patients. The sufficiency of 
the asylum accommodation to meet the requirements of the Prov- 
ince is best shown by the fact that while there is accommodation 
for two thousand seven hundred patients (2,700), the number now 
in residence is two thousand four hundred and fifty (2,450), 
leaving at the present time vacancies for two hundred and fifty 
(250). No insane persons whatever are maintained in the local 
houses of refuge, all being in the public asylums referred to. 

There are three methods by which lunatics are admitted to the 
asylums, viz. : 

First. Upon the certificates of three qualified medical prac- 
titioners, each stating that he has personally examined the patient, 
separately from any other medical practitioner, and that he finds 
such person to be insane, and specifying the facts upon which he 
has arrived at such conclusion. 

Second. When a person is committed to one of the common 
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gaols of the Province as being dangerous to be at large, such person 
may be removed to an asylum upon being certified to be insane by 
two qualified medical practitioners and the county judge. 

Third. If a person be charged with the commission of some 
offence, and upon being arraigned be acquitted by a jury upon 
the ground of insanity, the certificate of the court to that effect 
will enable the prisoner to be sent to an asylum. . 

Like the asylums for the insane, the two institutions for the edu- 
‘ation of the deaf and dumb, and of the blind, are both maintained 
and controlled by the Government; the counties of the Province 
contributing nothing towards their support. The former has a 
capacity for two hundred and fifty deaf-mute and the latter for one 
hundred and seventy-five blind pupils, about which numbers are 
now under instruction. Board and education in the institutions are 
free to all deaf and dumb and blind persons between the ages of 
seven and twenty-one, and indigent orphans are in addition clothed 
and maintained at the expense of the Province. The period of 
instruction is seven years, which may, in special cases, be extended. 
Besides a literary education, the male youths in the institution for 
the deaf and dumb are taught the trades of shoemaking, carpenter- 
ing, and cabinet-making, as well as farming and gardening; while 
the females are taught dress-making, general sewing and house 
work in all its details. At the Institution for the Blind, the male 
pupils, in addition to receiving literary and musical instruction, are 
taught basket and wicker-work and cane-seating, and the females 
the use of sewing and knitting machines, hand-sewing and knitting, 
and general fancy work. 

Coming now to the last branch of work, namely, hospitals for 
the treatment of bodily diseases, refuges for the poor, orphanages, 
etc., I may state that only within the last six years has this class 
of institutions been subject to government supervision and inspec- 
tion. Before that time the Legislature annually voted funds in aid 
of their maintenance, but exercised little or no supervision over the 
administration of their affairs, leaving that in the hands of the local 
boards of management. The Parliamentary grants in aid of these 
charities were not then based either upon the work performed, or 
upon the number of inmates in the respective institutions, but an 
arbitrary sum was voted toeach. Moreover, many of the structures 
used were quite unfitted for the purposes of the charities, and in 
some instances the administration of affairs was of the most lax 

18 
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character, and no proper or uniform method of obtaining tabulated 
statistical information was employed. To overcome these defects 
an act was passed in 1874 to regulate the public aid to hospitals 
and charitable institutions, and to provide for their governmental 
supervision and inspection. Under the provisions of this act a 
certain fixed sum per day is paid by the Province for the mainte- 
nance of each patient or person admitted, and in order to stimulate 
and encourage private and municipal subscriptions to these charities, 
the Province gives, in addition to this fixed allowance, a further sum 
per day for each inmate, equal in the aggregate to one-fourth of the 
money received from all other sources than Provincial aid. The 
workings of this Charity Aid Act have produced the most satisfac- 
tory results. New and well arranged hospitals have been erected 
and old ones reconstructed, private subscriptions have been largely 
augmented, and greatly increased efficiency in management has 
been obtained in nearly every institution subject to its provisions. 
Permit me now to direct the attention of the Conference to a few 
of what I conceive to be the strongest points in the system I have 
been endeavoring to outline. I place first that which is common 
to the public service throughout Great Britain and her dependencies ; 
namely, the permanent appointment, or, to use the ordinary term, 
the appointment during good behavior, of all officers and employés 
connected with the service. I believe this to be an essential 
requisite to the faithful and effective performance of official duty, 
but in no branch of the public service is it so vitally important as 
in that relating to asylums, prisons and public charities. As 
mentioned in a former part of this paper, the care and treatment 
of the dependent and offending classes is a work requiring the most 
delicate and careful management, the detailed routine of which, 
apart from the various branches requiring professional skill, can 
only be acquired by close observation and matured experience. 
Given, on the part of an officer, the requisite ability, combined 
with a conscientious determination to perform his duty faithfully, 
and every year’s service and experience adds to his value as a 
public servant. In this way permanency of tenure constitutes a 
bond between the State and the official, and in the compact I have 
no hesitation in saying that the State is the decided gainer. 
Another feature of almost equal importance relates to the super- 
vision and inspection of the public institutions. Direct and 
sufficient authority is vested in the Government Inspector to deal 
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promptly with all defects, irregularities and troubles as they arise, 
no matter whether the defects are of a structural, administrative 
or disciplinary character. Other methods of inspection may be 
equally and perhaps more effective, but unless inspectors, commis- 
sioners, boards of directors, or other officials or bodies of a like 
character, are, in addition to their inspectorial and recommenda- 
tory powers, clothed with suflicient executive authority to remedy 
defects and supply deficiencies, it appears to me that the prime 
requisite of a system is wanting. 

The third point I would refer to is the direct association of a 
member of the Government in the administration of, and control 
over, the affairs of all the institutions comprised in the system. 
Only through this executive association of a cabinet minister, 
which, under a responsible form of government, is the direct 
authority of the people, could such ample powers be delegated to 
the Government Inspector, — powers which at once stamp his acts 
and instructions with the weight and authority of a governmental 
and legislative edict. 

The fourth and last point to which I would direct the attention 
of the Conference is, the cost of maintaining the public institutions 
under the Ontario system. The charge upon the treasury of the 
Province during the fiscal year ending on the 380th September last, 
for the maintenance of such of these institutions as are exclusively 
owned and managed by government, together with the aid granted 
to hospitals and charitable institutions, was as follows, namely : 


Asylum for the insane, Toronto. . . . . . . $83,725 22 
Asylum for the insane, London. . ... . . 95,681 74 
Asylum for the insane, Kingston. . . . . . 51,845 85 
Asylum for the insane, Hamilton. . .. . . 87,186 42 
Asylum for idiots, Orillia. ....... . . 18,955 14 


Total cost of maintaining asylums... . $286,894 37 
Institution for the deaf and dumb, Belleville . $88,589 50 
Institution for the blind, Brantford. . .. . 29,515 15 


Total cost of maintaining institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, and the blind. . . $68,104 65 
Central prison, Toronto. ....... . . $47,737 01 
Reformatory for boys, Penetanguishene. . . 28,427 60 
Common gaol maintenance, equal to$125,354.08, 


one-third, only, paid by government. . . 40,784 69 


Total cost of maintaining prisons and refor- 
SE ae eee ee $116,949 30 
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Aid to hospitals. . $43,700 83 
Aid to refuges .. 16,609 19 
Aid to orphan asylums 13,410 42 


Total aid to charities $73,720 44 


Total charge upon the treasury $545,668 76 


A critical analysis of these figures will, in my opinion, show that 
the strictest economy, consistent with efficient management, is 
observed in the administration of the affairs of the public institu- 
tions embraced in the system; which is largely due to the con- 
trolling supervision exercised by the inspector’s department over 
all purchases of and contracts for supplies. The daily average 
population of the asylums was two thousand two hundred and 
eight (2,208), thus making the weekly cost per patient equal to 
two dollars and forty-eight cents ($2.48). The daily average 
attendance of pupils at the institution for the deaf and dumb was 
two hundred and fifteen (215), and the annual cost per pupil was 
one hundred and seventy-nine dollars and forty cents ($179.40) ; 
and at the institution for the blind, the daily average number in 
residence was one hundred and sixty-nine (169), and the annual 
cost per head was one hundred and seventy-four dollars and twenty 
cents ($174.20). In the central prison the daily average number 
in custody was three hundred and twenty-nine, and the daily cost 
for food per prisoner was fourteen cents (14c.), and for clothing, 
salaries, wages and all other expenses, was twenty-five cents per 
prisoner, or a total of thirty-nine cents (39c.) for each prisoner. 
In the reformatory for boys, the daily average population was two 
hundred and eight (208), and the annual cost per head was one 
hundred and thirty-six dollars twenty-four cents ($136.24). The 
daily cost of dietaries in the common gaols was ten and a half 
cents (104c.) per prisoner, and of clothing, salaries and wages, 
and all other expenses was thirty seven and a half cents (374c.) 
per day, or a total of forty-eight cents (48c.) per day. 

No portion of the expenditure of maintaining the government is 
borne by the counties, but an annual revenue of about thirty-five 
thousand dollars ($35,000) is received from paying patients. I 
may here state that the cost of asylum maintenance in Ontario is 
very largely reduced by the products of the farms and gardens 
attached to the asylums and cultivated by the inmates. During the 
past year over thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) worth of products 
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were taken from the asylum lands, which caused a direct reduction 
in expenditure to that amount. 

I have thus endeavored to give, within the compass of such a 
paper, an outline of the Charitable, Reformatory and Prison System 
of the Province of Ontario, and the result of its workings. That 
the Province is fully alive to the importance of the interests involved 
in the system, is shown by the fact that, during the past decade, 
she has founded and erected, at an expense of nearly two and a half 
million dollars, three hospitals for the insane, an asylum for idiots, 
two institutions for the deaf and dumb and the blind, a central or 
intermediate prison, a reformatory for women and a refuge for girls. 

And now, in conclusion, I desire to express to the members of 
the Conference the pleasure it gives me to be present at this con- 
vention, and to meet so many co-laborers in a work which knows no 
political or geographical boundaries, but in which all can meet 
without regard to nation or creed upon the broad platform of com- 
mon humanity. 

Nore. The Conference heard the clear and practical statement of Mr. 
Langmuir with great interest, and only the lack of time prevented a full dis- 
cussion following. The President (Mr. Sanporn), and the pro tempore 
President (Mr. Lorp), both expressed to the delegate from Ontario their 
appreciation of his contribution to the Proceedings of the Conference, and the 
hope that he would consider himself a member of it in future years. The 
heading of this Report and the remarks of Mr. Lord mention Canada, which 


strictly should be Ontario; but the system in the other Provinces of Canada 
is much the same. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL LAW. 

At the session of Thursday evening, July 1, the President said : 

The first business this evening is a report to be made for the 
Committee on Criminal Law and its Administration, which consists 
of several gentlemen, all of whom are lawyers except myself, — 
Prof. Dwight, of New York, being chairman. In his absence I 
present the report, which will be followed by a paper by Dr. 
Yeamans, of Detroit : 


I. REPORT ON TRAMP LAWS AND INDETERMINATE 
SENTENCES. 
When Prof. Dwight, the chairman of our Committee, ascertained 
some months ago that his work in New York would prevent his 
attendance at this meeting, he desired the undersigned to represent 
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him, and to offer a brief report on two topics coming under the 
notice of the Committee —‘‘ Tramp Laws” and ‘ Indeterminate 
Sentences.” This we have undertaken to do, and we have classed 
these topics together, not because there is any very obvious con- 
nection between them, but because in their present form they are 
both somewhat novel and experimental in American criminal law 
administration. Both will be treated very briefly, rather with a 
view to open debate than to exhaust the subject and the audience 
by a copious treatment. 


TRAMP LAWS. 


The most ancient statute upon this subject is believed to be that 
decree by which Cain, the first born of mankind, was sentenced to 
be a wanderer on the face of the earth, without a settled home, and 
with the brand of crime upon him. He declared that his punish- 
ment was greater than he could bear. Yet we have seen thousands 
and tens of thousands in our time deliberately choosing this way of 
life, and making themselves what Cain was made by Divine decree 
—outcasts and tramps. Our laws, therefore, have lately attempted 
not so much to ** re-enact the law of God,” in Cain’s case, as to 
reverse that sentence, and convert the modern tramp into a home- 
keeping citizen, or a fast prisoner. The extent of the evil from 
which our American communities have all suffered since the civil 
war, has compelled one State after another to adopt stringent laws 
to suppress the tramp. And your Committee have to report that 
in two States, at least, — New Hampshire and Connecticut, — the 
tramp has been suppressed, at least for the present, and that the 
laws there passed have apparently aided greatly in this desirable 
result. Other causes have codperated, no doubt,—foremost among 
them, the returning prosperity of our country. But in Connecticut, 
and apparently in New Hampshire, and within the last two montlis 
in Massachusetts, the statute law has had such terrors for the 
tramps that they have either left the State borders or taken to 
some less easily punishable form of crime; for tramping, such as 
we have seen it, if not a crime at first, soon becomes one, and then 
it is necessary to treat it with a merciful severity. The New 
Hampshire tramp law was passed in 1878, that of Connecticut in 
1879 (when also your Ohio tramp law was passed), and that of 
Massachusetts in the present year. All have followed the same 
general course, but since the Connecticut law resulted in the most 
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speedy and certain extinction of the evil, and has also been 
most fully reported on, we will confine ourselves for the present to 
that. 

The main features of the Connecticut law were three: 1. It 
made a single act of beggary by a non-resident sufficient evidence 
of vagrancy, thus removing the chief difficulty heretofore found in 
convicting tramps. 2. It offered a reward of $5 for the arrest and 
conviction of each tramp. 3. It sentenced each tramp, when con- 


victed, to a long imprisonment, extending to three years in cases 
where violence or theft was proved. After this law had been in 
operation for nine months, the Hartford Courant collected evidence 
from all the cities, and from all but sixteen of the 167 towns of 
Connecticut, which was published in full, and upon which Mr. C. 
D. Warner, an editor of the Courant, made these comments: 
‘* When the law was passed it was with misgivings on the part of 


some who voted for it, but the evil had become so great in every 
part of the State that it was felt to be time to resort to stringent 
measures, and the bill was supported by men of both political 
parties. The returns published are very remarkable from their 
unanimity. They come alike from Democratic and Republican 
officers, and are the most notable tribute ever paid, in this State at 
least, to the beneficial working of a new law. The State is com- 
pletely rid of the hordes of worthless vagabonds who made their 
living without work by preying on the community, robbing and 
assaulting defenceless women, and being a continual terror to the 
rural population. There never was any danger that the law would 
be abused to oppress the deserving poor, for the good people of 
Connecticut know the difference between this class and the tramps. 
Trustworthy returns from nearly every town in the State show — 

‘* First. That the tramps have emigrated to other States en 
Masse. 

‘*Second. That in no instance has there been a case of oppres- 
sion under the act. 

‘¢Third. That public sentiment everywhere sustains the act. 

‘‘There is a similar unanimity in the estimate of the benefits 
derived from the act. There has been a great saving in expense, 
which, taking the State as a whole, must aggregate many thousand 
dollars. There is an added feeling of security, worth more than 
the money saving. There has been a lessening of crime and a 
great reduction in criminal prosecutions. The law has enforced 
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itself, for from the time that it took effect the tramp class dis- 
appeared, not waiting to ascertain whether public sentiment would 
sustain it. There have been a few trials and commitments under 
it, just enough to show that it works well when required. Now 
that its benefits have been felt so widely, it is hardly possible that 
it would be allowed to be a dead letter if the miscreants should try 
the experiment of returning.” 

In New Hampshire, by the testimony of the Secretary of State 
and Attorney General, the results were the same as in Connecticut, 
but less striking. In Massachusetts, where such a law took effect 
on the Ist of May, 1880, the decrease in tramping has already been 
very marked. Not the least noteworthy fact in the case is the 
small number of prosecutions and convictions ; the tramps, appar- 
ently, taking flight at the proclamation of the law, which was very 
generally made by posting it in all towns, and along most of the 
roads. 

The tramp law of Ohio is found in two sections of the Revised 
Statutes of 1879 (6994 and 6995), the first of which is of some 
years’ standing, while the second (section 6995), was enacted in 
1879. The first provides for the sentencing of vagrants to the 
county jail for about three months, or until a fine of $50 and the 
costs of court have been paid. The second (the tramp act of 1879) 
is short, and reads as follows: 


** Whoever, except a female or blind person, not being in the 
county in which he usually lives or has his home, is found going 
about begging and asking subsistence by charity, shall be taken 
and deemed to be a tramp. Any tramp who enters a dwelling- 
house, or yard, or inclosure about a dwelling-house, against the will 
or without the permission of the owner or occupant thereof, or does 
not, when requested, immediately leave such place, or is found 
carrying a firearm, or other dangerous weapon, or does, or threatens 
to do, any injury to the person, or real or personal property of 
another, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary not more than 
three years nor less than one year, and any person may, upon view 
of any such offence, apprehend such offender and take him before a 
justice of the peace, or other examining officer for examination.” 


This law appears to be very much like the New Hampshire act 
of 1878, and the Connecticut act of 1879, except that it does not 
offer a reward for the arrest of each tramp, in which respect it 
resembles the Massachusetts act of 1880. The effect of the Ohio 
law seems to have been less salutary than that of the New England 
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laws of the same general character, and it is much complained of 
as being too stringent. In Cleveland, we are informed that it has 
been almost inoperative, and even its provisions are not commonly 
known ; while the excellent system of outdoor relief here prevailing, 
and the improvement in the times, have combined to diminish very 
much the evil of vagrancy since the law of 1879 was passed. The 
provision of the New England laws for making the terms of the 
tramp acts known in every township and along every road does not 
seem to have existed in Ohio, and yet a knowledge of the general 


character of the act has perhaps alarmed the tramps in country 


places of Ohio, as has certainly and strikingly been the case in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Your Committee regard the problem of tramp legislation as solved 
for the present by the success of the New England laws we have 
mentioned, and would recommend a strict, but careful execution of 
such laws everywhere, even when the immediate exigency may have 
gone by — for tramps, like other migratory creatures, will again 
return. 

INDETERMINATE SENTENCES. 


This is a phrase not very well understood, but likely to become 
better known. It signifies sentences imposed for no definite time, 
but until the offender is supposed to be reformed. The only laws 
of the kind now in force in America, except those which sentence 
young offenders during minority, are those passed in Michigan and 
New York, at the instance of Mr. Z. R. Brockway, the eminent 
prison reformer, who now manages the Elmira Reformatory. Your 
Committee understand that these acts have worked well, so far as 
put in force, and would recommend the Conference to favor the 
passage of similar acts in other States. In Massachusetts it is 
believed that such a law will be passed next year with little oppo- 
sition, and at the next Conference we may be able to report to 
that effect. 

For the Committee, 
FRANCIS WAYLAND. 
KF. b. Sanborn. 
New Haven, June 28, 1880. 


Il. A VOLUNTEER PAPER BY DR. C. C. YEAMANS, 
OF DETROIT. 

Dr. Yeamans said: There are two or three things I would say 
before I read my paper, because I have to take the boat soon after- 
ward. In Mr. Russell’s paper last night, that earnest plea for the 
assistance of prisoners’ families, he made a statement that might 
mislead when he said you could multiply the number of prisoners 
committed by four, and thus arrive at the approximate number of 
persons arrested. Now, while the newspaper announces two 
thousand arrests, probably one-half of those will be sent to prison 
four times during the year, so that the arrests alone are not reliable 
authority as to the number of prisoners actually arrested. I should 
gladly have asked this afternoon, when I heard Dr. Seguin’s able 
paper, if, in his opinion, there is really an increase of insanity in 
the United States? I think he would have said, ‘‘no.” The 
impression you may get here is that there is a very great increase 
in the percentage of insane persons in the United States. I wish, 


myself, to dissent from this opinion, or, at least, to say that it is not 
proven. ‘There are certain phases of insanity now on the increase, 
while others are on the decrease. I wish to say further that my 
own opinion is, that there has been a very large decrease of the 
number of prisoners in the United States during the last twelve 
months, for causes of which I cannot now speak. The prison 
records will show this. 


CRIME AND INSANITY. 


By our customs and laws, the incarceration of offenders is for the 
protection of society, and not alone for the punishment of criminals, 
except in so far as this punishment has its deterring influence over 
the viciously disposed. For the same purpose, —?. e., protection 
of society, — the insane are sequestrated in proper asylums. In 
the first case, reformation is the real objective ; therefore industry 
is enforced and education supplied, so as to overcome so far as 
possible the most powerful elements of vicious lives, — idleness 
and ignorance. In the second case, restoration in the asylum is 
the objective for those persons for whom recovery is possible, and 
a humane restraint where recovery is not to be looked for. 
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With the progress of our knowledge of pathological conditions, 
especially as related to nervous diseases (in which is included 
insanity in all its modes of expression), happily, this objective is 
often reached. ‘Thus, the State has surrounded these unfortunates 
with the best possible skill, and most favorable conditions for a 
return to health, happiness, friends and occupation. Midway 
between these places of forcible detention is the hospital. Your 
Conference considers all these conditions and institutions. You 
have, in the main, pleaded for those conditions which shall amelio- 
rate the surrounding of persons incarcerated, of either class, with 
such result as add lustre to our own land and teach a genuine 
philanthropy. In my observation, during many years of service as 
Surgeon of the Detroit House of Correction, I have often had cause 


to reflect upon the necessity for the presence of some capable 


physician in attendance on primary criminal courts, to determine 
the condition of accused prisoners; often, the incarceration of a 
prisoner is clearly indicated, but the place and the character of the 
incarceration, require the best diagnostic skill. I know that expert 
testimony is not held in so high esteem as I think it deserves, 
owing in great part to the methods of securing it, which I need 
not explain here. In criminal cases of persons at bar I have 
formulated this general classification : 

1. Innocent persons. Of this class, but few are found in 
court, for society is very tolerant of wrong-doers, and except in 
grave cases, arrest seldom follows the first offence. 

2. Those persons who elect to follow a life of crime, taking all 
the chances involved in such a course. This class includes healthy, 
often educated men, and women of all trades and professions. 

3. Those who adopt certain specialties in crime as a means of 
livelihood. 

4. Unfortunate persons, to wit: (a) Insane; (0) Epileptics ; 
(c) Sick; (d) Incompetents. 

I desire to write of this last class, because, on the one hand, their 
condition affords scope for trained skill, and, on the other, demands 
in equity all the aids our civilization can render. Criminals admit 
the justice of punishment for crime, but the ‘* moral sense” is 
debased when one is condemned for mere misfortune. 

As to insane persons: It is well known by physicians, 
especially those having in charge large hospitals, prisons or 


asylums, that many diseases, both acute and chronic, are preceded 
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” by insanity ; and that, during these primary stages, those acts are 
perpetrated which are considered criminal or disorderly.* 

I need but mention puerperal mania, during the existence of 
which the patient, modest, industrious wife becomes a klepto- 
maniac, vulgar and obscene. Although this is an extreme in- 
stance, and although such patients have usually good attention, 
cases are not infrequent where these unfortunates are even sent to 
prison. Stealing and untruthfulness are often the symptoms of 
general paralysis. Business failures are often intimations of 
paralysis or insanity; the order of sequence being generally 
inverted, and insanity predicated of embarrassment, when embar- 
rassment should be predicated of insanity or general paralysis. A 
citizen honored and trusted, conducting a successful business, quite 
without warning, failed; he has since that time been a paralytic. 
A person well known as a man of honor was caught stealing a box 
of cigars ; this first theft was excused, but a second was committed 
very soon; arrest followed, and he was sent up for larceny. He 
was then a gencral paralytic, with no notion of meum and tewm, 
and almost his first act was to jump from the gallery of the prison 
and break his thigh. He is now in the asylum hopelessly insane ; 
had he first been sent there, his friends at least might have been 
saved the chagrin of having a relative in prison. 

As to epileptics: Epilepsy is congenital or acquired, and in 
either condition is an indication of serious pathological changes, 
tending in many cases to insanity and death; in others, especially 
with women, to dementia and prostitution. Some of these cases 
are curable; many are not. Some States have asylums especially 
for these, but my State, so far, has made no special provision for 
this particular class. I estimate that, in the Detroit House of 
Correction about twelve per cent. of the prisoners are epileptics. 
No class deserves more attention and sympathy, and no class 
receives less. This is especially true of epileptic women and girls, 
who fall an easy prey to lechery. 

As I have written above, many diseases are announced by 
insanity; hence those persons, so insane, are liable to arrest, 


* Walter C., aged about thirty, pilot; stole a horse and buggy, but was acquitted on 
my statement that he wasinsane, Being arrested again within a week for larceny, 
I advised the judge to send him to the House of Correction for treatment. By exam- 
ination I found consumption indicated when he came to the prison; he lived but ten 
months. I regard this as a case where kleptomania can be predicated of the physical 
disease, the incipient stages of which may have lasted some years. 

] 
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especially as disorderly persons. Such persons come often to our 
clinies held for the treatment of ‘* out patients.” A prisoner was 
brought to prison from a distant city with acute cerebretis (inflam- 
mation of the brain), comatose, supposed to be in a drunken stupor. 
He never spoke, was placed in hospital, —and I wish to say, in 
passing, that the city of Detroit has in its House of Correction one 
of the best hospitals I have seen, — where he soon died, and the 
autopsy revealed a traumatic inflammation of the right hemisphere. 

Other instances of disease announced by insanity are given 
below. 


CASES IN POINT. 


O. M.; age, 61; American, farmer, from Texas; sent in from 
United States Court, charge not noted ; admitted to Detroit House 
of Correction, October 12, 1877. He was suffering from chronic 
inflammation of both lungs. He was at once placed in the hospital, 
where he was treated until his death (October 17), just six days 
after he was admitted. Ido not predicate his crime of his sick- 
ness, but should not this man have been sent to a hospital ? 

Levi Shafer ; age, 27 ; a colored man from Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
admitted September 26, 1877; charge not noted; by trade a 
barber. Shafer had an enlargement of the femoral artery (trau- 
matic aneurism), and was sent to hospital, where gangrene of the 
foot set in; his leg was amputated November 28; he died Decem- 
ber 4, 1877. ‘This patient was a proper person to be sent to the 
hospital, where an earlier operation might have saved his life. 


Milo Monroe; aged 50; American, farmer; admitted January 


17, 1878; had consumption of the lungs; charge not noted; was 
sent to hospital February 4, 1878. It is well known by medical 
men that incipient consumption is often announced by a disturbed 
insanity, which may account for certain actions of this prisoner 
which caused his arrest and conviction. 

Thomas Goodwin; aged 68; an Englishman; admitted April 
16, 1878, with cancer,—epithelioma involving the entire lower 
jaw, and very offensive. As his presence was very offensive, he 
was transferred to the county hospital, July 12, 1878, with no hope 
of relief. The case was too far advanced to admit of an operation, 
but, for many reasons, the patient should not have been sent to 
prison, but to a hospital. 

E. H.; aged 45; an Englishman; at one time a successful busi- 
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ness man, came in under sentence from the Police Court, having 
acute mania a potu. He was in a most filthy condition, so filthy 
that I could not properly diagnose his case. I ordered a warm 
bath to cleanse him, but the bath was scarcely complete when he 
died. 

G. G.; aged 30 (woman) ; had been handsome, now demented ; 
having syphilis, and scattering the loathsome disease among young 
boys ; was pronounced insane by competent authority, and yet was 
allowed to go on the street, powerless to resist wrong. She has 
finally been sequestrated in our insane asylum, where she should 
have gone years ago, as a matter of public hygiene. 


I have omitted some cases in order that I might here suggest the 
appointment of a proper medical adviser for the primary courts 
having jurisdiction over criminal cases. To this may be made 
objections more or less valid. Malingerers will be ever ready to 
try their arts of deception, and are often familiar with all subjective 
symptomatology. The ‘insane dodge” will be (and is) often 
tried. 

While this paper is far from exhaustive, and based wholly upon 
my personal experience and observation, I hope it may be at least 
suggestive, and so add somewhat to your valuable deliberations. 


DEBATE ON THE INCREASE OF INSANITY. 


The Prestpent (Mr. Lord): The remarks submitted by Dr. 
Yeamans are based upon his experience not only as a prison oflicer 
but as a medical man. The paper is now before you for discussion, 
if it should occur to any one in the audience to remark upon the 
subjects that Dr. Yeamans has laid before you. 

Mr. Sansorn: I would make a single remark concerning one of 
Dr. Yeamans’ introductory observations in regard to the increase 
of insanity. I think Dr. Yeamans did not express himself as he 
meant to in that matter, for there is no doubt whatever, with any 
person who has examined the statistics, that insanity has increased 
in the older States. I presume he meant there was no increase of 
recent cases, for the chronic insane have very much increased in the 
last ten years in the older States; whether so much in the newer 
States, I cannot say. My impression is, that the new national enu- 
meration, of which Mr. Wines has charge, will show a great increase 
of insanity throughout the country, even as compared with population. 
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However, if Dr. Yeamans should say that new attacks of insanity 
do not increase throughout the country, I should agree with him 
that they have not increased out of proportion to the population. 
In this connection I would cite Dr. Earle, of Massachusetts, one 
of the best authorities in regard to this matter; he says he has 
never seen any sufficient evidence that there is an increase of new 
cases beyond the increase of population. My own opinion is that 
such an increase, if any, is very slight. 

Dr. Horr: Will Mr. Sanborn explain how there can be an 
increase of chronic insanity without an increase of new insanity ? 

Mr. Sansorn: If other diseases were of a similar nature to 
insanity in their result, there could not be,—but in this respect 
insanity differs from most other diseases. One hundred persons 
are attacked with insanity in a given year, we will say; if all those 
persons recover, there is no increase of insanity; there is even a 
slight decrease, for some will die; but such a state of things was 
never known. Now, if, among that hundred, thirty or forty recover 
(the latter would be about the usual fact), and ten die,—I am 
merely using these figures for illustration,—then there are of that 
number about fifty left who at the end of the year, or the middle of 
next year, will be added to the chronic insane. The reason why 
chronic insanity increases is, that the recoveries and deaths in any 
year are not able to keep pace with the attacks of insanity, while 
the diminution of recoveries and the decrease of deaths (the latter 
being due to the better care of the insane) have also caused the 
chronic insane disproportionately to increase. Now, also, there is 
a stricter classification than formerly, and persons are called insane 
who would not have been so called thirty years ago. Every insane 
case is called chronic if it has continued more than a year; conse- 
quently the unrecovered cases pass rapidly into this class. 

Dr. Lurner: There has been much speculation about the increase 
of insanity, some estimating it at one in 1,500 of the population, 


others at one in 2,000, and another estimate makes it one in nearly 
every 3,000 population. Now, in considering the subject in 
reference to the conditions which are to be provided for the insane, 
we are in danger of running into errors. Allow me to refer to a few 
statistics upon that subject. Be the number of new cases larger or 


smaller, one thing cannot be disputed, that, in regard to increase, 
it will be necessary to provide in the asylums only for the difference 
between the yearly admissions and discharges ; what that is can be 
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readily ascertained from the reports of the institutions themselves. 
Take the six hospitals of Pennsylvania,—four State hospitals, one 
private hospital and the insane department of the Philadelphia 
Almshouse, in which there are 1,100 cases; their reports for two 
years show the following results: For the year ending September 
30, 1875, the admissions into the six hospitals and asylums for the 
insane in Pennsylvania, were 1,180, with total discharges, 1,103 ; 
admissions over discharges, 77; total admissions in the same 
institutions in 1876, 1,214; discharges, 1,123; admissions over 
discharges, 91. In 1876, 17 3-10ths per cent. of the admissions 
were relapses or re-admissions ; that is, they are not all new cases 
by any means ; patients are re-admitted again and again. In the 
two years, 1875-6, 28 per cent. of the entire hospital population 
were discharged, and the statistics of 1877-8-9, are of a similar 
character. The increase of admissions is distributed among the six 
institutions, and more than half of it was received in the hospital 
department of the Philadelphia Almshouse alone, leaving only from 
20 to 30 per annum for the other five hospitals in 1875, and from 
40 to 50 for 1876; with a similar result, no doubt, for 1877 and 
1878, which I did not compute. 

It is not correct, therefore, in Pennsylvania to say that the 
insane population in institutions shows an aggregate of rapid 
increase in new cases, and even the admissions without correspond- 
ing discharges are not very numerous. Our experience in Pennsy!- 
vania is, that while two hospitals are overcrowded, that at Danville, 
with a capacity for 750, has been occupied for several years, and 
has a population of only 350, leaving about one-half of its wards 
unoccupied. The same will also be true of the hospital at Warren, 
which is approaching completion ; it will commence with about 125 
patients, and it will be years before it is fully occupied. The new 
hospital at Norristown, for the southeastern part of the State (the 
six eastern counties), will not be fully occupied at first, because the 
intention is to transfer thither not more than two or three hundred 
out of the 1,200 cases in the hospital department of the Blockley 
Almshouse at Philadelphia. The rest are all of the chronic class, 
a good many of them capable of self care, and able to perform 
outdoor work ; and this will be true of some that will be transferred 
to Norristown. 

Mr. Wines: Another thought occurs to me. There is no doubt 
a great deal of alarm in the public mind about what appears to be 
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an increase of insanity, and all the explanation that can be made of 
it should be given to the public freely. An explanation that has 
not been dwelt upon is that the insane are much more sought 
out and much better reported on than they used to be. If you 
look at the present census I presume it will show an alarming 
increase of insanity, because means have been taken which will 
report all of them. There will appear to be an increase, which is 
not actual but only apparent increase. Just so in regard to 
crime. We think crime is increasing wonderfully because every 
one of us reads the paper at the breakfast table, and learns about 
all the crime that has taken place. 

Dr. Wicsur: There is another reason. Under the care of phy- 
sicians a great many persons are now considered insane who were 
not so formerly. The diagnosis is much more complete now than 
twenty or thirty years ago; and consequently more persons are 
considered insane and are taken to the hospital than at that time, 
or even ten years ago. I have in mind several instances of this 
kind, and also of persons taken to asylums for their excessive use 
of opium. Ten years ago these persons would have been left to 
go their downward course, and would have died as inebriates, or 
through some other development of disease. 

Dr. YEamans: I meant to say we were accumulating these cases, 
and that they live longer ; it is the accumulation I was speaking of. 

Dr. NoLtan: Some years ago many patients were kept hid away 
in private rooms; they are now brought to the surface, since the 
care of the insane has so much improved. It has really become 
quite popular now, since we have got such nice hospitals, to have 
insanity in the family. [Laughter.] It is really no disgrace; it 
is a disease of the mind, and there are more persons permanently 
cured of insanity than of broken limbs. If the accidents of broken 
limbs were to be numbered, and only those finally cured were to be 
recorded as recovered, it would make a very poor showing. If the 
limb is amputated it will not grow on, while without that they get 
well. People have been taken out of their hiding places of late 
years and sent to the asylums; I know of a dozen cases of this 
kind in our section of the country. 

Dr. Horr: In New York the ratio of insane to the population 
has about doubled within the past twelve years. This is doubtless 
due in part, to an actual increase in the number of new cases, inci- 
dent to the financial embarrassment of the country during that 

19 
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period, and the attendant privations and hardships among the poor. 
The increase, however, is mainly of the chronic class of insane, of 
which-at present we have an undue proportion. 

Twelve years ago the chronic insane of New York were generally 
held in poorhouses and poorhouse asylums without intelligent super- 
vision, medical oversight, or proper care. The mortality among 
this class then, was exceedingly great, the average duration of life 
being only about eight or ten years; whereas, now, under the im- 
proved methods of treatment and care in State and county asylums, 
the average duration of life has been greatly prolonged, probably 
reaching fully eighteen years. Hence we have a large accumulation 
of this class of insane, which serves for the time being, greatly to 
swell the ratio of insane to the population. 

What is true in New York in this respect, probably holds largely 
true in other, the older States especially. In all of these States, 
there is a pressing demand for provision for the chronic insane. 
As it is probable that the average duration of the life of this class 
cannot be prolonged much beyond eighteen years, unless we have 
an increase in the number of recent cases, which does not seem 
probable under the present favorable condition of the country, this 
accumulation must soon cease, and consequently the proportion of 
insane to the population be thereby diminished. It is highly im- 
portant that we do not overlook this fact in our efforts to secure 
further accommodations for the insane, otherwise we may create a 
sentiment that will lead to the erection of buildings for them in 
excess of the public requirements. 

The Present (Mr. Lord) : I have no doubt the apparent increase 
of insanity is greater than that which is real. The increase of the 
insane seems to be very great ; and it is disturbing the popular mind, 
and Legislatures are becoming concerned for fear they will not have 
money enough to take care of them. If we have doubled in length 
the lives of the insane by our care, it is creditable to our humanity, 
even though the statistics show that the community is sustaining 
greater burdens on that account. The statistical reports of the 
number of insane cases for any given time, within the last ten 
years, will not cover one-half of them; and if you look into 
your census tables to discover the number of idiots you will 
not discover a third part of them; the reason is, families are reluc- 
tant to report these cases, as well as cases of idiocy. So that by 
extending the lives of insane persons from ten years to eighteen 
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years, as a matter of fact we just about double the number, without 
there being any actual increase. Yet there may be an increase. 
There is now a greater strain of the mental fibre than ever before, 
and a greater breakage of the fabric. If we could do away with our 
newspapers, and have no revival meetings, and go back to those 
remote times of primitive habits, from which we have departed, 
and on which we think we have improved,—as we should approach 
them in the dim past, no doubt the ratio of insanity would rapidly 
decrease. This mental strain will increase insanity rapidly, but 
not with the same ratio that appears; as has been abundantly 
explained by Dr. Hoyt, Dr. Wilbur, Mr. Wines and Mr. Sanborn. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR THE DEPENDENT CLASSES. 
I. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
READ BY R. BRINKERHOFF, CHAIRMAN. 
(Friday, July 2, 1880.) 


Your Committee on ‘* Public Buildings for the Dependent Classes” 
have not deemed it advisable to present an extended report on 
the general subject submitted to them, believing that the time 
allotted could be better occupied with the papers prepared upon 
special subjects, by members of the Committee, and by discussion 
of the general topics thus introduced. 

We present, therefore, for consideration and discussion : ' 

1. The subject of economy in the construction of public build- 
ings for charitable or correctional uses, to be introduced by a 
paper on ‘* The Construction of Hospitals for Insane Paupers,” by 
Dr. Walter Channing, of Massachusetts. 

The conviction has become very general, and we may say almost 
universal, that entirely too much money has been expended upon 
these structures, and it is very evident that there must be a large 
curtailment in the future, if we are to provide the necessary 
accommodations for our dependent and defective classes. This 
extravagance in construction is, perhaps, most conspicuous in our 
insane asylums, and therefore Dr. Channing’s paper is especially 
pertinent. 

As a practical demonstration of what can be done in this direc- 
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tion without loss of comfort or convenience, there is at present, 
probably, no better example than the Willard Asylum in New 
York, where substantial fire-proof brick buildings have been 
erected, with accommodations in each for 250 patients, at the 
moderate cost of $85,000, or $340 per capita. 

2. ‘* Taste and Utility in Architecture,” to be introduced by a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Taste and Recreation regarded in the Construc- 
tion and Arrangement of Buildings for Charity,” by Rt. Rey. 
George D. Gillespie, of Michigan. 

The extravagance in construction and decoration, without regard 
to use or utility, so often perpetrated in our public buildings, is 
not only an inexcusable waste of public money, but it is a flagrant 
violation of every principle of good taste. The average architect 
does not seem to have the slightest conception of the grotesque 
incongruity of erecting a poorhouse on the plan of a city hotel, or 
a jail in imitation of a Greek temple. The tendency to these 
ornate monstrosities is a growing evil which ought to be rebuked, 
and, if possible, corrected. We consider, therefore, that the topic 
of taste and utility in architecture is timely and pertinent, and 
merits discussion. 

3. The subject of Ventilation in our public buildings is second 
to none in importance, and yet it is usually the very last thing 
considered in their construction, and very often is not considered 
at all. We are gratified, therefore, to be able to introduce the 
subject with a Paper carefully prepared by the Hon. John P. 
Early, of Indiana. 
' For the Committee, 


R. BrinkerHorr, Chairman. 


II. THE CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS FOR INSANE PAUPERS. 


BY WALTER CHANNING, M. D., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Owing to a combination of circumstances, the standard of 
insane hospital construction has rapidly risen during the last few 
years. Perhaps with a worthy desire to do enough for the insane 
too much has at last been done; we are now, at any rate, called 
on to deplore the needless expenditute of large sums of money on 
insane hospitals. As a consequence of this extravagance a 
climax has been reached, and the reaction which is now beginning 
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to manifest itself, leads us to inquire very seriously, ‘How may 
we correct our past mistakes, and at a much less cost make our 
unfortunate insane equally comfortable?” As a member of the 
Committee on ‘* Buildings for the Dependent Classes,” I appreciate 
the importance of the subject, and take the liberty, therefore, of 
offering the following short Paper. 

The hospital to which the insane person is sent, should, toa 
great extent, be suited to his social position. By that I mean to 
say that those appliances being provided which are absolutely 
necessary to benefit the case medically (which include moral and 
hygienic means of treatment), the surroundings should approxi- 
mate more or less closely to those found in the patient’s ordinary 
life. By this social separation we should get three kinds of hospi- 
tals ; namely, small private ones for the rich, middle-class ones for 
the more moderately well-off persons, and plain, unpretentious 
ones for the pauper class. In committing patients to these 
hospitals there would frequently be exceptional cases, each one of 
which would have to be carefully considered, in order that the 
greatest amount of justice might be exercised. 

Passing by the first two varieties of hospitals, I will come at 
once to a practical illustration of the third kind. In selecting 
sites for buildings fur the pauper insane the same rule that guides 
a poor man in selecting a farm should be followed, namely: the 
best place for the least money. We must go back to the old times, 
and build only a plain, substantial dwelling-house for hundreds 
instead of half a score. We should do away with all preconceived 
notions in regard to hospita! architecture, and erect a building for 
the sole purpose of making its inmates comfortable. If a farm 
house can be built for $2,000 sufficiently large to accommodate eight 
or ten persons, there is certainly no reason why the per capita cost 
of a farm-house for 500 should be much more. The added expense 
would simply be for the putting in of those conveniences which 
simplify the hygienic arrangements and make the mechanical part 
of the work more easy of accomplishment. But a great many of 
those kinds of apparatus which are now considered indispensable 
in hospitals, could be largely done away with. The insane must 
be kept warm, and hence need buildings well heated ; but with 
this exception, many of the so-called modern improvements could 
be generally omitted. In the construction of insane hospitals, it 
will be found that the little things are what cost very nearly the 
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most. In some of the recent large hospitals, one is struck by the 
elegance of details; in one hospital, for example, the windows in 
the administration building sre of plate glass, the floor tiled, and 
even the kitchen floor of marble. In another hospital there are 
innumerable marble fire-places, bronze door knobs and _ hinges, 
brass gas fixtures, silver-gilt faucets, hard wood doors and trim- 
mings, &c. In one hospital, the extra amount of coal used in 
making the tea and coffee costs hundreds of dollars a year extra, 
to say nothing of the cost of the apparatus itself. 

I will assume in this note that a hospital of sufficient capacity 
to accommodate 500 patients is to be built, and will give some of 
the details of its construction. Instead of one large building for 
the whole number, it will be better to erect four; one being for the 
more violent and disturbed patients, one a hospital for the sick, 
and the remaining two for the large intermediate class. The two 
latter buildings should be capable of accommodating 200 patients 
each. The lower story of these buildings should be used for 
purposes of administration, and for day-rooms and dining-rooms 
for the patients. Instead of separate ward dining-rooms, patients 
should go down to one large dining-hall and there take their meals 
incommon. In all probability, one dining-room would be sufli- 
ciently large for the entire number. There should be several day- 
rooms, in order that there may be no overcrowding, and also that 
a certain classification may be preserved. Patients, after leaving 
their sleeping-rooms in the morning, should not, except on rare 
occasions, enter them until going to bed at night. 

One source of great expense in our hospital arrangement is the 
great number of separate sleeping-rooms; but associated dormi- 
tories work well in England, and I do not see why they should not 
work well here. To one conversant with the habits of the insane, 
it is well known that many bad habits can be fostered and encour- 
aged by sleeping in single rooms, in which it is not possible, with 
others present, to indulge. This, in itself, without the great 
pecuniary difference, is a strong argument in favor of dormitories. 
It is, on the other hand, undesirable to take away from a patient 
a certain amount of privacy, which helps in many cases to preserve 
self-respect and self-confidence ; but it is possible to so arrange a 
dormitory that patients may be partially separated from each 
other, by placing partitions six feet in height and running to the 
end of the bed between each of the beds. The patients’ beds 
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would be ranged about the four sides of the dormitory. Running 
the length of the dormitory, there should be in the middle a 
partition also six feet in height; an attendant could sleep on each 
side of this partition, and in this way keep the necessary order. 
The partitions would effectually separate the patients, yet they 
would still be together. Each patient should have a set of drawers 
and a few nails for his clothing. Attached to the dormitory there 
should be a large washing-room, with a liberal supply of water 
and tin basins. The water for this room could be easily brought 


up by the numerous unemployed patients, thereby saving all need 


of water pipes. One good sized bath-room on each floor would be 
suflicient for all regular bathing, and a large tin tub for unusual 
bathing could be kept in each dormitory. Each patient should be 
supplied with an individual towel and piece of soap, not only for 
purposes of cleanliness, but equally to preserve the patient’s self- 
respect. It is almost disgusting to find that in some of our most 
magnificent hospitals only two roller towels are now provided for 
twenty or more patients, which are used for two or more days. 
A more liberal supply of towels might occasion more trouble to 
attendants, but there seems to be no alternative in the interest of 
cleanliness. I see no reason why the water for the bath-rooms 
should not be collected from the roofs and stored in tanks in the 
attic; pipes could connect the tubs with the tanks. The same 
water could be used in case of fire, if an outside supply was not 
available owing to some slight accident ; usually, an outside supply 
and the necessary stand pipes would answer every purpose. I should 
advocate the use of earth closets in such a hospital as I describe. 
The usual objections of expense and trouble would not apply where 
the loam from the farm and unemployed patients were available. 
At any rate, the experiment would be worth trying. 

It will be found that in our ordinary hospitals for the insane, 
the attendants are rather a superior set of beings, endowed with 
numerous conveniences that patients see only to envy. They 
have large, well-furnished rooms, and are, in every way, better 
treated than the patients. This, I regard as unfortunate, for it 
has a tendency to make the attendants take advantage of their 
privileges, and exact work from the patients; they are waited on, 
instead of being waiters themselves. It would be better if they 
fared no better than their patients, as far as food, bedding, rooms, 
&¢., were concerned. More recreation away from the patients 
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could be allowed them, but when on duty, invidious distinctions 
should not be perceptible. 

I have already stated that twenty persons would be the proper 
number to place together. To do this conveniently, the dormitory 
should be thirty feet wide, and at least fifty feet long. Each of 
the two buildings could be 250 feet in length, and four stories in 
height, the upper three stories being used for dormitories. This 
arrangement would give nine dormitories, capable of holding 180 
patients, but one section could be a few feet longer than the other 
two, and in this way bring up the capacity to 200. 

In ordinary hospitals, the ward corridors being the day-rooms for 
the patients, are usually handsomely painted and hung with 
numerous pictures. By having two or three day-rooms on the 
lower floor, most of this ornamentation, which is now necessary, 
could be done away with, as such day-rooms would have a com- 
paratively small space to be decorated. And in this connection, I 
would urge the further trial of workshops for the patients. Prob- 
ably one or more day-rooms could be so utilized, and even 
supplied with power machinery, if necessary. If these shops could 
be made attractive, 1am sure that a greater amount of success 
would reward the undertaking than in times past. The experiment, 
I kuow, has been tried in this country, but a greater degree of 
persistency would probably lead to greater results. 

The two other buildings to be described are the building for 
disturbed patients and the hospital. The former should have 
sufficient accommodation for fifty patients. It should be at some 
distance from the other buildings, in order that any noise mace 
by its occupants should not be an annoyance to the more quiet 
class of patients. This building should be made especially 
pleasant and attractive, as the inmates will be unable to have the 
freedom and liberty accorded to other patients. About half of the 
space should be used for single rooms, with two or three dormi- 
tories for such patients as might be suicidal. The proportion of 
attendants should be much larger than in the other buildings. 
Here, also, the day-rooms could be down stairs, with the exception 
of one story which could be arranged in a ward, such as would be 
found in ordinary insane hospitals. Connecting with this building 
there should be a large garden of perhaps six acres, separated from 
the rest of the farm by a fence; thus isolating the patients, and 
yet affording them extended liberty. This whole building would 
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resemble, in its internal arrangements, an ordinary hospital for the 
insane; the only difference being in the amount of decoration and 
ornamentation. 

I assume that the building for excited patients will stand some 
distance in the rear of the buildings already described. In front 
of them there should stand the hospital, near the front boundary of 
the hospital grounds. The hospital building should have a capacity 
for fifty patients, who would occupy the upper three stories. The 
superintendent should make his headquarters in the hospital, 
having his office and apartments on the lower floor, and in each of 
the other buildings an assistant physician should be in charge. The 
general arrangement of the patients’ quarters would be single rooms, 
or large double ones. All acute cases would be received in this 
building, and detained, if quiet, a few days for observation. By 
this arrangement of patients, the superintendent would have under 
his charge all those requiring special medical attention. It is 
hardly necessary to say that every means of scientific treatment 
suggested by the investigations of recent years, should form part 
of the outfit of the hospital. The upper story of the hospital could 
be used for the chapel and amusement room combined; and the 
cooking for all four buildings could be largely done in the base- 
ment. The laundry, bakery and several workshops could be in a 
detached building. 


Ill. TASTE AND RECREATION, REGARDED IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION AND ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDINGS FOR CHARITY. 


BY RT. REV. GEORGE D. GILLESPIE, OF MICHIGAN. 


Whether we shall commend the regard paid to taste and recrea- 
tion in the construction and arrangement of buildings for the wards 
of the State, or regret the neglect, will depend upon our point of 
view. To illustrate; if in my own State I visit, with my associates 
on the Board of Corrections and Charities, our State institutions, I 
not only find no cause for criticism, but I am charmed with the 
cheerful aspect of the grounds and the halls, and the manifest mind- 
fulness that here are human beings who have the common wants of 
our nature to be met, and common instincts to be gratified. I find 
around the buildings the garden that would become the outlook of 
the gentleman’s mansion. I see that the architect has drawn his 
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plans under instructions to do more than devise the cheapest enclo- 
sure for a certain number of inmates. The passer-by would be in 
no danger of mistaking the edifice for a factory or a warehouse. 
Entering, even when I pass beyond the keepers’ quarters, I find 
much to please in the look of the dwelling ; the floors are carpeted 
or waxed, the walls are hung with at least chromos and engravings, 
and the fresco painter has evidently done his part. In the insane 
asylum, I see and hear the piano, I observe patients at the billiard 
table. The refuge for destitute children has the playroom, and the 
boys’ military company go through their evolutions in honor of our 
Visit. 

But the like duties call me to the poorhouse of the County, and 
here I see what suggests my brief paper as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings for Dependent Classes. 

At this point let me give utterance to a thought that must govern 
this discussion. Considering that the State recognizes as her wards 
those who, unequal to self-maintenance, are friendless in the sense 
of having no arm of support in place of their own, has she, on 
principle, the right to discriminate in her maintenance, beyond what 
the age and antecedents of her dependents may require? Plainly, 
is not the boy or girl whose home must be the poorhouse, for weak- 
ness of mind or body, entitled to as great a degree of cleanliness 
and comfort as the boy or girl received into the State School for 
Dependent Children? Is not the aged pauper entitled to lie on as 
good a bed, to sit at as nice a table, as his late fellow inmate of the 
poorhouse, whom insanity has removed to the asylum for the 
insane? Things as they are answer ‘*‘ No.” But is it easy to 
justify the answer? The distinction between State and county 
support will not help the negative, as, really, the State is acting 
through the county. The poorhouse is a State institution, con- 
trolled even to details by State law. 

The absence of taste and provision for recreation is, then, chiefly 
connected with city and county institutions. I speak again as a 
visitor. As a mere passer-by, you might not think any criticisms 
necessary. ‘The taste of the keeper’s family will often make the 
flower garden in the front yard, and, to a glance, there is more of 
such attentions than may be seen at the average farmhouse. But 
this is the front, and to the paupers, not frequented, if not forbidden 
ground. <A cheerless yard is usually the every-day retreat and 
view of the inmates. Looking up to the buildings, we commonly 
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fail to find a blind to give a little variety without and comfort 
within. Entering, and often climbing stairs that have nothing 


suggestive of tottering forms and broken limbs, save their danger, 
we find the cheerlessness of cold, whitewashed walis, the discom- 
fort of benches without backs, save as occasionally the tastes of 
the inmates make some little show of ornament and ease. Now 
we are well aware how the prevalent feeling (more pronounced in 
the officials) for poverty will meet our appeal for a little more 
regard to appearances, a little attention to the eye and the ear. 
We'shall encounter more or less of the sentiment, that culminates 
in this, — that the poor are a burden on the public that must be 
made as light as possible, and the sooner it is terminated by their 
departure out of the world the better. Yet the poverty stricken 
are not criminals in the eye of the State, and not only the sentiment 
of duty and civilization holds them men and women of like passions 
with those of us of higher and happier positions in society ; but the 
individual life discloses the fall from better position, the loss of 
association, that yet leaves its sympathies untouched. 

Why not then make the poorhouse, even in appearance, more of 
a friendly shelter, and give it a little of the look and comfort of our 
homes? Why not let the architect throw into his plans, here and 
there, a line not dictated by necessity, and charge him to keep in 
view the dwelling adapted to all ages and conditions of health and 
strength? And why not afford a little of that simple adorning that 
makes our own homes genial? How easy to relieve the cold, 
glaring wall by a few pictures or Scripture texts. At what slight 
cost a room may be furnished! The genial Country Parson, in his 
essay, ** The Moral Influence of the Dwelling,” well says: ‘* 1 wish 
it were generally understood that it does not of necessity cost a 
shilling more to build a pretty house of a certain size, than to build 
a hideous one yielding the like accommodations ; taste costs nothing. 
If you have a given quantity of building materials to arrange in 
order, it is just as easy and just as cheap to arrange them in a 
tasteful and graceful order and collocation, as in a tasteless, irrita- 
ting, offensive, and disgusting one. Elaborate ornament, of course, 
costs dear, but it does not need elaborate ornament to make a 
pleasing house, which every man of taste will feel enjoyment in 
looking at.” 

The cottage system, now so much in vogue for our eleemosynary 


institutions, seems to me far more applicable for even the poorhouse 
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than our common two or three brick stories, with their stairs, their 
narrow halls, with rooms on either side, bringing the inmates in 
close connection by day and night; their danger for the feeble, 
especially in case of fire. The cottages would secure desirable 
classification. There is even a moral influence connected with the 
arrangements of taste and fitness. The more you make of the 
home, the more you make that happiness which is, at least, the 
absence of worry, of rebellion against rule, of annoyance to others. 
Allow me to appeal again to the author just quoted: ‘* It needs no 
argument to prove that if one’s abode is subject to the grosser 
physical disadvantages of smoky chimneys, damp walls, neighbor- 
ing bogs, incurable draughts, rattling windows, unfitting doors, 
and the like, the result upon the temper and the views of the man 
thus afflicted will not be a pleasing one. A constant succession of 
little contemptible worries tends to foster a querulous, grumbling 
disposition, which renders a human being disagreeable to himself 
and intolerable to his friends. Real, great misfortunes and trials, 
may serve to ennoble the character, but ever recurring petty annoy- 
ances produce a littleness and irritability of mind.” 

Recreation for our paupers may sound entirely too sentimental! 
for many minds, but when we make employment our chief recreation 
we may be granted a hearing. Life in a poorhouse is commonly 
listlessness itself. A few of the more able-bodied men and women 
are called upon for light house and farm duty, but a common reply 
of the keeper to the inquiry as to labor is, that it is more trouble 
to get the inmates to do it than it is worth. Let there be enforced 
labor to the extent that bone and sinew will allow. But for the 
aged, make some light toil. Why not a little garden to cultivate, 
or even to kill time with a show of labor; at least, a few flower- 
pots in the windows to watch over? And if some device, such as 
a father would set up in his yard for his children’s amusement, 
would beguile time, why not let them have it? They are not 
criminals, and enforced idleness is considered a refinement of 
cruelty for the inmates of our prisons. 

In two most interesting volumes, ‘* The Charities of Europe,” I 
have been struck with the features I have suggested, especially in 
_ the Continental institutions. The family life is the model for 
establishments for children and adults. The institutional form and 
action are banished as far as possible. 

Before closing this paper, I must make a plea for the chapel. In 
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a Christian land, any collection of human beings in a community, 
whether their associate life is by compulsion or choice, supposes a 
joint worship. The State, with its broad protest against a State 
religion, will yet give its prisons a chaplain, and even its insane are 
placed under clerical attention. For institutions of less number 
and name, the solicitude of Christian ministers or people must 
supply the worship. This being conceded, a place for worship 
follows. The proprieties of worship can only be met by suitable 
places and segregation from other uses. It is a poor tribute to the 
power of Christian truth and worship, some apartment designed 
and used for ordinary purposes, employed for the hallowed day. 
The chapel should be a separate building, everything in its arrange- 
ments and its appearance tending to bright, cheering association. 
The writer can witness to the benefit of even a mere hall in a poor- 
house, provided with the simplest furniture, and the walls relieved 
by a few scripture prints, where Sunday and funeral services were 
held. 

The present paper is only one of simple suggestion. The writer, 
incompetent to cope with the graver questions of location and con- 


struction, heating and ventilation, has confined himself to a simple 
matter of detail. 


IV. VENTILATION OF THE BUILDINGS OF PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


READ BY JOHN P. EARLY, OF INDIANA. 


The replacement of noxious or impure air in an apartment by 
pure fresh air (warmed if need be), from without, is what is 
intended for consideration (in the use of the word ventilation) in 
this paper. 

This subject is intended to be discussed from the practical 
standpoint of a layman. Certain requisites must obtain in bring- 
ing into use any satisfactory system of ventilation. Any appli- 
ances for warming the air must have sufficient heating surface to 
give the requisite degree of heat without burning or overheating the 
air. Any appliance for supplying the necessary quantity of 
air, to be satisfactory, must have a variable capacity adaptable to 
the changing thermometric and barometric conditions, as nature 
presents them. And farther, any appliance to meet the pressing 
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want must be simple in management and subject to ready control, 
or the attendant will fail to bring out the object desired. The 
ignorance of the average janitor on this subject, is most wonderful. 

Air, in round numbers, is composed of 77 parts nitrogen and 23 
parts oxygen. Carbonic acid and water always exist in air, and 
some other substances (some known and some unknown) usually 
do, but not always. Carbonic acid is composed of two parts 
oxygen and one part carbon, and is found in pure, healthful air 
in the proportion of four or five parts in 10,000; as it increases in 
air from that proportion it becomes injurious and poisonous ; even 
an increase of two parts in 10,000 is unpleasant ; when it goes to 
20 parts the air is very bad, and when further increased, and yet 
infinitesimal apparently in its proportion to the volume of air, it 
is deadly to animal life. 

Respiration, or the act of breathing, evolves carbonic acid to a 
considerable extent, and at the same time reduces the oxygen, 
destroying the proper equilibrium. Perspiration from the skin, 
among other poisonous substances thrown off, gives off carbonic 
acid. It is thus seen that a person in a confined air, after a 
length of time sufficient to have rebreathed it so as to have 
destroyed its equilibrium by the increase of carbonic acid and 
decrease of oxygen, raust necessarily die. 

One of the most notable extreme cases on record, in proof, is 
the familiar one, — the Black Hole of Calcutta, into which confined 
place, allowing but 20 cubic feet of space to each prisoner, at the 
end of ten hours, 123 were found dead out of 146 persons thrust in. 
From this deadly apartment we may pass all the way back to the 
thoroughly, well and uniformly ventilated building, and human 
life is shortened, health destroyed, impaired or perpetuated, just in 
that proportion in which the normal condition of the air is perver- 
ted or preserved. 

I suppose it is in this presence quite unnecessary for me to 
state the fact that there has not yet been devised a perfect system 
of ventilation ; the forces of nature are too variable, minute and 
complex, to be mastered in the time that this subject has engaged 
the attention of mankind. Much information has been gained, and 
great advancement made in late years, yet the ideas of one decade 
are greatly changed by the next. What are considered fairly well 
established facts in one, are exploded or modified by more complete 
experiments in following ones. No considerable number of 
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authorities come to anything more than a substantial agreement. 
Local heat centres make currents of air producing winds; growth 
of vegetable life absorbing the carbonic acid thrown off by animal 
life, and the falling rain washing out the poisoned impurities of the 
air, are among nature’s principal and more potent methods of out- 
door ventilation and purification. 

The smoke chimney, with the fire on the hearth, for hundreds of 
years gave good ventilation (comparatively) to the dwellings of 
our ancestors, and, until the stove was invented, the want of none 
other was felt. With stoves and furnaces, with closed chimney 
drafts, came along fatally injurious, permanent diseases to the 
race. Hot air furnaces, as first introduced without ventilation, 
were next akin, in their pernicious effects, to the water closets and 
modern improvements connecting without traps directly with the 
sewer, and we believe no trap has yet been invented which will 
perfectly prevent the escape of sewer gas in a modernized building. 
Before the creation of such institutions as hospitals and asylums, 
only the criminal classes were congregated, and as the methods 
of punishment did not look to reformation, it is but of compara- 
tively recent date that ventilation there has assumed a position of 
prominence and importance. 

Nature’s methods in vegetable and animal life require that the 
inferior and weak shall give place to the vigorous and strong,—in 
fact, in great measure, the latter absorbs and drowns the former ; 
the law of the survival of the fittest runs through vegetable and 
animal and up into human life, controls customs and governments, 
and when human society is not influenced directly to the contrary 
by the teachings of Christianity, nature’s methods are followed, 
and the decadence and extinction of the unfortunate children of 
sorrow and crime is not only not averted but hastened. The 
opinion obtains, to a considerable extent, that there is no demand 
for a better physical care for the occupants of prisons and asylums, 
but rather that society is bettered by suffering nature to apply its 
quickest methods for remedying the evil. A true Christianity 
regards the weaker as dependent upon, and needing the especial 
care of the stronger, and with emphasis demands improved 
environments for the unfortunate and criminally inclined to pro- 
mote their rescue and reformation. Moral and spiritual develop- 
ment, to obtain foothold upon such natures, needs an improved 
physical basis. 
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The old-time prison, workhouse and poorhouse, simply perpetua- 
ting the existence of the dependent classes, without elevating 
them physically, morally and religiously, antagonizes good govern- 
ment and Christian civilization probably more than does nature’s 
method, and there is hardly a question but that the Spartan rule 
of crushing down and tramping out is better than to stimulate and 
build up an ever increasing criminal race without improvement. 

The unfortunates cast upon public care are being recognized as 
entitled to such consideration as will place them upon such a plane 
as to give promise of betterment; and one of the first steps in 
building up the physically and morally shattered, in hospitals and 
asylums is, better air; one of the first steps in reformation of the 
criminal and incorrigible is, to give a better and purer physical 
development on which to build moral and religious improvement. 
Foul air and foul lives are intimately connected in the nature of 
things. It is quite impossible to give statistics which show an 
improved moral and religious elevation, in figures, at a hospital 
or prison, growing out of the ventilation of the buildings, as such 
can be given in the cases of sickness and deaths; yet all persuns, 
at all fit for their positions in charge of public institutions, know 
that healthy, cleanly surroundings help to develop the better parts 
of the nature of the inmates. 

The effect upon the physical nature can be quite definitely 
shown. A report of the Board of Health shows that the thorough 
ventilation of the Boston City Hospital, from and after June, 1876, 
reduced the mortality rate in the wards of the hospital, for certain 
classes of cases occupying those wards, more than 50 per cent., 
and in other wards, with a still different class of cases, 71 per cent. 
Of two prisons in Vienna, one, being badly ventilated, lost 
8 4-10ths per cent. of the prisoners by death annually, and one well 
ventilated lost per annum only 1 4-10ths per cent. It is within the 
personal knowledge of the writer that the death rate in a reforma- 
tory was brought down from an annual average of 1 45-100 per 
cent., for eight years, to 3-100 of one per cent. per annum for two 
years, after a ventilation, necessarily quite imperfect, was intro- 
duced in the building (no reasonable expense can make good 
ventilation in old buildings). A statement has appeared in print, 
that in an examination made in a large number of the public 
schools in Michigan within a few years, there was found to exist 
in the air 25 parts in 10,000 of carbonic acid. If one-fourth part 
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of the money spent in the ornamentation of those buildings had 
been expended judiciously in preparing suitable ventilation for 
them, very many less of the parents would have been deploring 
the overtaxing of their children in their studies. Many less of 
these would have been shattered in their constitutions than has 
been the case, an evil caused by their spending five to six hours of 
the day in such an atmosphere. 

Doubtless all the members of this Conference know the work- 
house smell, that which meets them on crossing the threshold 
of more than one-half of the public institutions of the country. 
Whenever this villainous smell is encountered an indictment 
should be drawn against the managers of such institution, and 
they be held up before the bar of public opinion. No abatement 
of judgment should be allowed until they could transfer the blame 
rightfully to other shoulders. Boards of Health should be clothed 
with the necessary powers to correct the evil and prevent a recur- 
rence; physical, mental and moral decay is in every breath of this 
perfume. 

This execrable smell is caused in great measure by the animal 
exhalations from the breath, skin and body, in crowded rooms 
with stagnant air; the poison settles in moisture on the walls and 
furniture, and forms a coating of glutinous organic matter dried on 
from time to time, and constantly increasing. Mopping or wiping 
over of floors and furniture while the buildings are constantly 
occupied increases the bad effect, as moisture increases the viru- 
lence of the effluvia. Sore eyes, erysipelas, opening of scrofulous 
sores, diphtheria, slow fevers, zymotic diseases, — all, when intro- 
duced in such places, stay well. 

In speaking of the methods of artificial ventilation, of the 
volume of air requisite,—of the measurements and movements of 
air and gasses, —when figures are resorted to, it is to be understood 
that approximation to correctness is all that can be arrived at. 
Authorities differ in most cases, and sometimes very widely; this 
comes from the multitudinous changes and phases of nature, 
changes which affect all experiments and shade all facts. 

Natural ventilation is continually taking place, through the 
walls, in all habitable rooms, to greater or less extent, and to a 
far greater degree than is easily recognized. This shows artificial 
ventilation to be more necessary when occupied rooms are sepa- 
rated only by walls from other occupied rooms ; Pettenkofer shows 
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from experiments made, that in the case of an ordinary brick 
building with outside exposures, making the test with the tempera- 
ture inside and outside ranging 30 degrees, the air was changed 
once in 60 minutes; with a fire burning in the stove, once in 45 
minutes ; with all cracks tightly pasted up, once in 80 minutes ; 
with the difference in temperature greater, the change would be 
more rapid. We can readily see that with the air outside below 
zero, and a comfortable warmth inside, the change would be very 
rapid ; the briskness, or force of the wind, and thinness or greater 
permeability of walls, all enter into consideration. 

In applying any system of artificial ventilation, the ventilation 
that nature enforces should be duly considered, and the difficulty 
of applying artificial ventilation to large, complex buildings, with 
rooms for different purposes, of different sizes, and of different 
exposures, should be thoroughly considered by boards and archi- 
tects. 

Hot air flues for admitting air, and foul air flues for its exit, 
should vary as the circumstances require; flues and pipes for out- 
flow should be larger than those of inlet, to offset cooling effect 
and admission of air by cracks and the opening of doors. The air 
in a room should be changed about once in thirty minutes, in 
crowded rooms, oftener; a room should be considered crowded, in 
which there is less than 600 cubic feet of space to each healthy 
occupant, or than 1,200 to each patient, or person physically 
defective ; if complete cleanliness of room and furniture is not 
observed, space and air should be increased. It becomes injurious 
to persons except in very robust health, to change the air oftener, 
as drafts become unavoidable; soon as the movements of the air 
become perceptible to persons in delicate health, they are injured ; 
the effect of drafts in an enclosed room (and especially of a 
crowded one), are entirely different from currents of air outdoors. 
We can readily see that in a room with fire in a fireplace, or with 
a hot stove, where one must needs frequently turn around because 
too hot on the side next the fire, and too cold on the opposite, the 
person is in exposure to colds from too much ventilation ; drafts 
must be avoided on the one hand, and stagnant, or too sluggish 
movement of the air on the other. 

In planning any building, the fireplace may be introduced, as a 
positive advantage, that will injure but little any system used; at 
certain times and seasons, the fireplace may be used alone, giving 
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entirely satisfactory ventilation ; but the chimney draft to a fire- 
place is, under some conditions of the barometer, valueless, and 
therefore, for buildings for congregate life, it can only supplement 
other devices ; there is greater loss of heat by fireplace than by any 
other method, therefore, it is too expensive for constant use in 
cold climates. 

There are two principal forces used in ventilation, one by pul- 
sion, or forcing air into a room or building, the other by aspiration, 
or drawing it out; either may ke very defective when not com- 
bined with the other, and yet costly attempts at ventilation are 
made by one or the other methods alone. We see, frequently, 
expensive buildings planned by architects, with cold flues, to venti- 
late by aspiration, when warmth was supplied to the rooms by 
connection, or radiation from stoves or steam coils; such flues not 
being simply useless, are frequently injurious, because under 
certain conditions they pass air into the room through the foul- 

‘ness that has accumulated in the flues. Nothing should really be 
entitled to the name of ventilation that does not combine pulsion 
and aspiration. 

There is a waste in any building, of whatever cost or preten- 
sions, in which the warmth caused by the smoke chimney is not 
utilized for ventilation by aspiration. 

When mechanical appliances cannot be brought into use, one of 
the best ventilations now practicable is that by which a furnace 
is used to warm the air which forces itself into the rooms. 
While the heat from the smoke chimney heats the air in the foul 
air shaft, causing the outflow by aspiration; as the latter power 
will ordinarily be more deficient, the higher the chimney the more 
satisfactory will be the result. The smoke flue inside the chimney, 
if of iron, will be more efficient in its action on the ascending air, 
but will soon be eaten up by corrosion ; cement, or earthen pipe, is 
next in effectiveness ; the loss in aspirating power is very great if 
brick flues are used. 

When the steam boiler comes into use, for supplying water, hot 
and cold, in the building, the steam can be used not simply for 
pumping and heating water, but also for heating coils for warming 
the air in rooms by direct radiation, or preferably by indirect 
heating a room or reservoir, and thence to be distributed by flues 
and pipes where needed; also, by heating coils in the foul air 
shafts, causing aspiration. This system is preferable to the furnace, 
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in that it can be used to carry off the foul air in warm weather 
when no pulsion is required, by heating only the coils in the foul 
air shafts. 

All ventilation is costly, and so far as we now know, the more 
perfect systems the most costly. 

The best ventilation now in use is that made by the use of 
machinery, creating the powers of pulsion and aspiration by the 
forcing and suction fans; for the reason that the power is under 
mechanical control, is therefore more thoroughly reliable, subject 
to less modifications from the conditions of the surrounding 
atmosphere, (heat and cold, dryness or humidity, variations by 
changes of the force or direction of the wind) ; and, not least among 
the advantages when register faces only are used,—depriving the 
occupants of any degree of control. The whole control of the venti- 
lation may be in the hands of one man, under the direction of one 
head, which should be guided by the anemometer and thermometer, 
instead of the feelings of attendants or inmates. It is claimed for. 
this method that when there are several hundred persons to be 
supplied with warmth and air, and there is an engine in use for 
other purposes, that it is as cheap as any other good method. 

To combine the methods of mechanical pulsion and aspiration 
by heated temperature in the foul air flues, is to be highly recom- 
mended, because it utilizes and economizes the heat created for 
other purposes, and is therefore cheaper; its difficulty lies in the 
fact that the aspirating power would likely be the weaker and less 
reliable and steady, while it in fact needs to be the stronger. 

The amount of air used by each person varies very greatly in 
fact, as well as by the estimates of authorities; an adult, not in 
exercise, will not require the amount of air needed when at labor, 
and very much less will be needed when asleep. Children, though 
more sensitive to evil conditions, require much less than adults ; 
probably a child of ten will need less by one-half; invalids or 
hospital patients need much more pure air; 2,000 cubic feet per 
hour is considered a low estimate of the amount of pure air that 
should be introduced in a room for each person, especially if not 
in robust health. Morin’s tables give the lowest estimates we 
have seen ; for prisons 30 cubic feet per minute to each occupant, 
and for schools 10 cubic feet ; other authorities double this. That 
the amount required when asleep is much less than when awake 
and active, we may know by the sense of discomfort felt on enter- 
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small amount of air used by animals in hibernation establishes 
the fact; the amount of carbonic acid thrown off is therefore much 
less by the person when in a passive state, than when in activity ; 
the tolerance of bad air by night in dormitories is very great. 

Cold air inlets for furnaces should be very full size, and depends 
for capacity a good deal upon the directness of the flow; the out- 
side air is not as pure at the surface or below as it is some feet 
above, unless there is a nice greensward or pure earth exposure ; 
therefore, as a rule, the air preferably should be taken from several 
feet above the surface, and not from confined areas, or stagnant 
corners, as is often done; this is especially true in cities. 


ing a poorly ventilated, occupied sleeping apartment. The very 


The register faces, through which the warm air passes into 
apartments with the flues between, should, if practicable, connect 
with cold air flues or a modulating reservoir, so as to reduce the 
temperature if needed, in order to avoid any opening of windows. 
As a rule, the windows in a building interfere with, and obstruct 
the ventilation astonishingly, frequently destroying the proper 
working of the entire system; the opening of a window in one 
apartment injuring the ventilation not only in the room in which 
it is situated, but neighboring ones also, and affecting the whole 
building. 

Wrought iron as a material for furnaces is thought better than 
cast, and the fire brick or soapstone superior to either, yet much 
more expensive. The warm air flues, if they can be made to warm 
the floors and walls in passing are a gain, the cooling effect of cold 
floors, walls and windows being great. The more eflicient the 
powers of pulsion or aspiration the smaller the flues and registers 
may be. If practicable, connection should be made with foul air 
flues by registers with tightly fitting valves at the tops of rooms, 
for use in warm weather; these should be tightly closed in cold 
weather when warm air is needed to be introduced in the rooms, 
as the foul air should, in all cases, be drawn from the bottom of 
the room when artificial heat is brought in. Register faces should 
only be used at the bottom of rooms so that the opening to the flues 
may never be closed. 

Carbonic acid evolved by respiration will define itself all through 
rooms nearly equally ; experiments have not settled the question 
whether it is found more largely at the bottom or top of rooms; 
the fouler, heavier, poisonous eflluvia, settles towards the bottom 
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or in stagnant corners ; a rapid circulation is desirable in all parts 
of aroom. The filtering of air through spray or passing it over 
a body of water so as to precipitate street dust and coal smoke 
impurities is, perhaps, desirable in cities, though in considering 
this, the fact must be recognized that the dryness promotes and 
dampness reduces ventilation, and also that dryness disperses 
while dampness carries foul gases. 

It may not be out of place to suggest a partial remedy for use 
in those buildings in which cold flues are made and nothing done 
to create a current; by cutting into the flue and introducing a gas 
jet or a petroleum lamp, a five-foot gas burner in a ten-by-ten flue 
will give a fair ventilation to a room for four or five persons. 

The temperature of flues for outflow should be at least one-half 
higher than that of the rooms they exhaust from, in which case the 
air will pass a 12x12 register at the rate of two to three cubic feet 
per second, and will suffice to give pure air to five or six persons ; 
increasing the warmth of flues will increase the outflow and thereby 
increase the capacity for occupancy. Some authorities give twelve 
square inches of outlet as sufficient for each person. Discretion 


should be used in determining all these questions, as they are prac- 
tical ones. 


An assembly room, occupied by a number of persons consicder- 
ably in excess of ordinary rules, should have excessive powers of 
aspiration in its plans of ventilation, as very swift currents in the 
flues could scarcely be so injurious as the opening of windows on 
a crowded assembly; this throws drafts of cold air on a part, 
and injures the real ventilation to the other part, of the audience. 
The desideratum here sought for is an absolute sufficiency of air of 
the requisite degree of purity and warmth, “that it may be dis- 
tributed through the room so as to be imperceptible ; the strictly 
natural means must not be wanting, and the various artificial 
means should simply supplement them.” 


GENERAL DEBATE ON THE PAPERS. 


The Presmpenr (Mr. Lord): This finishes the programme, as 
far as the presentation of papers is concerned. All the papers are 


now for discussion to the extent of five minutes for each speaker. 
Mr. Pendleton, member of the State Board of Charities of Rhode 
Island, will open the discussion. 

Mr. PenpLeton: I have been requested to speak upon the 
economy of Rhode Island in regard, more particularly, to our 
insane asylum. In the month of May, 1869, when the Board of 
Charities was established in Rhode Island, the law provided that 
we should receive inmates at the Workhouse and the Asylum for the, 
Insane on the first of July, giving us one month to make prepara- 
tion. The farm, with a farm house, had already been purchased. 
Of course our other buildings had to be erected pretty rapidly, and 
we threw up wooden buildings,—two for the insane, one for males, 
and one for females,—when the cost was much more than it would 
be at present; we expended about $6,000 apiece for those wooden 
buildings ; we also erected a cottage for the more violent insane, 
dividing it equally between the sexes, at an expense of about 
$10,000. We put up a building for the deputy superintendent at 
an expense of $2,500. Since that time we have erected two 
additional buildings at an expense of about $5,000, upon a very 
economical plan, yet they are substantial buildings and we feel 
satisfied with them. They are brick, covered with slate ; the win- 
dow sills are capped with granite ; they have hard pine floors, and, 
upon the whole, are very respectable buildings, of one story, 
ventilated with cast iron pipes running up through the floor from 
the cellar. We are now erecting a hospital building for the insane, 
which we expect will cost about $6,000. The whole expense of 
the buildings, then, will be about $42,000. We have now 250 
inmates, which would make the cost about $160 per capita. We 
are now about erecting buildings for our Reform School, but we do 
not expect to get those for the same price per capita, though we have 
some two hundred and fifty-five inmates in the school. Our State 
Prison we all thought a very extravagant building; stili, we are 
proud of it. It cost about $350,000, and is perhaps as good a 
building as can be found anywhere in the country ; it now contains 
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200 inmates, and will accommodate perhaps 400. Our Workhouse 
is built of stone, four stories high; our Almshouse we are very 
sorry to show to anybody, and would avoid taking them through 
it; but we intend soon to have something better. It is kept clean, 
however, and well ventilated. 

Dr. Byers: Is it the purpose of your State to take the reform 
school boys out of the city of Providence, to the farm at Cranston ? 

Mr. Penpieton: It is. Some people object that Rhode Island 
should provide for these boys on the same farm with the convicts 
and the insane; yet it has been generally thought by our citizens 
that this objection was sentimental. The boys will be as far from 
the prison or workhouse as formerly. This farm contains about 
440 acres; and the part given up to the boys will be reached by a 
railroad, without bringing them in contact with the insane, at all ; 
and I do not think they will ever come in contact with the others 
on the farm. 

Dr. Byers: I rise to speak of a single line in the paper prepared 
by Bishop Gillespie, in which attention is called to the inexpensive- 
ness of good taste in the arrangement of public buildings. This is 
not a fact to be wondered at, when we consider that what is cheap 
is the kind usually left out in building. Light is cheap, so is air, 
and yet we often build to the exclusion of both. General utility in 
these buildings is the thing too often disregarded, while utility and 
tasteful arrangement are not inconsistent, nor necessarily expen- 
sive. But, unless we are going to reduce the inmates of our insti- 
tutions to a very remarkable degree, we shall have to give up the 
family, or cottage system. I believe a thousand boys, or a 
thousand insane persons, can be more successfully managed under 
one administration, and one roof, than when divided among 
cottages and families. The difficulty is always in getting others to 
carry out the ideas of the superintendent of the institution. Where 
everything comes under his eye, errors can be remedied ; but where 
scattered all about, difficulties occur constantly; so that I have 
doubted much if we shall make progress with the family system. 

Mr. C. H. Bonn, of Connecticut: I have had some experience 
with boys in the House of Refuge at Philadelphia, and in the train- 
ing of vicious girls in Connecticut. Perhaps boys could be well 
handled on the congregate plan, but for girls the cottage plan is 
the best. I do not quite agree with Mr. Howe in making distinc- 
tions; nor in grading or placing them in his method. We have 
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four families now at the Middletown School, arranged according to 
the moral condition of each family. This method is, without doubt, 
at present a little more responsible, and Dr. Byers is correct in 
what he says about securing proper subordinate officers. Our 
school has been in existence ten years, and, making use of Mr. 
Lechworth’s words of commendation, I do not believe I claim too 
much when I hold it up as a model school. I consider the family 
system the Divine plan; it is getting back to natural relations so 
far as we can; and so it is our duty to struggle for it, and labor 
for it, until we can get officers that will do the work properly, and 
we need some way of training them for that work. 

In respect to the construction of buildings there is a point worth 
mentioning, — the economy of carrying water up stairs by hand 
instead of in pipes; we have practiced that, but are now building 
an aqueduct, and shall have water carried to all the stories. It is 


a false economy to save in that direction, and then, in case of fire, 


you must have plenty of water ready everywhere. As to Mr. 
Early’s paper, we must all learn what we can on this subject of 
ventilation. Our last building at Middletown is about 42x75 feet, 
of three stories, and is now occupied by 40 small girls, with room 
for 60; its cost has been $10,340, including the heating and 
ventilating apparatus, but not including the furniture. I consider 
that an economical building. The girls are taught to do house- 
work, then they go out into families. They are saving money for 
themselves ; I keep several of their bank accounts for them. We 
have, also, a paper-box factory for the employment of those not 
good housekeepers. 

The Presipent: Speaking of rating and grading boys and girls, 
I am reminded of a chapter in the Comic Blackstone under the 
head of ‘** Children.” The author says, ‘* Children are of two 
kinds, boys and girls.” I have no doubt whatever that in a school 
for boys it will be necessary to have an entirely different set of 
appliances from those needed for girls. 

Mr. Wines: All I want to say regarding this subject is, that I 
do not agree with my friend, Dr. Byers, about the ability of one 
man to administer an institution with 1,000 inmates, successfully, 
upon the congregate plan. I think when one man undertakes to 
project himself through all the parts of an establishment containing 
1,000 inmates, under a single roof, there won’t be enough of him 
to go round [laughter], and he does not reach his subordinates and 
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impress them as he desires to do. They do a good deal as they please 
in their several departments, and are not so responsible as if put 
each in a branch of the establishment and made accountable for 
that. 

Dr. Byers: If the projectile force of the superintendent is an 
element of consideration, a man may project himself into one large 
building better than into one building connected with another, and 
with other buildings outside disconnected. Is it necessary for the 
superintendent to be able to call every boy by name, and under- 
stand his history? 

Mr. Wives: I think every person who has charge should be able 
to call everybody by name; it is desirable, then, that the superin- 
tendent should do it, and no institution should be so large that he 
cannot. I have gone into an insane hospital with the superintend- 
ent, who, as was said yesterday, visits the wards once a week, and 
that on Sunday morning. That is the usual rule; he may go into 
his wards at other times to visit the sick, or something of the sort, 
but his regular time to go the rounds of inspection is Sunday 
morning. I have been in nearly forty insane hospitals in this 
country. At one visit the superintendent wanted to introduce me 
to somebody or other, and he said, ‘* Oh! Mr. Jones, let me intro- 
duce you to Mr. Wines.” The answer was, ‘‘ My name is not 
Jones, my name is Smith.” The question arises in my mind, if the 
superintendent don’t know enough about his patients to call them 
by name, how much does he know about them anyhow? But 
enough upon this subject. 

I wish also to call attention to a mistake in the newspapers. I 
don’t object to their calling me ‘* Miss Wines,” although that is a 
little embarrassing. [Laughter.] Yesterday afternoon, when a 
number of our members withdrew from this room, and formed 
another Association in a distinct meeting, about which the Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction had nothing whatever to do, it 
should not have been reported as a part of this Conference. 

Mr. CaLtpwe tt, of Kentucky: The people of the South have 
made very few speeches during this convention, and I hope if I 
want more than five minutes time it will be granted. Since the 
apple was plucked from the tree inthe Garden, there have been two 
grand opposing moral forces. We are told that ‘‘ the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the head of the serpent,” and that there are the 
evil and the good, purity and impurity, sin and wickedness, 
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goodness and righteousness, found in the land. We are told that 
sin had a head, that wickedness has brains, and that it is the duty 
of.us who are fighting this monster to find where the head lies and 
where the brains are. It is too frequently the case, not only in 
the church, but in every charitable organization, that they are 
striking him somewhere else than on the head, where the brains lie. 
We discuss family systems and congregate systems, one preferring 
this and another that ; but I hold that if we read the Sermon on the 
Mount we find where the head of the serpent lies: that it is in the 
thoughts, feelings, purposes and emotions of the heart. If we 
want to elevate that fallen girl, that exposed and dangerous boy, 


we must seek to reach their hearts, irrespective of any system 


whatever. Now the Bible tells us that we must use God’s word, 
and all the other forces within our power, such as cleanliness, labor 
and discipline, — all are to be supplemented by the word of God, 
and the heart full of love for the unfortunate. A good father or 
good mother is able to call a child by his right name, by his own 
name, and understands and knows everything about him. In 
Kentucky, fifteen years ago, where I went from the city of Chicago 
to take charge of a house of refuge in Louisville, we found we had 
a large building where we had to put all of our children under one 
roof, separating them in two divisions, males and females. We 
afterwards erected two buildings, and we do not intend to place 
more than fifty in one and seventy-five in the other. 

I want to say, right here, that we Kentuckians hope this Con- 
ference will see fit at some future time to hold sessions in Louis- 
ville. I wish you would meet there next year. You will find 
yourselves welcome, and the fields ripe and ready for the harvest. 
You will find men and women there interested in this work as 
much as in the North. They are anxious to know the way, but do 
not know it; and, as Paul says, ‘‘ How can they hear without a 
preacher?” When I awoke, this morning, the thought struck me, 
how can I educate my State by the result of this Conference? I 
thought the best thing I could do would be to order a copy of our 
Proceedings for every single member of our House of Representa- 
tives. They need light, and are anxious to gain knowledge on this 
subject. There are men in Louisville who offer land free to the 
State, if it will provide means to take care of neglected children. 
If this Conference will undertake to get at the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and educate tlie minds of the people of the South by sending 
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our proceedings to every Governor and Judge and journal in the 
South, you will then be touching the heart, you will then be strik- 
ing the monster on the brain, and diminishing this hideous evil of 
crime, mendicancy and pauperism. But unless the hearts of the 
people are touched in some way, I fear it will be years before you 
find the improvement and advancement that ought to be found 
south of the Ohio River. [Applause. ] 

The Prestpent: It is the hope of many members of this Con- 
ference that, after having held the meeting in Boston, we should 
hold the next meeting at least as far south as Louisville. The 
Southern States have responded admirably to our invitation, and 
sent some of their brightest and most intelligent men to see what 
we were doing here in the North; and they seem disposed to inau- 
gurate among themselves whatever is worthy of attention and 
improvement. 

Mrs. Wotcorr (of Boston): Mr. Wines says if any gentleman 
has been overlooked it is now time to speak. I am not a gentle- 
man, but I have been a listener from Massachusetts. I wish to 
express my satisfaction at the work of the Conference, and ask 
them in behalf of little children, in whom I am particularly inter- 
ested, to remember carefully the remark that was made yester- 
day by Mrs. Leonard, to the effect that the action of the church, 
through its conscientious teachers and Sunday schools, often tends 
to encourage pauperism. It is the experience of nearly every 
woman in the country towns that the conscientious desire of 
churches to teach poor children in their Sunday schools, and to 
clothe and feed them, all tends to the pauperization of poor people, 
by throwing the responsibility off from the parents. 

I am a Bostonian, and next year your Conference meets with us. 
If I can show my gratitude in any way for the lessons learned and 
the kind attention received here, it will be a pleasure for me to 
do so. 


STATISTICS AND FURTHER DEBATE. 


After the reading of Mr. Langmuir’s report on Thursday 
evening, the President thankéd him for his graphic account of the 
Canadian System, and then called upon Mr. F. H. Wines to report 
for the Committee on Statistics, after which a general debate 
followed. 


STATISTICS AND FURTHER DEBATE. 


MR. WINES’S REPORT. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I appear now as repre- 
senting the Committee on Statistics, but, as we have had 


so many 
papers, it may be some relief to you to hear a few words off-hand. 
I do not propose to say anything of statistics in general, their 
importance, or the manner in which they are obtained, or the use 
to be made of them; but I do want to say something (which may 


not interest the audience in general, but will interest the members 
of State Boards of Charities who are present) with regard to the 
present census of the defective and delinquent classes. You are 
aware that Gen. Walker, the Superintendent of the Census, is the 
Chairman of our Committee, but as he had not time to come here, 
I wish to explain for him the effort which has been made to secure 
a correct enumeration of these defective persons. There are the 
insane, the idiotic, the deaf and dumb, the blind; and then there 
are the paupers, and the indigent persons receiving aid; there are 
the criminal class, and all persons in prison; and, last but not 
least, children in institutions, or outside of them, receiving Chris- 
tian care in some way or other, to prevent them from becoming 
paupers or criminals. Now, the census is to find out how many 
there are of all these, and certain things regarding them that were 
never inquired into before by the United States Government, nor 
by any other Government, at a regular census. 

Take the insane for instance. We inquire not only how many 
there are, where they now are, where they live when at home, but, 
also, at what age they were first seized with insanity, how many 
attacks they have had, the duration of the present attack, whether 
they have ever received care in a hospital or asylum, and, if so, 
where, and how much of their life has been spent in an asylum; 
also, whether they are disposed to commit homicide or suicide, 
whether epileptic, etc. How shall we find out these facts? First, 
there are the blanks upon which these questions are asked, which 
have been furnished to every enumerator in every district in the 
country, and he has received special instructions in regard to the 
character and importance of this inquiry, and been told to search 
them all out; he is paid extra for these questions, being allowed 
only two cents a name for the ordinary business, but five cents a 
name for this special class. ‘Then we have gone to work and found 
out every institution in the United States, — Catholic or Protestant, 
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whether an orphan asylum, a jail or insane asylum, or whatever it 
is, — and we have a list of nearly 1,600 such institutions, with the 
name of the person in charge, and some account of each; friends 
of these institutions have been corresponded with, and our report 
will embody all the institutions in the United States. With this 
list, and with the reports from the enumerators, we shall have a 
correct basis for an account of the dependent and defective classes. 

Now, then, with respect to the insane and idiotic, we have not 

only these instrumentalities to depend upon, but a circular has been 
addressed to every physician of the United States (nearly or quite 
100,000 of these circulars have been sent out), asking them to 
enumerate the insane and idiotic within their professional knowl- 
edge, and they are doing it. These are the means the Government 
has aided us in putting forth, and we have great hopes of a satisfac- 
tory result. We shall also enquire into the work done outside of 
all institutions in the shape not only of direct charity, but in other 
shapes, as, for instance, the Flower Mission, and institutions of that 
sort. Then we expect to publish an account of the crime of the 
whole country, including an inquiry into the criminal law and 
criminal jurisprudence, as shown by the records of the courts and 
police departments, which will also show the condition of prisons. 
We shall publish a separate report upon Pauperism, and upon 
Crime, and upon the Institutions and the Conditions of the Defective 
* Class. 

Now, gentlemen connected with Boards of State Charities, I 
wish to say to you especially, that I am authorized by the Superin- 
tendent of the Census to appeal to you for assistance in carrying 
out such methods for obtaining this knowledge as may be required, 
and to promise for such assistance reasonable and proper compensa- 
tion; and I hope, before I leave, to have a little further conference 
with you on this subject. We have received a great deal of voluntary 
assistance for which no thanks can be too great, and without which 
the whole scheme must have been an entire and absolute failure. 


Mr. Tuane Mitrer: I propose that the Conference now throw 
the doors open for three-minute talks. There are some gentlemen 
around me completely burdened with something they want to say ; 
I move, therefore, that three-minute addresses be in order upon any 
subject brought under discussion in this Conference. [ Carried, 
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and Mr. Miller called for.] I will take up two and a half minutes. 
In the first place, I hope you will not put too much stress upon 
statistics. I tell you since the census statistics were taken in 
Cincinnati, we are the sickest people you ever saw. We are 
100,000 less than we expected. Well, positively, you can’t depend 
upon statistics. When the enumerator came to our house and 
enquired for idiots, he put on such a melancholy tone that if there 
had been any we wouldn’t have told him. [Laughter.] I hope 
every one of you will go to your homes with the feeling that the 
prisoners we have been talking about are precisely like you and me. 


They have hearts exercised by the same motives as our hearts are, 
and I believe, before God, that they are not hardened and lost to 
society. You and I must exercise that faith in God and humanity 
which will bring them back. I have seen these men so moved by 


the word of God that they would go down to their dinner and not 
touch a morsel, and when they went to their cells they made them 
vocal with praises to God; and many of those men are now living 
with their families, and training them up for God and for useful- 
ness in the world. My heart was stirred last night, as I heard the 
suffering of these families, and I know that Mr. Russell’s was not 
an overdrawn picture. I know of families in Cincinnati that are 
suffering tortures they cannot describe, because of the imprison- 
ment of those they love. We must go forth with our hearts full of 
sympathy, and work up a public sentiment that will be kind to 
these people, then we shall be doing practical work in this Confer- 
ence. And now may the Lord help you and me to carry away a 
lasting impression upon our hearts and minds. 

Mrs. Arice L’arcamBa., of Kalamazoo, Michigan: Permit me, 
as a friend of the prisoners in Michigan, to say a few words for 
them. Last night, as Frank Russell opened his heart, I felt as if I 
could stand up and say a word for the prisoners’ families. I have 
been a worker for nine or ten years, and have visited family after 
family ; one of the women he spoke of I have often visited, as 
well as he. Her husband was sent to the Ionia Prison for two 
years for stealing a cow. His family was in great distress and 
sickness. Some of our speakers have told you how insanity unfits 
a man for the affairs of life, and so he was unfitted. He left at 
home a young wife and child; she had fits, and was incompetent 
for manual labor. Looking for a home, she became discouraged 
and almost ready to fall, when kind friends sent her to Ionia, near 
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the prison where her husband was, and she procured a situation 
in a family there. He, coming out of prison, was soon provided 
with a situation, and performed all the labor he was called upon to 
do for two years; but finally, with that feeling that he had been a 
convict, he went into a decline and died. His wife thought his 
friends would help her in the State of New York; she went there, 
but found it otherwise, for she had been a convict’s wife. She 
wrote to friends in Ionia for assistance, and returned ; then she and 
her child were adopted into a family and treated kindly. 

Prof. Haske.i: I will say, in regard to the systematized chari- 
ties, that it is better to give than to receive; it is noble to help 
those who need our sympathy, and are suffering for the kind act ; 
and we should be loath to suspect that they are not deserving. 
While I commend the efforts of the Associated Charities, let us 
remember that our Master would have us ever to feel, and his 
church to feel, ‘‘ that the poor ye have always with you, and when- 
soever ye will ye may do them good.” Iam thankful to the officers 
of this Society for receiving myself and colleague, Dr. Westwood, 
into it as members, to represent the Governor of Colorado, and 
would take occasion here to express his regrets that he could not 
come. 

Rev. Dr. Westwoop: I have been interested in the proceedings 
of this Conference, and shall want to get its results before all our 
people, who are warm-hearted and earnest. I am sure you will get 
a good report from Denver. I have not only enjoyed the meetings 
but the company of those who composed them. Mr. Haskell made 
the remark yesterday, that I had devolved certain duties upon my 
younger brother. I learned today that he is five years older than 
myself; consequently, I will continue to let him do the speaking. 
He is doing well. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. C. H. Bonn, of Connecticut: I was somewhat disappointed 
that there was not more time given to talk over the matter of training 
for children. There is one important question not touched upon. 
I merely offer it as food for thought; that there is not in this 
country a training school, or something of the kind, for officers and 
teachers who are to take charge of these children; this Con- 
ference, perhaps, at some time may suggest a plan for such. 

Mr. Wricut, of Wisconsin: I will describe a certain jail I 
visited not long ago, to show what these jailsmay be. It was built 
below a court house, the jail in the basement, and one-half under 
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ground ; the sheriff, for the high crime of political success, was 
condemned to live in the basement for two years. He had a grow- 
ing family of children. In the rear part, separated only by a single 
iron door, was the jail, a place very badly ventilated, very badly 
lighted, and not very clean. In that jail was to be found a raving 
lunatic, made raving perhaps by the fact that he was kept in jail,— 
in a sort of cage; he was pacing to and fro there, with nothing 
but a pair of ‘* pant-legs ”” on, and was prepared, if any one came 
near, to throw something at him. In another cell was a hardened 


criminal, who had escaped from the jail and been recaptured, and 
put in the cell in order to keep him safe. Two young boys were 
in the corridor with two idiots; the boys were arrested for the 
grave crime of stealing drift wood along the river, and the drunken 
father said, rather than pay a fine of one dollar, they might go to 
jail. In that household were two very insane women, kept in his 


family by the sheriff rather than put them in jail. 

Mr. Dewrine, of Michigan: I will tell you what I saw in a jail last 
Sunday. I saw there nine full grown prisoners on their knees, all 
of them repeating the Lord’s prayer; there was not one exception ; 
there were but nine in jail. You may ask how it is that these 
hardened prisoners are brought to such an acquiescent state? 
Perhaps it would be of interest to ministers, who sometimes enter 
jails, to learn how this has been brought about. By kindness, not 
by preaching, but by the hand of kindness, attention, and care; I 
have seen such instances repeatedly. 

Mr. C. Tuomas, of Cincinnati: I will make a statement in 
behalf of several members who claim there has been some practical 
work done by the Legislature of Ohio, this last winter. In these 
reform schools, we were receiving small children, some but four 
years of age, who know no crime, and yet the great State of Ohio 
caused those children to be stamped with crime, as being vicious, 
incorrigible, or being vagrant, before they could be received into 
our institution ; and the person who had to make the affidavit, it 
seemed to me, almost swore falsely. The Legislature amended the 
law, so that we can now receive those children, without being 
stamped with any crime whatever, as homeless, into the House of 
Refuge. Now, don’t you see that good has been done in that 
respect? It is no more a penal institution ; it does away with that 
odium for those sent there because they have no friends to look 
after them. I make this statement, because I believe Ohio is now 
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ahead of any State in the Union, so far as her penal institutions 
are concerned. 

Dr. Byers: I am anxious that no unfair impression should 
go out as to the recent legislation of Ohio. Touching these 560 
children at the Ohio State Reform School; 320 are there for causes 
other than crime. Mr. Thomas, whose heart and soul and thought 
and wisdom and effort have long been devoted to the care of child- 
ren, has aided us ip bringing about this legislation, which permits 
the House of Refuge to receive them without a criminal record 
made against them. We are seeking to work up a better senti- 
ment, which will say that no child, untainted with crime, shall be 
sent to any reformatory institution, but shall give such children a 
chance to reform, before we undertake to reform them. That is 
the sentiment we wish to create. 


The Prestpenr (Mr. Sanborn): I will call upon Mr. Follett, of 
Ohio, to present a matter we have omitted. 

Mr. Fot.err: I take pleasure in presenting to you the subject 
I am to bring forward. I seek to call your attention more 
especially to a very valuable publication, the best of its kind I 
have ever known, not only in this country, but in the civilized 
world. It is this book I hold in my hand, entitled ‘‘ State of 
Prisons and Child-Saving Institutions,” by the late Rev. E. C. 
Wines, D. D., LL. D., the father of our friend here. He was 
connected intimately in spirit with this Conference, a man who 
spent his life for this cause ; and this work is the result of eighteen 
years’ close study and wide observation. The information here is 
drawn from official reports of governments all over the world, and 
from those most intimately connected with prisons and prison dis- 
cipline. The work was hardly completed when last December Dr. 
Wines was called to his final rest. After spending his life in labor, 
doing what was done here in Cincinnati, in 1870, and throughout 
the United States, and organizing the Prison Congress at London, 
in 1872, and at Stockholm, in 1878, he gives us here the epitome of 
what he had gathered. <A great French thinker and writer has 
said that Dr. Wines more thoroughly comprehends his system than 
any other that has ever written on this subject. More than that, 
this book is already introduced into the trials and courts of this 
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country, as it was the other day when they were trying Mr. 
Pilsbury, at Concord, N. H., before the Governor and his Council. 
I have finally, after studying it, laid aside all I had written, and 
thought if I could only bring before you this book, I could do more 
for prisoners than in any other way. If you will turn to page 613, 
and the following pages, you will find there the outlines of a perfect 
prison system ; and I would like very much, if I could, to read you 
what is here on page 622, where he has demonstrated that there is 
a power that reaches down, takes the criminal, changes him with- 
out the lash, without undue severity, and makes him a citizen that 
you can trust. 

Now, one thing further: Dr. Wines has spent his life in connection 
with this reform, and when he died he left a worthy wife, as I know 
she must be, just from her connection with him and her sons. The 
proceeds of this book will help her to some comforts during the 
remaining part of her life. I have only a moment to speak of it, 
but I am satisfied that no man who attends this Conference of 
Charities, no Governor, no lawyer, can afford to be without this 
book. Mr. Wines, his son, will take subscriptions for it. Do not 
by any possibility, if you value this subject, neglect this work. 

The Presipentr: Ladies and gentlemen, I am glad Mr. Follett 
has introduced this matter. Dr. Wines’s object was the same as 
ours, although he never met with us, and his book contains the 
condensation of his researches and writings during along life. As 
to its value, I may remark that I had the pleasure the other day of 
meeting, in the town where I live, a Hungarian lady, (the sister of 
that very eminent person, Kossuth, the Liberator of Hungary,) who 
desired to see me, hearing I took some interest in Reform Schools, 
in order to know what documents she could send to the Parliament 
of Hungary, where she wished some steps to be taken for the 
reformation of young offenders. I said, ‘* The best book you can 
varry to Hungary is this of my lamented friend, Dr. Wines ;” and 
I gave her the only copy I had, which I suppose is now in England 
on the way to Hungary, where this book will be introduced, together 
with the two volumes of Edward Livingston, which were published 
a few years ago by his daughter, Mrs. Barton, and distributed by _ 
Dr. Wines among legislators. 
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Notr.—Dr. Hoyt having failed to revise the report of his remarks 


on pages 289 and 290, before printing, desires to add the following 
synopsis of what he said: 


Dr. Hoyt: In New York the ratio of the insane to the popula- 
tion has nearly doubled within the past twelve years. This is 
probably due, in part, to an actual increase in the number of new 
cases, but mainly to a change in the duration of the life of the 
chronic insane. ‘Twelve years ago the chronic insane of New York 
were mostly held in poorhouses without intelligent supervision, 
medical oversight, or proper care. The mortality among this class 
then was great, their average duration of life being only about ten 
years ; whereas, now, under the improved methods of care in State 
and county asylums, the average duration of life has been greatly 
prolonged. Hence we have a large accumulation of this class of 
insane, which serves, for the time being, greatly to swell the ratio 
of insane to the population, and which must soon pass away. 
What is true in New York in this respect probably holds largely 
true, especially in the older of the other States. It is highly 
important that we do not overlook this fact in our efforts to secure 
further accommodations for the insane, otherwise we may create a 
sentiment that shall lead to the erection of buildings for this class 
in excess of the public requirements. 


